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er and Bacon Measures Are Discussed—Senator Fletcher 
Explains Proposal—Says Americans Paid $15,000,000 a 
Year for European Musical Education Before War— 
Statement from John C. Freund Impresses—Other Speak- 


ers Plead for Action. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—Hearings on the two national con- 

servatory of music bills now in Congress were held on March 25, the 
Fletcher bill for the establishment of a conservatory being in the hands of 
a sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, and the 
Bacon bill for the creation of a commission to investigate and report within 
two years on the feasibility of the establishment of a national conservatory 
being the attraction across the capitol plaza in the House office building. 


Each of the measures had its sup- 
porters among those who came to Wash- 
ington for the hearings, but it was very 
evident that the Fletcher bill was the 
most popular and appeared to meet the 
views of the greater number of those in 
attendance. Nevertheless, some decided 
differences of opinion were expressed. 

The majority of those who appeared 
at the Senate committee hearing placed 
themselves on record as approving in 
general the provisions of the Fletcher 
bill, although there were several discor- 
dant notes which served to emphasize 
the possibility of opposition developing 
later on. H. L. West, representing Mrs. 
Jeannette K. Thurber, president of the 
National Conservatory of Music of 
America, impressed upon the committee 
the advisability of considering the fact 
that that institution held a Government 
charter, and George H. Gartlan, musical 
director of the New York public schools 
and representing the Music Supervisors’ 
National Association, urged that it would 
be well to do some investigating of the 
subject, somewhat after the plan pro- 
posed in the Bacon bill, although he was 
in favor of many of the provisions of the 
Fletcher bill. Alfred L. Smith, president 
of the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music and general manager of 
the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce, favored both measures and op- 
posed neither. 


Senator Fletcher Explains Bill 


Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, the au- 
thor of the Senate bill, in presenting his 
measure at the opening of the commit- 
tee's session, said: 

“The idea of the bill is to establish a 


| national conservatory of music and art 


lor the education of advanced pupils in 
music in all its branches, vocal and in- 
‘trumental, and for other purposes. It 
Provides for an institution of learning, 
with its center in Washington and five 
Sranches of equal standards located in 
different parts of the country, all fos- 
tered and maintained by the Federal 
Sovernment. 

“The main idea is that there is abun- 
ant material in the United States out 
' which to create a genuine love of 
music and develop the highest accom- 
‘aments of the art. The English lan- 
ge affords an ample medium, Ameri- 

institutions and environment can be 

e to afford adequate conditions, tal- 
t and taste found here are sufficient, 

what is needed is greater stress on 

ignificance and importance of music 
full opportunities for development. 


M eed only to supply, which is true of 
lucation, the conditions of growth. 
ne effort is to promote and encour- 

“g¢ the love of music and its unlimited 


ding, beginning with the twenty- 
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HOOGSTRATEN AND 
REINER TO CONDUCT 
N.Y. SUMMER SERIES 


Leader of Cincinnati Sympho- 
ny Will Be “Guest” for Two 
Weeks of Stadium Season 
of Orchestral Concerts — 
Philharmonic Again En- 
gaged—Extension and Im- 
provements Planned 


RITZ REINER will make his 
: début as a conductor in New 
York at the summer series of or- 


chestral concerts at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, College of the City of New 
York. The season has been extended 
from six to seven weeks, and will 
open on July 3. Mr. Reiner will be 
guest leader during the fourth and 
fifth weeks. Willem van _ Hoog- 
straten, conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, which orchestra has 
again been engaged for the concerts, 
will be in charge for the rest of the 
series. 

This the sixth annual season of 
summer concerts and a statement issued 
by Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer indi- 
cates that further improvements in the 
arrangements will be made. 

The engagement of a “guest” 


ductor marks a new departure in this 
series, although it was formerly the 
custom to divide the season between two 
regular leaders. Mr. Reiner, who 
now concluding his second season as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
has won a deserved success since his 
American début in the fall of 1922. He 
is a Hungarian by birth, and made his 


is 
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NATIONAL CONSERVATORY URGED AS A 
VITAL NEED OF AMERICAN MUSIC AT 
HEARINGS ON BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS 


Supporters of Project Rally in Washington, D.C., When Fletch- 
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GIANNINI 


Soprano, Who Became Famous in a Night, When She Sang Last Year with the Schola 


Cantorum in New York. 


Concerts, Including Fourteen in New York City. 


In This, Her First Season, She Has Appeared in Forty 


(See Page 45) 





Philadelphia Orchestra May Disband 


Through Union Demand for Higher Pay 


wet ii hth yh 
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HILADELPHIA, /gMarch | 
continued existent?’ of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra myty be’ tlreatened by 


the demands for next season™of! fye 


Musicians’ Protective Qajion, of wheal! 
the members of the ordhigst A 4 em- 
bers. The increases in Salagdy ed for 
the players by the organization are so 
large that the Philadelphia Orchestra 
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rice, 


THAT 


Association, the sponsoring body for the 
organization, has declared itself unable 
to pay them. 

Though negotiations between the As- 
sociation and the Union have not been 
concluded, the backers of the orchestra 
are reported to have declared last week 
that they might be compelled to disband 
the orchestra for a year. Such a deci- 
sion would constitute nothing less than 
a calamity for the cause of music in 
Philadelphia. 

Under Leopold Stokowski’s leadership, 
the organization has since 1912 attained 
one of the highest standards in orches- 
tral music in this country, and the an- 
nual subscription series given in New 
York by the organization is invariably 
sold out with a long waiting list. The 
influence of such exorbitant demands by 


[Continued on page 31] 
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California Cities Compete in Promoting 
Drive to Finance San Francisco Opera 


PMT TTL 


AN FRANCISCO, March 29.—A drive 
to .enroll 2500 founders in _ the 
San Francisco Opera Association was 
launched at a luncheon given at the St. 


Francis Hotel on March 21, when Colbert 
Colwell, chairman of the committee on in- 
stitutional memberships, pledged his 
workers to bring in 1250 members, and 
was promptly challenged by Brendan 
Barclay, chairman of the committee 
on individual memberships, and Mrs. 
Charles N. Felton, chairman of the wom- 
en’s division, both of whom promised to 
exceed this number. 

The drive is part of a unique plan 
which has been developed to finance an 
annual season of opera here, without 
appealing to any wealthy group of in- 
dividuals for endowment. Several hun- 
dred representative men and women have 
resolved to take an active part in the 
work of securing members, under the 
direction of Fred. R. Sherman, who has 
been chosen campaign chairman. The 
scheme of capitalization is explained in 
a statement made by Robert I. Bentley, 
president of the association, on March 22. 
Mr. Bentley says: 

“The San Francisco Opera Associa- 
tion is self-supporting, vitalized from 
the center outward by community spirit, 
and not endowed. The sole capitaliza- 
tion is derived from fees of fifty dollars 
each for founderships, which are now 
being solicited. No other financial obliga- 


tion is entailed, and the foundership 
endures for the life of the founder. The 
association is _ self-governed. The 
founders elect a board of governors, 
men and women; this board elects an 
executive committee of nine men, who in 
turn elect the officers. 

“Founders are given special privileges 
and courtesies by the board of governors 
from time to time, as may be compatible 
with the best interests of opera in San 
Francisco. The 1924 season will be 
given at the Civic Auditorium beginning 
on Sept. 22, and will consist of eight 
subscription performances and one extra 
performance. Additional performances 
will be given if the demand warrants. 
Gaetano Merola will be the producing 
director.” 

Cities and towns throughout the State 
are taking an active interest in the 
present drive. Sacramento, the State 
capital, has purchased twenty founder- 
ships, and has received recognition from 
the board of governors in the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Robert Hawley to the 
board as Sacramento representative. 

Rehearsals of the chorus began on 
Feb. 28 under the direction of Mr. 
Merola. Prices of seats and boxes will 
be moderate, in accordance with the 
precedent set last season. Sale of sub- 
scriptions for tickets will begin about 
the end of April, when Mr. Merola will 
announce his principal artists and 


répertoire. 





Bodanzky Defends Metropolitan Opera 
Against Berlin Attack Over Kemp Case 


ALAAAANNTANLANNSNUUNNANAANENAANNNALAANAAENNAAEAAUONOAAAES ATO NNEAA ESATA NEAT TTA AENEAN ATTA TAUNTON TANT AAeNAANN A OTE ELANCE ET ATE EEA A ETNA TTA ET ETAT 


HORTLY after Barbara Kemp, so- 
prano, left the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the Berlin monarchist paper, 
“Der Tag,” according to cables received 
in this country, published an attack upon 
the Metropolitan. Mme. Kemp’s de- 
parture was attributed to the “strange 
artistic system still prevailing in New 
York” and it was alleged that German 
artists suffered disparagement, that 
Wagnerian operas were curtailed, and 
that singers were asked to sing without 
adequate rehearsal. 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor of German 
répertoire at the Metropolitan, has now 


addressed the editor of “Der Tag” as 
follows: 

Permit me to take exception to your 
recent statements concerning the Metro- 
politan Opera House and its general 
director, Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 

As musical conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan, I wish to state that German opera 
has always held a prominent position in 
its répertoire, and that German artists 
are treated here in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired. I am certain that 
the German artists of this ensemble 
would be happy to verify this. It is 
natural that because of the enormous 
répertoire and its complexity that this 
Opera House must be conducted with 
rigorous discipline, to which the per- 
sonnel, consisting very considerably of 
European stars, must accommodate it- 
self. I wish to call to your attention that 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza has always shown 
himself to be a courteous gentleman in 
his treatment of German artists, even 
during the war, despite the fact that he 
is an Italian and despite his honest and 
warm patriotism. 


SU CO COTPHUDONOEEOO RONEN TEAEDONES 


: Radio User Picks Up Far Sta- 
: tions with Aid of Piano 


ASHINGTON, D. C., March 

29.—A local radio enthusiast 
has discovered a new use for the 
piano. Using the wires of the 
instrument and a one-tube radio 
set, he readily “picks up” many 
distant broadcasting stations in 
the East and Middle West that he 
has heretofore been unable to re- 
ceive with an outside aerial. He 
has been able to get Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Ann Arbor and Milwaukee 
using the piano wires as antennae. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


CUENUOUUORUN DEON ENAU ENP onsoREAO ENE ONOENONONERERNO 





As to the matter of Mme. Kemp, it is 
a unique case in the history of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. She is un- 
doubtedly a very great artist, but she did 
not succeed in fitting herself into the 
scheme of things here. Having sensed 
this, and possibly fearing that her con- 
tract would not be renewed for future 
seasons, she preferred to return to her 
home after she had begged to be released 
from her contract for the present season. 
It is hardly interesting enough to go into 
the details of this specific case, but one 
fact demands to be emphasized, namely, 
that Mme. Kemp did not quit the Metro- 
politan because, as she states, it “did 
not sufficiently prepare operas,” but 
because she, as was her case last season, 
arrived here unprepared for her work. 

It grieves me if these words inadver- 
tently may wound, this famous woman 
and excellent artist} but after the article 
which appeared *in “The Day.” I am 
convinced that deliberate and’-false ac- 
cusations are being published, and this 
urges me to voice this contradiction. 
Messrs. Siegfried Wagner, Bruno 
Walter, Willem Mengelberg and other 
important European artists can bear 
testimony to the fact that we take our 
art very seriously here, and that neither 
time nor means are spared to give 
worthy performances of operas of al] 
nationalities. 





Composers’ Society Waives Radio Fees 
for National Music Week 

Waiving its rules forbidding the 

broadcasting of compositions by its 


members except on pavment of license 
fees by radio stations, the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers has given permission to the Na- 
tional Music Week committee to per- 
form these works publicly during Na- 
tional Music Week, May 4 to 10. C. M. 
Tremaine, secretary of the committee, 
received a letter from E. C. Mills of the 
Society last week, authorizing the broad- 
casting by radio stations of these works 
publicly during National Music Week, 
provided such programs were given as 
nart of the recognized National Music 
Week celebration. “It is understood. 
however,” said Mr. Mills, “that the right 
and license shall apply onlv to programs 
performed or broadcast directly under 
the auspices of and with the official an- 
proval of your committee, or local 
branches thereof, and that, immediately 
preceding the broadcasting of any pro- 
gram containing works included in the 
revertory of the Society, the spoken an- 
nouncement shall be made that it is done 
through the courtesy of the Society. 


CONDUCTORS ORGANIZE 





Damrosch Heads Society Which Includes 
Symphonic Leaders 


arte sailing for Paris to conduct 
the Beethoven cycle of six concerts, 
Walter Damrosch announced this week 
the formation of the Society of American 
Symphonic Conductors. The membership 
of this organization will consist of resi- 
dent conductors of American symphony 
orchestras. In cases where there are 
more than one conductor of an orchestra 
only one will be eligible for membership, 
the idea being that each orchestra shall 
be represented with one vote. 

The objects of the Society will be to 
stimulate and advance musical interest 
and appreciation in America; it will also 
promote closer and more friendly rela- 
tions not only between the conductors but 
also between the leaders, their manage- 
ments and the players. 

Mr. Damrosch has been elected chair- 
man of the organization, which will in- 
clude in its membership Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Fritz Reiner, 
Alfred Hertz, Frederick Stock, Walter 
Henry Rothwell, Rudolph Ganz, Henri 
Verbrugghen, Nikolai Sokoloff, Artur 
Bodanzky and Willem Van Hoogstraten. 





Amelita Galli-Curci to 
Adopt Promising Young 
Singer as Her Protégée 


























Muriel La France of Toledo, Ohio 


Amelita Galli-Curci, whose many acts 
of kindness have won her almost as 
many friends as her voice, is again enact- 
ing the réle of a fairy godmother, this 


time, to Muriel La France, a singer from 
Toledo, Ohio, whom the diva has adopted 
as her protégée. Mme. Galli-Curci heard 
her sing when she visited Toledo this 
season, and was so struck with the 
beauty of the young woman’s voice and 
her obvious talent that she took her with 
her to Chicago as her guest. She later 
sent her to New York for study with 
Frantz Proschowsky, and when she heard 
her again after four weeks, the progress 
was so marked that Mme. Galli-Curci 
decided to continue the scholarship in- 
definitely. Miss La France will accom- 
pany Mr. and Mrs. Proschowsky to their 
summer home in the Catskills, where she 
will have daily lessons. She was gradu- 
ated last year from the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Boston and has 
appeared in concert in cities of Ohio. 





Kansas City, Kan., Without Recitals 
Until Auditorium Is Ready 


KANSAS City, KAN., March 29.—This 
city regrets the lack of a recital course, 
now that the Chamber of Commerce has 
indefinitely discontinued bringing artists 
here. It is likely that, with the com- 
pletion of the Memorial Auditorium next 
fall, some organization will establish a 
course. FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Frances Densmore Joins Staff of U. S. 
National Museum 


WASHINGTON, April 2.—Frances Dens- 
more, expert in Indian music, has been 
added to the staff of the National 
Museum here. Miss Densmore, long as- 
sociated with the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has been placed in charge of the unique 
collection of musical instruments from 
all lands in the museum. Miss Densmore 
is making her lifework the preservation 


BIG GUARANTEE FOR 
LOS ANGELES SERIES 


“Bowl” Concerts Underwriit. 
ten for $13,500—Rothwe! 
Plays Elkus Work 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, March 29.—Confir ya. 
tion of the engagement of Alfred Hi: :t;, 
conductor of the San Francisco Sy». 
phony, as leader of the 1924 open-ai; 
symphony concerts at the Hollywood 
Bowl this summer, was made today, whey 
the contracts for the season were signed 
An advance announcement of the en. 
gagement was made by MUSICAL Ameri. 
cA last week. 

This will be the third annual open. 
air symphony season in the foothills of 
Los Angeles, and the second season here 
of Mr. Hertz, who inaugurated the open- 
air symphony concerts in the summer of 
1922, with artistic and financial success, 
The series will begin July 8 and in- 
clude thirty-two concerts, within eight 
weeks. The orchestra will number ninety 
players, most of them members of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

Mrs. J. J. Carter and F. W. Blan. 
chard will be the executive heads of the 
series, and William Edson Strobridge. 
acting manager. 

As before, season ticket books of forty 
coupons will be sold for $10, bringing 
admission fees down to twenty-five cents, 
single admissions costing fifty cents only 
Thus the democratic nature of this sym- 
phony movement will be perpetuated. 
Already sixty out of 150 boxes at $100 
and $10,000 worth of coupon books have 
been subscribed, with a general guaran- 
tee of $13,500 underwritten. However, 
there is no thought of calling upon 
guarantors in view of une large advance 
sales before even the tickets sales cam- 
paign was started. 

Last year’s guarantors were not called 
upon, as $30,000 had been netted. There 
is widespread genuine satisfaction felt 
here about the reengagement of Mr. 
Hertz, whose powerful musical person- 
ality is much admired. 

A new native work, “Impressions of a 
Greek Tragedy,” by Paul Elkus, San 
Francisco composer, was cordially re- 
ceived at its local first performance on 
March 21-22, by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. It is a refined, impressive score 
of potent dramatic quality, none too 
modern, thematically forceful as well as 
sincere in atmospheric quality. At this 
concert, Sylvain Noack, concertmaster, 
was an excellent soloist in the D Minor 
violin concerto of Bruch. His solid 
technic, singing tone and _ persuasive 
phrasing won a prolonged ovation. The 
orchestra numbers led by Walter Henry 
Rothwell included Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” Overture, “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
by Debussy and Dvorak’s “Carnival.” 

Germaine Schnitzer, gave a_ piano 
recital in celebration of the centennial 
of the Chickering Piano, recently, under 
the auspices of the Southern California 
Music Company. Frank Grannis was in 
charge of the event, which attracted so 
many music lovers that the large stage 
was crowded with listeners. Mme. 
Schnitzer played with competent tech- 
nic and lovely tone. 








Ralph Errolle and Joan Ruth for Metro- 
politan, Says Rumor 


Among the American singers rumored 
to be engaged for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for next season are Ralph 
Errolle, tenor, and Joan Ruth, sopran?. 
Mr. Errolle has recently been singing in 
Philadelphia with the Civic Opera Com- 
pany and Miss Ruth was heard in “Toten 
Augen” and “The Marriage of Figaro 
with the Wagnerian Opera Company * 
the Manhattan Opera House in January 





The latest artist to be added to the 
list of Haensel & Jones musical attrac- 
tions for next season is Socrate Baro27! 
the Roumanian violinist, who scored 5s 
substantially this, his first seasor 
America. Mr. Barozzi will open 
season by giving two recitals in 
Town Hall, New York, the first 
October; the second the early par 
November. 





of the musical relics of the Ame! 
Indians and devotes each summer t 
searches in the field, visiting tribe ait’ 
tribe. Her winters she utilizes in an: 
ing the scores according to the fund 
mental rules of musical composition 
ALFRED T. MARE 
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Gallery of Photographs Illustrates the Diversified Réles 
” the Part He Created in the American Premiére of Vittadini’s Sparkling 
The Lower Kow Presents Him as Three of Opera’s Most Famous Lovers: 
“Madama Butterfly” 
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From a Cairo Theater to the Metropolitan Opera 





—— 


‘Armand Tokatyan Began Career in + Mudiedl Comedy in Egypt—Made Italian Début in “Maton” After Serious 


Study and Came to America Unheralded—Success in New York Followed Tour with Scotti’s 


ampere —eeeny 
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“Lucio, 
“Traviata.” 
and “Lieutenant Pinkerton” in 


MERICA is the land of 
opportunity, the old leg- 
end said, but, like most 
legends it has gone out 
of style, since the war. 
Armand Tokatyan still 
this is the golden land, 
has not the traditional pessimism 
he East. He is, rather, an incor- 
le optimist. “I don’t mean,” he 
ins, “that it is easier to get ahead 





America than in Europe or the 


Perhaps it isn’t, but you can go 
her. You can have a distant goal 
reach it. On the other side you 
ist so far and that’s all. You are 
ed. Here there is nothing to stop 
‘rom going on and on.” 

nand Tokatyan has had a 
for a tenor. The sort of life 
improbable opera librettos are 

about. So, of course, he is a 

natter of fact person. He has 
g of the picturesque swagger that 
pposed to come from a _ career 
led with adventure. He is the 
of Bagdad turned tenor, a very 
modest tenor, who tells you his 


roman- 


Photos 2, 8, 4 and 6 by @ Mishkin; 6 by Lomaa ~ 


ARMAND TOKATYAN PLAYS HERO AND JESTER 


amazing story without an on the 
moving picture rights. 

Although an Armenian, he was born 
in Bulgaria, to which his parents fled 
during the massacre in Constantinople 


eye 


in 1896. He was brought up in Egypt, 
where he went to Italian _ schools. 
He was’ destined by his  cosmo- 


politan training to end up an American. 
“T first began to sing in Alexandria,’ 


he says. “I was in a church choir and 
in musical comedy.” Mr. Tokatyan is 
fond of contrasts. He has insisted on 


them throughout his short life, for he 
is still in his twenties. 

“There isn’t much musical opportunity 
in Egypt,” he tells you. “I sang operatic 
arias and popular songs in a restaurant. 
I played in musical comedy. In Egypt 


and in Greece, where I went later, they 
do not have original native works. Most 
of the operettas are Viennese or Ger- 


” 


man. 

In Alexandria and in Cairo the young 
tenor sang in “The Merry Widow” and 
“The Chocolate Soldier Afterward in 
Greece he continued his musical comedy 
career. 

Then his father sent him to Paris, not 
to join the Montparnasse, or the Murger, 
“Vie de Boheme.” but to become a tailor, 
a skilled custom tailor. Mr. Tokatyan’s 


Assumed by the Metropolitan’s Youngest Leading Tenor. 
“Anima Allegra.” 


“Roméo” in “Roméo et Juliette.” the 


father was a chemist, and he believed 
that everyone should have a trade. 
Itinerant singing wasn’t a trade, so 
young Armand was sent to the Neapoli- 
tan School in Paris, the most famous 
training school for tailors, to learn to 
do something profitable. 

“T still could make a suit, I think,” 
he says, “but it is so much simpler to 
let someone else do it, if you have the 
money to pay for it. I do, however, 
make suggestions about my costumes, 
plan some of them, correct the details 
in others. It makes me feel good to 
think that I can do it, but I’m glad I 
don’t have to.” 


Debut in Italy 


Tokatyan’s Parisian activi- 
were not limited to learn- 
ing his trade. “I used to sneak away 
after a day at school,” he confesses, 
“and sing in the little café concerts. 
I liked the spirit of them. I liked the 
chansons populaires and I also made 
some money. There was one place that 
I loved in Paris—the Magic City. I 
used to wander over to the Quai D’Orsay 
and go to the Magic City. I was fasci- 
nated by the side-shows, and finally 1 
got a job with one. It was the happiest 
time of my life. It was so absurd and 


Armand 
ties, however, 


The First Picture Shows Mr. Tokatyan as the Irrepressible 
The Off-Stage Portrait Is Followed by a Character Study as “Alfredo” in 
“Chevalier des 


Grieux” in Massenet’s “Manon” 


so gay. Then I had to go back to Egypt, 
and the war broke out.” 


It was not until after the war that 
Armand Tokatyan began to study music 
seriously. He went to Italy, convinced 
finally that he had a voice that was a 
little above the café concert standard. 
He coached with Nino Cairone at Milan 
for two and a half years, and then he 
made his operatic début in 1921 at 
Modena in Puccini’s “Manon.” 

“But I really didn’t make a name until 
I came to America. I was just a young 
tenor who had made a début. Even in 
America I failed at first. I started at 
the wrong end. I went to California. 
I gave a series of concerts. Nobody 
came. They didn’t know me or anything 
about me. I had no friends. I didn’t 
know English. Why should they come?” 

After the California débacle, Giuseppe 
Bamboschek of the Metropolitan, who 
had heard Mr. Tokatyan in Italy, intro- 
duced him to Antonio Scotti. “Scotti,” 
Mr. Tokatyan says, “was my _ savior. 
To him I owe my success in America. 
He heard me sing and engaged me for 
his opera company. I sang Cavaradossi 
to his Scarmia and Mabel Garrison’s 
Tosca. Then when the Scotti Opera 


[Continued on page 32] 
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What Is the Solution? —Overselling and High Fees 
Blamed for Concert Evils by Baltimore Manager; 
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ruining the business? 
their own purposes? 











ILL civic music solve the concert problem? 
Are the New York managers defeating 


Is the chief difficulty at the buying end? 
The answers of the Baltimore local managers and others inter- 
ested directly, or indirectly, in concert-giving in that center 
suggest such questions. 

Baltimore has a municipal Department of Music. 
orchestra, which gives a series of six concerts a season. 


Is speculation 


It has.a municipal 
At the last of 


these concerts the house was sold out and the standees were three rows 
deep, but Baltimore has not solved its music problem. 


Side by side with the civic musica! 
activities are the courses of the regular 
managers and the work of the conserva- 
tory. The average of attendance, this 
season, investigation reveals, has been 
poor. Only the sensational successes 
have sold out. Baltimore will not sup- 
port new artists. When they are in- 
cluded in a course the single seat sale is 
lower for their concerts. The public 
wants a name. It will buy only a name. 

Should the public be educated to de- 
mand its art without labels? Should the 
local manager be technically trained to 
“put across” an artist? 


Artists’ Fees Too High 


In letters which have been pouring in 
from all over the country as a result of 
MusIcAL AMERICA’S investigation of the 
managerial situation, there has _ been 
general complaint that artists’ fees are 
too high, that the drawing power of 
artists is not great enough to warrant 
them. Artists who have gained wide 
repute disappoint the public and the local 
manager loses money as a result of the 
big fee. Even some of the sensationally 
successful artists who always sell out 
houses have lost money in the smaller 
towns. Clubs and local managers have 
found it impossible to make concerts pay 
with such a big overhead. The public 
will net stand for increased prices. Con- 
certs will continue to lose money and 
patronage unless the artists’ fees are 
reduced, the local managers say. 

It is not, the reports state, entirely the 
fault of the artist. Many managers com- 
plain that the booking manager makes 
profits beyond those to which he is en- 
titled. The charge is made that some 
managers ask for more money than the 
artist is willing to accept, and it is al- 
leged. sometimes without the artists’ 
knowledge. One Baltimore manager tells 
a story in illustration of the point. 


“4 Very Special Price” 


“A year ago,” he says, “I happened to 
be conversing with an artist in whom I 
was interested and learned from him 
that his manager was booking him for 
a fee of $500, out of which he paid his 
manager’s fee. Shortly after I wrote his 
manager asking his fee as I was consider- 
ing him for one of a series of recitals 
under my management and _ received 
reply that he was asking $700 for him, 
but in view of conditions I cited him 
he would make a very special price of 
$600 but not one cent less. This man- 
ager was getting his contract fee from 
the artist plus $100 or $200 he was ask- 
ing extra. I wanted this artist and 
would have engaged him at $500 but 
did not intend to give his manager what 
he was not entitled to. In this case the 
artist lost an engagement with me. New 
York managers are not all of this kind 
but he is not alone in his _ business 
methods.” 


Huber Urges Civic Music 


Frederick R. Huber, who holds the 
unique position of Municipal Director of 
Music in Baltimore, finds that in that city 
the percentage of cancellations and fail- 
ures has not been abnormal. There is, 
he believes, a definite public interest in 
music, that is, in good music. The field 
may be overcrowded by inferior artists 
and there may be a lack of demand for 
mediocre concerts, but, he feels, there 
is always a public for good attractions. 
In Baltimore the local press has co- 
operated cordially and the results have 
been satisfactory. 

Civic music, of course, is Mr. Huber’s 
chief interest. “I favor civic music 
courses most heartily.” he says “when 
they are given for the benefit of the 
public. I hope the other cities will follow 
the lead of Baltimore in establishing a 
municipal department of music. Balti- 
more is the first city to establish and 
maintain a Symphony Orchestra from 
‘ts tax budget for the delectation of its 





citizens. In this it did a unique thing, 
and it is to the permanent credit of 
Baltimore’s people that such an appeal to 
their culture and artistic appreciation 
has produced the support that they have 
given to this and other municipal musical 
enterprises.” 


Albaugh Blames Oversupply 


Overcrowding of the field is, William 
A. Albaugh, believes, the primary cause 
of the present condition in the manager- 
ial field. “The sole cause for bad concert 
conditions is due to an over-supply of 
concerts in all cities,” he says. “There 
are too many artists in competition and 
their fees are entirely too high. The 
number of cancellations and failures 
among local managers this year is, | 
think, due to overbooking and overselling. 

“It is an example of bad judgment 
on the part of the booking manager to 
force many local managers to take more 
artists than they need. In so doing they 
are standing in their own light for future 
bookings. There are, I believe, decidedly 
more concerts than the country can 
absorb. Overbooking is retarding the 
development of new territory which 
might help to lessen the congestion in the 
established fields.” 

A system of guarantees to back con- 
tracts and so prevent cancellations 
would, Mr. Albaugh thinks, be desirable, 
but at the present time impossible to put 
into execution. “Civic music courses, 
from the local managers point of view, 
are not desirable. They are ordinarily 
an opposition and no aid to established 
local managers.” In Baltimore, however, 
both the civic and the local manager’s 
courses have been well established this 
year. 

“Courses are preferable to individual 
concerts,” he says. “This year in the 
courses the single seat sale has been 
better for well known artists and has 
been decidedly less for artists who have 
not. as yet. made their reputations. 

“The chief difficulty,” Mr. Albaugh 
maintains “is, that there are too many 
concerts. The solution lies in reducing 
the number of concerts to the limit of 
what the public can absorb. As greater 
interest in music is manifested by the 
average person, then the number of con- 
certs can be increased.” 


Competition Damaging, Says Miss 
Alpiser 


Overbooking and cut-throat competi- 
tition are the specific causes of the man- 
ageria] evils, Octavia Alpiser believes. 
“Cancellations, although not frequent,” 
she says “have been made without reason 
to the public. and general patronage has 
been poor. Both the advance subscrip- 
tion sale and the single seat sale has 
gone down this year. The conditions, I 
think. are due to overbooking (too many 
artists are engaged from a speculative 
motive) and the excessive competition 
which prevails to a great extent among 
the local managers. The New York man- 
egers are not discriminating enough in 
their selling campaigns. and over-selling 
forms part of the problem. 


Suggests a “Clean-up” 


“Baltimore has been overbooked. 
Houses with few exceptions, have been 
small, but it hardly could be otherwise 
when one considers that practically the 
same class of people are called on for all 
musical events of consequence. Then, 
too, the exorbitant prices asked for by 
the booking managers makes it impos- 
sible to carry them through with iustice 
to all concerned. The sad part of it is, 
many of the artists are ignorant of the 
sum asked by their managers or the 
number of engagements they lose because 
their managers cannot get the extra few 
hwndreds thev frequently ask for to en- 
rich their coffers. 

“So much stress seems to be laid on 
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INVESTIGATION STIRS INTEREST 
OF COUNTRY 


N an effort to get at the root of the present difficulties in th 
concert field, MUSICAL AMERICA is publishing a series of 
articles of which this is the fourth. The first, which appeare: 
in the issue of March 15, discussed some of the problems whic) 
have made themselves manifest. 
represented the opinions of the New York managers, who analyze 


The two subsequent articles 


the situation and offered suggestions for solutions. The statement: 


= printed have aroused discussion all over the country. 


Replies to a questionnaire show that opinions are by no means 
= unanimous on the best solution of a situation which is damaging 
= the concert-giving business, and it becomes more than ever pal- 

pable that an open discussion is desirable. 


The accompanying article surveys the field in Baltimore. 
are a few of the ideas expressed by concert-givers there. 
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“Other cities should follow Baltimore in establishing municipal! 


music departments.” 


“There are too many artists in competition and their fees are 


entirely too high.” 
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the local managers’ being at fault, but 
I think that a clean-up of the booking 
centers would do more to stimulate the 
progress of the concert field than the 
education of the local managers. As it is 
now, it is the artist who has the money 
to pay the percentage asked for and the 
advertising fees, who gets launched into 
the concert field. These artists are 
among the big sensations of the day and 
continue to give concerts as long as their 
managers can get the fees asked for. 
The local manager is the one who suffers. 
He is not getting what he has paid for 
and his standing is injured. My sugges- 
tion is to start with the managerial 
centers and work out.” 


Randolph Scores High Fees 


“Artists fees are decidedly too high,” 
Harold Randolph, director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, says. “They should 
be based, at least in a general way, on 
their drawing power. There has been 
overbooking and a normal amount of 
lack of interest in music but these things 
are not the chief factors in the problem. 

“We Americans seem to go to concerts 
mainly to say that we have been, so it 
is only the sensationally advertised stars 
that draw. There is no simple solution 
of such a problem. As a nation we 
advertise too much, so that it has become 
impossible now to make the merits of 
an artist known without resorting to a 
campaign suitable to a patent medicine 
and involving a like staggering cost. 


“Exhibition of Freaks” 


_ “The result is that in the concert field 
it is no longer the ‘survival of the fittest’ 
but the triumph of the longest purse and 
the most energetic and adventurous man- 
ager. The public mind, consequently is 
distracted from the real object of con- 
certs—which is musical enjoyment—and 
centered upon the exhibition of freaks. 
In other words, we are being constantly 
stimulated into going to see, rather than 
to hear, the sensation of the hour—‘the 
great two-headed man,’ etc. What is 
needed is more training from the mere 
listener’s standpoint, in order that we 
may learn to trust our own judgment 


instead of relying on the advertiser’s 
slogans. 
Mr. Randolph emphasizes the fact 


that, since he is not a local manager, his 
attitude toward the situation is neces- 
sarily different and more objective. “I 
speak,” he says, “not as a manager but 
as the director of a conservatory which 
arranges, each season, a series of artist’s 
recitals. In this, pecuniary considera- 
tions are not required to play a very 
large part.” . 


Stieff Analyzes Field 


Frederick P. Stieff, vice-president of 
Charles M. Stieff, Inc., piano manufac- 


1" 


“A clean up of the managerial booking centers would do more 
= to stimulate progress than the education of the local managers.” 
“Only sensationally advertised stars draw. Their campaigns are 
like those for patent medicines and cost as much.” 
“The greatest evil is the unscrupulous booking manager.” 
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turers and owners of Stieff Hall in Balt: 
more, feels that the difficulty iin Balti. 
more is that the public is hostile to ney 
artists and will patronize only artis‘: 
with big reputations. 

““Managers,” he says, “will tel! you 
that Baltimore is a peculiar town for re. 
citals. Theatrical companies often refer 
to the three worst weeks of the year a 
Christmas, Easter and Baltimore. They 
also speak with this benign tolerance of 
Detroit, Rochester, Milwaukee, as well 
as other cities, and there is a certain 
element of truth in what they say 
Baltimore is a peculiar town, musically, 
because it has so consistently refused t 
be fooled or imposed upon by charlatans 
and pretenders. Baltimore is not as fre 
and likely to accept the new artist, nor 
give a new artist a chance, as should be 
the case. An unknown artist has 4 
almost impossible obstacle to overcome 1! 
Baltimore. The Baltimore public wants 
someone of much discussion. They want 
artists who have received the indorse 
ment of the musical world, but when they 
once take an artist into their hearts theit 
patronage is assured. I have known suc 
artists to appear in the city as oftem 
as three times in one season and play 
before crowded houses. Baltimore is no 
alone in the refusal to give a new artis 
a chance, and we trust the day wil! n0 
be far off when the sincere aspirant (a! 
expect more gentle treatment and con 
sideration at the hands of our public. 


“New York Managers to Blame” 


“I feel that the greatest evil in th 
managerial field is with a certain ty? 
of New York manager. He is by natu! 
a parasite, unscrupulous, and unpril 
cipled. There are very few manage! 
to whom I would willingly send a ne* 
artist of actual merit whereby I wov4 
feel that they would receive just trea 
ment of their finances. There 


course, as on every subject, something “@ 


be said on both sides, but the way 
young artist is a difficult one and ' 
often demands the financiering of a 5¥ 
stantial pocketbook, as well as musité 
ability, to elicit the manager’s supe"! 
influence on the American public. 
“The concert course iS very ofte! 
salvation to a manager without un! 
means. It often happens that a 
ager must pay so much for an artist 
the first rank that there is not 
deal left when the fee, publicity, adv® 
tising, and current expenses are deduc' 
from the gross gate receipts. By 
season tickets to a concert cours 
enables a manager to use an ar 
less stellar luminosity and who a!-) & 
mands a lesser fee, enables him tv & 
a new artist a chance, and gives ! 
opportunity of making a decent 
to which he is certainly entitled.” 
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iGay and Gilbert: Two Wits Who Ruled in Comic Opera 
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i fluence of “Beggar’s Opera” on the English Theater Described in New Work by William Eben Schultz—Life 


and Letters of Sullivan's Librettist Make Entertaining Volume by Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey 


























T is a striking coinci- 
dence which brings to 
the reviewer’s desk a 
book on W. S. Gilbert at 
the moment when a 
volume dealing with 
1 th Beggar’s Opera” has just been 
es of opened. What Gilbert and Sullivan 
pared owed to John Gay is one of those in- 
vhich eresting problems which can never be 
ticles resolved with any satisfaction. Cer- 
lyzed Biain it is that the first ballad opera 
1ent had a profound influence upon the 
English stage and the musical play in 
leans Sparticular. The long string of ballad 
iging operas that followed the eighteenth- 
pal- century innovation are forgotten to- 
dav, but “The Beggar’s Opera”’ still 
Here rules by its freshness and charm. 
; English musical comedy had fallen to 
cipal a pretty pass when Gilbert met Sulli- 
van, and although the Savoy operas 
s are are different in form, they revive some 
of the old traditions, and certainly, at 
mare itimes, take on a good deal of the flavor 
oe of the ballad type. 
5 are The kinship of Gilbert and Gay was 
ticed on more than one occasion when 
“The Beggar’s Opera” was recently re- 
vived. Reviewers, with a quaint twist in 
terminology, described the work as Gil- 
| tian. As William Eben Schultz, 
lin Balt Ph. D., points out in “Gay’s Beggar’s 
in Balt. Opera: Its Content, History and Influ- 
Se tn ned e’ (New Haven: Yale University 
ly artist ss), it would be more appropriate to 
y that Gilbert was Gayan, for he finds 
tell you in the first ballad opera the original 
vn for ree sources of both “the Gilbertian method 
ten refequm and the Sullivanic style.” Gay, he de- 
e vear al clares, was not merely a writer of comic By Courtesy New Yerk Public Librers. 
re. They Pera, for the school of ballad opera SCENE FROM AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PRODUCTION OF “THE BEGGAR’S OPERA” 
erance cig Which he founded led ultimately to Sheri- .,,. ,. ; pe oF ; jes — 
oe “Bdan and Gilbert and Sullivan, and “he This Engraving, from the Famous Painting by Hogarth in the National Gallery, London, Shows the Tearful “Polly Peachum” Pleading 
; ae anticipates in his features of drill and for the Highwayman, “Macheath,’” Who Has Fallen: Into “the Clutches of the Law.” The Old Custom of Seating Aristocratic 
oe ail lance some of the spectacular effects of Patrons of the Theater on the Stage Is Here Illustrated. Inset Is a Picture of John Gay, Author of “The Beggar’s Opera,” from 
nusically Me modern musical comedy.” the Painting by Kneller 
efused t ae pees: — = me eee -_ It is possible that the Duchess of at Charleston, S. C. It is considered, the recent revivai in New York and other 
harlatang eon theme 7 sg @ ~ kel def ite Queensbury, when she induced John however, that the play was given in the cities; a revival which again made mani- 
ot as free eo A eg hist cleat Ge ritic 1 Rich, manager of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to West Indies earlier than the date re- fest the fact that “The Beggar’s Opera” 
rtist, nog es andpoint re my Ein ade a Tog cat pay attention to the piece, realized that corded by Mr. Sonneck, and some author- appeals more to the English than the 
should be sail re t q, hk t pg rF . tador. here was an important work. However, it ities are still disposed to hope that its American audience. Between 1870 and 
has a mations . . 4; at”? f pf rey — - yr is searcely conceivable that she foresaw priority in the United States will yet be 1920 the only production in America was 
ercome ill i) perth — pi 0 Ma Reed yer ws aN the results. “The Beggar’s Opera’ authenticated. a private amateur presentation at Yale 
ic rants . F >wW ‘ ‘ , rive - j > yearc ‘ j > “é ’ ” ‘ 2 a y > T aC 
lic wa te ntent, MMetery and influence of Gay's had many rivals in the years that imme- The Beggar’s Opera,” Dr. Schultz as- University in 1912. Then, on Dec. 29, 
hey want biel decease weste™ , diately followed its big success; a success serts, was one of the earliest musical 1920, Nigel Playfair’s production, which 
Noam | The MA hak meonniniiy meatal pe that made “Gay rich and Rich gay,” as a comedies produced in America and was had been so immensely successful in ci 
rte thei pains to make his book complete. “The wit of the period remarked. It drove no doubt the first performed in New on, was brought to the Greenwich Vil- 
a oe Beggar’s Opera” was first ae a ed at Italian opera from London and gave it a York, where it was given at the Nassau !age Theater, New York. 
ving  % Asia Royal in Linc me ao setback from which it did not recover for Street Theater on Dec. 3, 1750, by the There were some thirty performances, 
na ple Fields, London, on the night of Jan. 29 na dcr . ; Murray and Kean Company, which had but, as the author yameres, : ha deat 
Ts e728, after Colley Cibber had refused it There has been considerable discus- come from England by way of the West ‘tage had been available, “The Beggar's 
re is nom Dra Roan” eek tke dinier of teat about the music of Gay’s work and Indies and Philadelphia. It was found Opera” might have taken oe aes Pee 
OW i aaiicat tan Af eeetedue diciia—e secsed Dr. Pepusch has been given a good deal “in the répertoire of every theatrical Broadway for a season. i — vith 
ve, tor the time—and of many revivals is of credit in this. Gay had already writ- company, British or American, in the ¢Vér, In spite of the chorus of praise with 
rant Ca ld . “ "ten successful verses to old ballads, and colonies during the eighteenth century. It which it was received by the critics. The 
act the fact that the words of his chief work was steadily given at intervals from 1750 production on the road had little pint oe 
publi were fitted to old tunes would point to to the very time of the Revolution; and financial success, and the company sal ed 
. the fact that the author himself was re- it soon appeared after the war was over. for England in May. Two further tours, 
lame sponsible for the selection of the music. No decade of the century, beginning with however, brought better results, and, 
We are informed that “Gay could play on 1750, finds Gay’s piece absent. The fol- writing in 1923, Dr. Schultz decided that 
il in th the flute and was therefore enabled to lowing cities and towns (and perhaps America had made up for the lagging 
ain type adapt SO happily some of the airs in the others) saw it before 1800: New York, ys ip of ana mp — : saiie he 
yy nature Beggar’s Opera. Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, New- bli ae he a ag ‘ * ballad — 
unprin Dr. Schultz concludes that it is not port, Baltimore, Annapolis, Richmond, PU2'SNed a va ry seen! ist O » et ballad 
nanager necessary to suppose that Gay was Williamsburg, Norfolk and Charleston. and also a gem le number o le . 
d a net obliged to consult anybody in the early In the nineteenth century, though appar- =. The work is the aa tae 
I y preparation of the music for the opera. ently confined to New York, Boston and ecause it comes at a — ” ki i 4 be 
st trea “That he himself is largely responsible Philadelphia, it covered a period, the ex- th ballad operas ber es a ~~ The 
“e for the selection of the airs seems cer- tent of which is revealed by these signifi- ot ag | —— S eet T a4 
ething tain; that he should have called to his cant milestones: 1817, 1840, 1849, 1854, Beggar's Opera’ and “Polly” in a 
va) assistance a musician of Pepusch’s tech- 1855 and 1870.” where one result has —_ , interesting 
al nical training to attend to the mechanics There was what the author describes ™°¢erm experiment in the form. 
odie * pew here ” rey to oN ge as “a peculiar turn of public sentiment Some Gilbertiana 
n ed. ere is absolutely nothing to agains ‘ a”? i ls : ‘ ; 
S yrove he Says that Pe usch’s art in the igainst the oper : in 181% and to reports When a book appears with the title, 
, I , Saye, Wm pusen's part. of this he ascribes the statement of Haz- «wg Gijbert: His Life and Letters, % 
c. work went further than the writing of |jtt in 1827: “And in Ameri at Vz o OB. WEWETL- 1S Lie & 
' ; itt in 1827: “And in Americe at Van ihe: ‘ het th 
» overture as printe » sec : ; : ; e announcement is enough to whe e 
Oo the overture as printed in the second fjemen’s Land of letters—this sterl 
7 lemens Land of letters—this sterling , anv Savovar Th l 2 
™ edition. alice ta haahad alt the thea, Hacenen 4 appetite of any Savoyard. e volume, 
tunate " the h ee “ Sa Saad, ait Gadi. recently issued by Sidney Dark and Row- 
a . . € 41V 2V ave IS ; Ss 2 € - ‘ YT r ’ . 
Pe Performances in America i “4 it , Pract: Ga cain aanke amin: land Grey (New York: George H. Doran 
- . ; ve be ; Y€S; Company), contains much information 
ae The story of “The Beggar’s Opera” in nd because, unfortunately, they have no a)out the man who collaborated so suc- 
y. i America is told in an interesting chap- conception of anything but what they cessfully with Sir Arthur Sullivan in 
di ter. It has often been claimed that Gay’s ‘€e- To this Dr. oe Berry the ringing English comic opera to its finest 
y work was the first production of its kind —— — it A — aaa itt had fowering, yet it is not a work that satis- 
United but Dr. Schultz n° eighteenth century periormance in fies all the cravings of those who swear 








By Courtesy George H. Doran Company. , 


S Villiam Schwenk Gilbert: from a 
tograph Made Shortly Before His 
Death in 1911. 


in the States, 
points out that one who examines Oscar 
G. Sonneck’s “Early Opera in America” 
may readily discover that it followed per- 
formances of two ballad operas, “Flora” 
in 1735 and “The Devil to Pay” in 1736, 


since the popularity of the play 
Revolution was an 


mind, 
before and after the 
established fact. 
The present volume is quite up to date 
and adequately describes the fortunes of 


by G. and S. 
The trouble about presenting a biogra- 
phy of Sir William Gilbert to the reading 


[Continued on page 19] 
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Giving ‘the Page- I urner a Holiday | crear at or So 


Frank La Forge, Vocal Teacher and Coach, Plays All Accompaniments Without 


Notes—Says Ear Is More Important Than Eye as Aid to Memory—How 
the Sub-Conscious Mind Operates 


WM Nee 













HIS is the day of psy- 

c chology. We have all 

Con || learned, among other 

oy ‘ things, that we have 
pea} brains and that the 














other fellow hasn’t, and 
it is not startling to hear the car- 
conductor and the elevator-boy des- 
cant upon Freud and Brill or upon 
the influence of the subconscious mind 
upon the foreconsciousness. Like most 
abstract things, psychology is a 
futility in the hands of those who are 
incapable of using it but a mighty 
engine for those who know how to 


direct it. 

Probably in no field of endeavor is 
psychology as vital an influence as that 
of the teacher. Methods of former days, 
when the take-it-or-leave-it idea of peda- 
gogy was the general rule, are as out of 
date as the bustle and pork-pie hat, and 
the instructor who wants to drive home 
an idea has now to do more than merely 
state it; he has to know how to implant 
it and insure its taking root. 

Frank La Forge is one of the promi- 
nent teachers who do this, for he under- 
stands the workings of the human mind 
and acts accordingly. In consequence he 
has developed his memory to such a point 
that he is familiar with more than 3000 
songs, which he invariably plays without 
notes, and his pupils build their réper- 
toires similarly. 

“I made my professional début as an 
accompanist with Mme. Gadski in Car- 
negie Hall in December, 1906,” said Mr. 
La Forge. “I played without notes then 
and I have done so ever since. It was 
rather curious how I happened to do so, 
quite accidental in fact. I had been prac- 
tising with Mme. Gadski.for the concert. 
and her husband said to me, ‘You never 
seem to look at your notes, Mr. La Forge, 
so why don’t you play without them at 
the concert?’ ‘I don’t know,’ I answered. 
‘People don’t do that, do they?’ 


The Startled Page-Turner 


“Well, as a matter of fact, they don’t, 
but there seemed no good reason for not 
doing so; therefore I tried it and have 
done it ever since. Once, when I was 
playing for Mme. Sembrich in the Berlin 
Philharmonie, a man appeared behind 
the scenes and told me he was the 
Umblatterer, which being interpreted is 
‘page-turner.’ I thanked him and told 
him I did not need his services, as I did 
not use notes. He thought I did not 
understand and repeated what he had 
to say and followed me onto the stage. 





WANTED CONCERT VIOLINIST-TEACHER 
RAMSDELL MUSIC STUDIOS 
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WANTED—Position in college or conservatory as 
voice builder and coach. Applicant holds three 
diplomas from Cincinnati Conservatory. Post gradu- 
ate work under Oscar Saenger. Address Box Z2, 
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YOUR COMPOSITIONS 


can only bg successful if masterly orches- 
trated. Confidential, first-class orchestrations, 
arrangements, transpositions and amplifica- 
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JANET RAMSAY 


The story of a musician, written by a 
musician. A novel of distinction published by 


The Century Co., New York 
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Studio Photo by Royal Atelier. 


Studio of Frank La Forge, Composer, Pianist and Coach. 


I was considerably taken down because I 
thought my German was good, and yet 
apparently he had not understood me. 
When he got actually to the middle of the 
stage and saw that I had no music, he 
realized that I had meant what I said 
and beat a retreat. When I returned 
after the first group, he said, ‘You know, 
I get three marks a day for turning 
pages!’ I told him I would give him the 
three marks, but that he could have a 
holiday. 

“A répertoire of 3000 songs is a pretty 
large one, but it does not include all the 
songs in the world by any means. |] 
never approach a new program without 
realizing that I always have a lot more 
to learn, or feeling that I don’t know any 
songs at all. That shows what an enor- 
mous number is being composed all the 
time. 

“The secret of my having memorized 
so many songs and of being able to play 
recitals without notes is that my sub- 
conscious mind is always busy with 
music, no matter what I am doing. It 
takes time to get music into the subcon- 
scious mind, but once there, it plays auto- 
matically over and over, thus memoriz- 
ing itself. 

“As a matter of fact, the ear has a 
much more important function in musi- 
cal memory than the brain, and for that 
reason the visualizing of music hinders 
rather than helps the mind in memoriz- 
ing. The ear is the divine receiver. If 
you cultivate sight-reading. you can be- 
come a good reader, but if you neglect 
your ear your memory deteriorates at 
once and becomes unreliable. 

“T had an example of this in one of 
my own pupils, one of my most talented 
ones, in fact. He was playing at a studio 
recital and left out a section of his piece. 
I was amazed at this, and after the reci- 
tal I questioned him about his method of 
study and found that he learned through 
his eye and not through his ear. He 
stopped this and immediately his memory 
improved, and he never had any further 
trouble. The visual process, you see, hin- 
dered the aural one. 





Mr. La Forge by Apeda. 
Inset: Portrait of Mr. La Forge 


“One of the ways in which I train the 
ear is to take a Czerny Etude in C and 
when the pupil has committed it to mem- 
ory, I have him play it by ear in D Flat 
and B and then in D and B Flat and so 
on, widening the distance from C every 
time until he can play it anywhere on 
the keyboard. In this way transposition 
becomes as easy as playing in the key 
written. 

“Training the subconscious mind is 
nothing more or less than just that, the 
getting away from the symbol to what 
lies behind it. The conscious direction of 
the subconscious mind will be the basis 
of memory training as soon as this is 
generally recognized as the only safe 
method. 

“Things said to people have a much 
more lasting effect upon them than is 
realized and are vital forces in the shap- 
ing of character and behavior. I had 
occasion at one time to hear a singer 
rather small in stature who forced his 
voice unmercifully. I asked him if some- 
one had not remarked to him that he had 
a very large voice for such a small man, 
and he admitted that this was so. Un- 
consciously he had continued to live up 
to this idea, to the great detriment of the 
quality of his voice. 

“The roadway to the mind is shorter 
through the ear than through the eye. 
Relieve the mind of the impression that 
notes are important and the learning of 
the most intricate music becomes com- 
paratively simple. After all, notes are 
not music in themselves, but are merely 
stenographic symbols to transmit ideas 
from one mind to another. They are ‘the 
outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace,’ as the Prayer Book 
says. For this reason, if you are hag- 
ridden with notes, it is a good idea to 
practise in the dark. A slogan of Lesche- 
tizky’s was ‘Spielen Sie mit Talent,’ 
which he further exemplified by saying, 
‘Remember you have talent and use your 
talent. Brain will help you, but will not 
do it for you. If you haven’t talent, don’t 
play at all!’” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


season sale for the engagemen; 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co: 
pany here, to commence on Ap) 
28, came to a close on Wednesday, 
topping the $40,000 line. Nothin, 
like this figure has ever been 
realized before in the musical his- 
tory of Cleveland. Although th. 
sale of tickets for single perform- 
ances does not begin until nex: 
Monday, a sum of about $18,00) 
in checks and money orders ha: 
already been received. 

The directors of the Cleveland 
Concert Company, which is spon- 
soring the engagement, are jub 
lant over the enthusiasm of Cleve- 
land music-lovers and also over 
the great interest and co-operation 
from those out-of-town who ar 
realizing the magnificent oppor- 
tunity which the visit of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company brings t: 
Ohio’s metropolis. 

A telegraph order, accompanied 
by money also by wire, was r 
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season tickets. 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 
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Played with Dvorak in Quartet, but 
Denies Spillville’s Claim 


DECORAH, IowA, March 28.—In regard 
to the proposal of ladies of Spillville, 
Iowa, to erect a tablet commemorating 
the fact that Antonin Dvorak composed 
the “New World” Symphony in that 
town, J. J. Kovarik, former resident of 
Spillville, denies that the work was writ- 
ten there. “When Dvorak came to Spill. 
ville,” he says, “the symphony was 4)- 
ready in score. While in Spillville h¢ 
composed the Quartet in F, Op. 96, which 
was occasionally played from the manv- 
script by Dr. Dvorak, first violin; myself, 
second violin, and my sons, John Kova- 
rik, viola, and Joseph Kovarik, ’cello 
Whether the now popular Humoresque 
was composed on the banks of the Little 
Turkey, I do not know. If not written 
there, the picturesque scenery might 
have inspired it.” Mr. Kovarik contends 
that the plan to commemorate the fact 
that the New Symphony was composed 
at Spillville is not justified. 

G. SMEDAL. 





Nina Morgana Re-engaged by Gatti 


Nina Morgana, coloratura soprano, 
who completed her fourth season at the 
Metropolitan as Rosina in _ Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville’ on the evening of 
March 22, has been re-engaged for next 
season. Miss Morgana has been engaged 
to appear at the Philadelphia Music Fes- 
tival on May 3, and will give a recital in 
Buffalo, her home city, on May 12. She 
will sail for Europe on June 28. 





Eleanor Painter to Sing in Opera in 
Berlin 


Announcement was received by MUsI- 
CAL AMERICA on Tuesday by cablegram 
from Europe that Eleanor Painter has 
been engaged by Max von Schillings 
of the Staatsoper, formerly the Royal 
Opera of Berlin, for a special engage- 
ment to sing Madama Butterfly and 
other operas next season. She will leave 
America in August to fulfill the engage- 
ment. 








Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
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A Paramount Picture 
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Second Big Week! 
ELINOR GLYN’S 


“THREE WEEKS” 
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Conrad Nagel and Aileen Pringle 
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The Hullabaloo in the Press Over Mayor 
Hylan’s Proposal to Take Six Acres of 
Rock for a Site for the Proposed 
Temple of Music and Art—How the 
Plan Started—The Ridiculous Opposi- 
tion It Has Aroused—Few People Ever 
Go to Central Park—César Thomson 
Again Charms with His Virtuosity— 
Max Rabinoff’s Scheme to Help Amer- 
ican Operatic Talent—How Deems 
Taylor Met an Awkward Situation— 
Blue Laws—Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler 
Arouses Enthusiasm in Detroit—Sophie 
Braslau’s Good Heart—Musical Critics 
Out West 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

What a devil of a hullabaloo has been 
kicked up in the press regarding Mayor 
Hylan’s proposition to take six barren 
acres of Central Park fronting on Fifty- 
ninth Street for the proposed temple of 
music, art and the drama! 

As most people seem to have a very 
vague idea of the general plan, it may 
be well for me to say that the proposed 
music and art center is intended to ac- 
commodate a large modern opera house, 
conservatory of music with several 
studios, a large concert hall and a 
smaller concert hall for chamber music, 
a theater for the production of classic 
plays and comedies, also a _ smaller 
theater. Accommodation will also be 
provided for the fine arts, painting and 
sculpture, for which there is absolutely 
no adequate exhibition hall in New York 
City today; so that for the spring and 
fall exhibitions, there being accommoda- 
tion for only four hundred paintings, 
at least from twelve hundred to two 
thousand works fully worthy of con- 
sideration have to be ruled out. There 


Will also be accommodation for the teach- 
ing and exhibition of the industrial arts. 
This is to be a special feature. It is 
much needed. 

* * * 

That you may understand the violent 
Outbreak which resulted from the 
Mayor’s plea before the legislature in 
Albany to pass a bill enabling the city 
to take the six acres—only three of 
Which, however, are to be occupied by 
the buildings, the rest being laid out in 


f artistic approaches—let me tell you that 


some time ago Mr. Philip Berolzheimer, 
the wealthy president of the Eagle 
Pencil Company, who is our Chamber- 
conceived the idea of municipal 
Support for music, art and drama and 
worked out a plan with the assistance of 
Mr. Joseph Haag, who is one of the most 
able members of our municipal govern- 
ment. They laid the plan before Mayor 
Hylan, who immediately approved of it. 

‘he question then immediately re- 
Solved itself to securing the proper site 
and the proper backing. For this pur- 
Dose a bill was passed through the legis- 
iture in Albany enabling the city to 
ndemn property up to twelve or fifteen 


Millions for these purposes. 


fter the bill had been passed, it was 
vered that the debt limit of the city 
ld prevent its ability to raise any 
sum for the purpose. Then it was 
Mayor Hylan, who had become an 
isiastic supporter of the plan, sug- 





gested that in order to bring the matter 
to a successful issue it would be well to 
take six acres of Central Park fronting 
on Fifty-ninth Street, which are never 
used because most of it is unsightly 
rock. This would then enable such avail- 
able funds as were in sight and which 
had been promised by public-spirited 
millionaires to be used for the purpose 
of putting the buildings up. 

The next move was made by the Mayor 
in the shape of an appeal to the legisla- 
ture at Albany to pass a bill giving the 
city the right to take these six acres 
of the Park land. The moment this 
became known there was an outcry in 


the press and from a number of organi- . 


zations protesting against any such use 
of the Park land. Every possible means 
was used’ to work up public sentiment 
against it, although 1t was known to 
have the approval of many of our lead- 
ing citizens, who had warmly indorsed 
the project at the hearings before the 
Mayor, which had been held at the City 
Hall. People became almost hysterical 
in their prayers and protests “to save 
Central Park” from the contemplated 
desecration. 

If it would desecrate the Park and de- 
prive the people of their principal place 
for recreation and health, how is it that 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
takes up a good deal of the Park, doesn’t 
do so? 

How about the restaurant they put 
up in the Park near the Seventy-second 
Street entrance? 

How about the space taken up by the 
obelisk from Egypt? 

How about the old McGovern’s Pass 
restaurant that was only recently taken 
down because of lack of patronage? 

How about the miserable shanties 
alongside the lake near Seventy-second 
Street? 

How about the pestiferous zoological 
exhibit which takes up a lot of room and 
smells to high Heaven, especially in the 
summer? 

How about the space taken up by the 
old arsenal, which was an eyesore but 
is now being removed? 

None of these features appear to hav 
aroused anything in the way of public 
protest. 

In the treatment of the matter by 
the press the Hearst papers were very 
fair, but all the others were against it 
with the exception of the Herald, then 
under the ownership of Mr. Munsey, 
which published a discriminating and 
approving editorial. 

* * + 


Back of the opposition, it may be of 
further interest to know, are certain 
large real estate interests, which have 
figured that if the Park site be taken 
there wouldn’t be anything in the way of 
commissions and graft for them if the 
city condemned Park property for the 
site. As to how many of these real 
estate schemes have been laid before 
Mayor Hylan and his associates, they 


know. 
* - . 


It is unfortunate that the great 
backers of the plan did not make them- 
selves heard at Albany as they should 
have. These include not only such 
public-spirted citizens as Philip Mar- 
burg, Otto H. Kahn, Adolph Lewisohn 
and Daniel Guggenheim, but the musi- 
cians, music-lovers and music teachers, 
to whom we must add the great body 
of labor which came out in a flat dec- 
laration of approval. However, one 
paper claims Mayor Hylan’s plan is 
nothing but a real estate scheme, and 
that Mr. Kahn’s interest is due to the 
fact that he hopes to transfer the Metro- 
politan to the new temple of music and 
art. 

Anybody who is at all acquainted with 
the situation at the Metropolitan knows 
that the idea is as ridiculous as it is 
preposterous. While it is perfectly true 
that from time to time reports were 
current that the Metropolitan was look- 
ing for another location, especially as 
it had received offers in the millions for 
its present home, can you imagine those 
socially exclusive people who control the 
destinies of the world’s greatest opera 
house getting mixed up with any mu- 
nicipal scheme for opera, particularly 
when. that scheme is sponsored by some 
of the shining lights in Tammany Hall? 

* * * 


Now, there are in the city of New 
York a large number of organizations 
for various altruistic purposes which 
may be divided into three classes—those 
that are really worthy, like the City 
Club; those that are designed to further 
the social ambition of people who like 
to be president, treasurer or secretary 
of something or other to distinguish 
them from the rest of us; and, finally, 
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A Familiar Figure Among New York’s Critical Fraternity Is Maurice Halperson, Reviewer 


of the “Staatszeitung und Herold.” 


He Is an Able Raconteur and a Master of Several 


Languages, and His Rich Fund of Anecdote Includes Inimitable Tales of Operatic 


Doings in the Principal Music Centers of Europe, as Well as America. 


Enjoying 


Intimate Acquaintance With Many Celebrities of Music, He Has Reminiscences Also 


of Famous Figures of a Past Generation 





a number of organizations that are out 
purely for graft. I do not mean by this 
that they try to raise money on the 
strength of propaganda but that they do 
raise money for a number of salaried 
positions in connection with their par- 
ticular organization. 

Now you can see right away that all 
these organizations have to make good 
in the sense that they have to keep in 
the limelight in order to arouse sufficient 
interest to hold their membership and 
possibly increase it. For some time past 
they have not had any particular issue 
over which they could secure the pub- 
licity and support they crave. 

Then when things looked pretty dull 
along came Mayor Hylan with his pro- 
posal to take six acres from Central 
Park. At once the whole crew were 
out in public protest—every organiza- 
tion, from the one whose main purpose 
is the salvation of one-eyed cats up to 
those that are really worthy, like the 
City Club. You would have thought 
to read their pleas and their protests 
that the people of New York were to 
be suddenly deprived of the opportunity 
to get a little fresh air if those six acres 
were taken. 

Would it surprise you to know that 
not two per cent of all those who were 
so vociferous in their disapproval of the 
plan ever see Central Park, except when 
they ride through it in their automo- 
biles? If there is one place in New 
York City which is not patronized by 
the public, it is Central Park. 

Go there at any time, at any season. 
In the spring and summer you will find 
in one place a few old gentlemen earnest- 
ly devoted to the exploitation of the 
game of croquet, but that is fully half 
a mile from the proposed music and 
art center. 

In another place you will find a few 
children, chaperoned by their nurses, 
sailing little boats on a small lake, but 
they are nearly a mile away from the 
proposed buildings. 

In another place, during the spring 
and summer, you will find a number of 
young people playing tennis. They are 
also far removed from the proposed 
buildings. It certainly wouldn’t shut off 
their ability to play the game. 

In another piace you will find a lot 
of young people playing baseball in holi- 
day time. 

True, when May comes around a large 
number of children go over there for 
their May parties. But when there is 
a big crowd, what do you suppose draws 
it? Why, the Mayor Hylan public free 
concerts on the Mall, where sometimes 
audiences of thirty, forty to fifty thou- 
sand assemble, who never go there at 
any other time. 

There are some sixty to seventy thou- 
sand people of French origin or descent 
on the lower West Side. I do not believe 
half of them ever saw Central Park. 
In fact, the erection of these buildings, 


instead of keeping people out of the 
Park, would bring tens of thousands 
of people to the Park and make them 
acquainted with what it has to offer in 
the way of beauty, fresh air and oppor- 
tunity for a little exercise. 

Take it by and large, you can go 
through Central Park at any time at 
any season and you will find entire sec- 
tions of it with scarcely a soul. There 
are, of course, society ladies and gentle- 
men who patronize the bridle path, so 
that there surely could be nothing more 
ridiculous than the idea that taking a 
few acres of rock would deprive the 
city of New York of the opportunity 
for a little fresh air and helpful recrea- 
tion. 

Congressman Strauss, Jr., made a plea 
that if there were encroachments on 
the park it might deprive his four 
children of the opportunity to play there. 
It is to be hoped that if the project 
ever comes to fruition, enough room will 
be left to squeeze in those four Strauss 
kids. ae 


Of course, politics had to enter into 
the question, and it did. Had the propo- 
sition come from the late Mayor 
Mitchell, the friend of the Vanderbilts, 
who endeavored to secure his renomina- 
tion with a two-million-dollar slush fund, 
it would have received far different 
treatment; but the idea that “Red Mike” 
of Brooklyn, a Tammany man and a 
friend of Hearst, should take an interest 
in providing people with the means to 
hear plenty of good music and to have 
their children given an opportunity to 
study the industrial arts aroused hilar- 
ity. 

When you come to think of it, is it 
not a reflection upon our intelligence 
that such a hostile attitude should be 
worked up when for the first time in 
the municipal government of New York 
a mayor has had the vision and the 
public spirit to aid and indorse such a 
project as the proposed memorial and 
has also had the pluck and the courage 
to go and face the opposition as Hylan 
did in Albany the other day? 

Probably and possibly, Mr. Berolz- 
heimer, Mr. Haag and Mayor Hylan 
may live to see this fine, this noble plan 
put through, but it will come when the 
mass of the people, particularly labor, 
makes its voice and its vote felt. 

*” * + 
some of the papers 
have taken the ridiculous stand that 
the whole affair is simply a money- 
making scheme and an opportunity for 
Tammany graft. That certain entrance 
and other fees must be charged is obvi- 
ous on the face of it. After you have 
got your location and your buildings up, 
there comes the question of maintenance. 

We are a nation of slogans, and as 
soon as somebody raises a slogan that 
appeals to the unthinking they all rush 


One point more: 





[Continued on page 8] 
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in. “He Kept Us Out Of The War’ is 
one; Blaine was defeated by another, 
“Rum, Romanism and Rebellion”; “Save 
Central Park!” is the latest, so all the 
righteous ones who want to get into 
the limelight and want their patriotism 
and public spirit honored and incidental- 
ly broadcasted are out, loud-voiced, even 
though, as I said, not two per cent 
of them have ever seen Central Park, 
ever come to it; and while they, with 
hypocritical duplicity, are careful to say 
that they approve of the plan itself, 
there is not one per cent of them who 
would stand by the Mayor in the matter 
even if the site be changed, and con- 
tribute the necessary funds to see it 
become a reality. 


x * x 


_The rebuff which Mayor Hylan and 
his supporters received at Albany by 
no means ends the movement. What 
the Mayor attempted was to put over 
an act introduced by Mr. Levy authoriz- 
ing the use of a portion of Central Park 
for the erection and standing of the 
buildings for the advancement of educa- 
tion in music, drama and the arts. In 
other words, the Mayor was trying to 
hurry matters up, and, with the assist- 
ance of the bill, report progress. As 
the matter stands, the Mayor and the 
sponsors of the undertaking will con- 
tinue their agitation and work with the 
hope and expectation of putting the 
matter over when the Home Rule bill 
now in Albany passes the Assembly and 
the Senate. 


* * x 


One of the speakers when Mayor 
Hylan and City Chamberlain Berolz- 
heimer were before the legislature in 
Albany was Cecil Arden of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who surprised 
herself by making a brief address, which 
was very much to the point. She said 
that while our legislators have provided 
hospitals, clinics, boards of health, in 
fact almost everything for the welfare 
of the body, practically nothing has been 
done for the soul. True, through the 
generosity of individuals, we have the 
Stadium Concerts, concerts given in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
recent establishment ot the great music 
school in Rochester. 

One of the telling points made by her 
was that on her various trips to Europe 
she always felt intensely jealous when 
she looked about and saw the magni- 
ficent opportunities which even the 
humblest citizen enjoys there in the way 
of concerts, drama, opera and the ex- 
hibitions of both the fine and industrial 


arts. 
ok Ke * 


Among the veteran artists who have 
come to us this season to astound us 
by the maintenance of their powers and 
their undiminished virtuosity is César 
Thomson, Belgian violinist, which gives 
me the opportunity to say that I have 
always considered the Belgian violin 
school to be ahead of the French. The 
French school is distinguished by its 
exquisite taste, finesse, but it lacks the 
life, the red blood, which the Belgian 
school has in addition to the good quali- 
ties of the French. 

Now, it is a good many years since 
César Thomson played the Goldmark 
Concerto with Sam Franko’s American 
Symphony Orchestra in that beautiful 
old Chickering Hall on Fifth Avenue, 
which unfortunately has passed away. 
Now he comes to us to become professor 
of violin playing in the Ithaca Con- 
servatory. César Thomson’s personality 
is appealing. He has fine, white hair 
which hangs around his head like a halo. 
His whole appearance suggests vener- 
able sweetness and charm. When he 
came to us before, his playing was par- 
ticularly distinguished, not alone by its 
technical accuracy and refined style but 
by the beauty of his tone. His playing 
still has these qualities. 

It is well for us to have such a man 
come to the Ithaca school, for he repre- 
sents not merely violin virtuosity but 
shows us through the extraordinary 
preservation of his powers qualities 
which are of themselves an education; 
particularly to the younger generation, 
who can see in him a life devoted to 
art, a life that must have been clean, 
beautiful, for otherwise he could not 
stand as he does today before an audi- 
ence, winning them from the very start 
by the nobility of his playing and the 


personal appeal of his high and gentle 
character. 
* *« * 

Did you read how a woman who had 
been teaching music in Watertown and 
Utica, New York, died almost un- 
known in humble lodgings at Richmond 
Springs? That happened about a dozen 
years ago, when she passed away with 
only four people at her grave, and yet 
she had had a distinguished career. 

It has become known that she was a 
member of the Bonaparte family and so 
was recognized by the Emperor when she 
and her husband, Benton by name, laid 
before him her rights to recognition as a 
Bonaparte. When Napoleon III fell, she 
came to this country, supporting herself 
by teaching. 

She was the daughter of a beautiful 
Quaker girl, whom Joseph Bonaparte, 
ex-King of Spain and brother of the first 
Napoleon, installed as the mistress of his 
villa as far back as 1822. By special 
decree the union of Joseph Bonaparte 
and Annette Savage was legitimatized, 
and Mrs. Benton was received as a rela- 
tive of the Emperor. 

* * * 


From time to time I have briefly re- 
ferred to the splendid and comprehensive 
educational plan of Max Rabinoff, who 
has had a varied career as the head of 
opera companies. This plan has become 
known as the American Institute of 
Operatic Art. Its location is on a large 
tract of land at Stony Point on the Hud- 
son. Several buildings have already been 
put up. 

Rabinoff considers the time has come 
to give our artists the opportunity to 
develop their talent in their own country. 
He says that the object of the Institute 
of Operatic Art is really to be a work- 
shop where every branch of music shall 
be developed and coordinated. The stu- 
dents will be drawn from the music 
schools all over the country. They are to 
be the prize scholars. They are to have 
five months’ training at Stony Point, 
which is to be free of all expense to them. 
As the scheme progresses, further details 
will be given. 

In the meantime let me say that when 
the score of an opera has been selected 
for production, its merits will be given 
practical demonstration in the form of 
five months’ actual rehearsing. When 
the opera is ready to go on tour, it will 
have stood the test of the severest criti- 
cism by experts and should be genuinely 
worthy of presentation to the American 
public and to the world at large. 

Rabinoff declares that young American 
singers will not have to go to Europe as 
in the past to get a hearing. 

Rabinoff. you know. brought over that 
wonderful Ukrainian National Chorus. 


* * * 


The Russians do extraordinary things. 
One Russian, by the name of Lenin, upset 
the despotism of the ezars and estab- 
lished himself at the head of a com- 
munistic government which, with modifi- 
dation, seems likely to last and has 
already received the recognition of En- 
gland and Italy. 

One of the recent acts of the Soviet 
government has been to present a young 
talented boy by the name of Mischa 
Reison, who the great teacher Lessman 
thinks is of the first rank, with a.violin 
worth fifty thousand dollars. The boy 
for years was half starved. His later 
vears have been more agreeable. for he 
found a friend in an American living in 
Moscow, who was willing to stake him so 
that he might devote himself entirely to 
serious work and practice. 

Can vou fancy the American Govern- 
ment taking up a poor boy simply on ac- 
count of his talent and presenting him 
with a violin worth fiftv thousand dol- 
lars? Why. we are trying even now to 
get through the heads of some of the 
voliticians in Washington that it may be 
wrell to have a National Conservatory of 
Music to preserve the wonderful talent 
that we have in our midst and much of 
which is lost or proves a curse to those 
who possess it. 

* * & 

Robert Imandt writes me as follows: 

“The statement of the New York Trib- 
une has provoked much curiosity among 
those interested in my work. judging by 
some letters asking me whether I really 
‘played Chansson’s Po@éme and_ the 
“Mythes” with only two fingers’ at my 
recent appearances. For those showing 
me their interest and symnathy I wish 
to say that it is true that I lost the use 
of two fingers of my left hand as a result 
of a shrapnel wound received at Verdun. 
It is true that I remained three years 
paralyzed afterward, but it would be 


pure invention on my part to claim any 
longer such an unusual title as a ‘two- 
fingered violinist,’ for I recovered the full 





use of my left hand in 1919 under the 
able treatment of the specialists of Fort 
Sheridan Hospital, Ill. 

“I furthermore refuse any credit for 
any physical handicap whatsoever. 

“Thank you for your help in making 
this known.” 

* * * 

Deems Taylor of the World was rather 
put to it the other day when he had to 
write a review of Stokowski’s masterly 
performance of Taylor’s Suite, “Through 
the Looking Glass.” He did it in a very 
clever manner. He did not write any 
criticism at all, but he did say that if he 
had any criticism to make of his share 
of the evening’s performance, it would be 
to suggest “that Mr. Taylor might profit 
by a few lessons in bowing.” This in a 
sentence informs you that his work was 
received with such enthusiasm and ap- 
proval that he had to keep bowing, which 
he himself admits was done rather awk- 
wardly. 


* * * 


When Galli-Curci, to enable her to keep 
an engagement in Meridian, Mississippi, 
boarded the flat car of a freight train 
to carry her and her party on, the event. 
was broadcasted. Special reports were 
sent out. It seems that Madame had 
been traveling in an automobile which 
broke down in the mud ten miles from 
Demopolis, Alabama. Presently along 
came a freight train and rescued her and 
her party. So here is a new stunt. 
Travel in an automobile where there is 
mud and then wait for a freight train 
if you want to be included in all the news 
that’s fit to print. 

* * * 

To give you an idea to what we are 
coming, did you read how a policeman 
arrested eight musicians because he had 
found them playing music at the head of 
a funeral in Mott Street and they were 
doing it on Sunday. The magistrate very 
sensibly took the ground that this is New 
York and not New Jersey and that play- 
ing musical instruments in a funeral 
procession is not a serious offense. How- 
ever, as the law stands, all he could do 
was to convict the eight musicians, but 
to hold the sentence suspended over them. 

The trouble with the good people who 
made the blue laws years and years ago 
and with the good people who would like 
to see them rigidly enforced now is that 
they are bringing all law into contempt. 
Have you any idea what is considered an 
offense under the blue laws as they were 
passed in various States, notably Con- 
necticut, where the law made it an of- 
fense to run on Sunday? You had to 
move along with reverent mien in con- 
sideration of the sanctity of the day. 

Games of all kinds were prohibited, but 
that was not enough. It was made a 
misdemeanor for a mother to kiss her 
child on the Sabbath day, and it made 
her husband liable to be severely pun- 
ished if he sang anything but hymns on 
Sunday. You could arrest a man if he 
were rushing to the store to get a bottle 
of milk for a sick child. According to 
the law, he should have known the child 
would get sick and have bought the milk 


on Saturday. 
* * 


Every now and then that distinguished 
and notable artist, Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, breaks out and shows that she 
is just as wonderful as ever, not only as 
a pianist but as an interpreter of the 
works of the masters. She appeared re- 
cently in a concert with the Detroit Sym- 
phony and played the E Major Concerto 
of Moszkowski with such brilliancy as to 
astound her audience. She showed no 
fatigue when she had finished and, as the 
enthusiasm refused to settle down, re- 
turned to the piano, played with the or- 
chestra the famous Litoff Scherzo. That 
was not enough, so she played the “Danc- 
ing Doll” of Poldini. The Detroit press 
was unanimous in their recognition of 
the mastery displayed by an artist who is 
now more than sixty years of age, has 
been on the stage nearly half a century 
and can still come forward and, with 
a great orchestra, carry her audience off 
its feet. 

She is to be a guest teacher at the 
American Conservatory in Chicago this 
summer, which will be good news to the 
students of that very estimable insti- 


tution. 
* * ok 


The production of Carl von Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” interests me because of the 
difference in the public attitude to the 
big scene in the Wolf’s Glen, when they 
have flying bats, ghosts and images of 
the wild hunt. Now, in the olden days, 
when the opera was fresh, the good Ger- 
mans used to sit out that scene shivering 
in their shoes. Today our disillusioned 
opera-goers just laugh, larf, laff. 

Apropos, we are all agreed that 


Bohnen’s Caspar was the high spot of 
whole performance, which was also 
tinguished by the beautiful singing 
Miss Rethberg and little Miss Mario. 


: is 


Every now and then I hear of s 
incident in the life of our leading art 
which shows how considerate and g 
hearted they are, not merely in the \ 
of singing for charity or in their d 
tions to worthy organizations, all 
which is duly heralded in the press, 
in the way of something that does not 
into the papers and yet is indeed typ 
of many. 

Not long ago one of our most popu ar 
and successful singers, a lovely girl w th 
a beautiful voice, connected with |. 
Metropolitan Opera Company at | % 
time, gave a recital. After the reca, 
was over, she got word that three |; 
ladies had been more than anxious : 
come and hear her, but, overtaken as 
one was with sickness, they had to for: gy 
the pleasure. What do you suppose <j) 
did? Learning they had a piano, <he 
went down to their home and sang ty 
them the greater part of the numbers op 
her regular program. 

Her name—pretty and talented Sophic 
Braslau. 

* * * 

Musical criticism, South and West, is 

beginning to receive more attention fron 


newspaper proprietors and managing 
editors. Some of the results are surpris- 
ing. For instance, Carter Latimer, 


sports editor of the Greenville, South 
Carolina, News, was told to go to a reci- 
tal by Galli-Curci, whom he designated 
as “the leading batsman in the operatic 
and concert world.” However, he de- 
scribed the ovation the lady got at her 
concert when two thousand crowded into 
Textile Hall. The audience, said Latimer, 
had never heard such matchless, flawless 
beauty of tone, so satiny a timbre, such 
feeling for the true bel canto. 

But Latimer incidentally has _ put 
heart and new courage into those singers 
who are worried because they are put- 
ting on flesh, for, said he, “She is just as 
sweet and attractive as ever, and, if she 
seems slightly stouter, the embonpoint 
detracts not the least from her stage ap- 
pearance. She is even more attractive.” 

Not to be behind hand in novel view- 
point comes the critic of a Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, paper, who went the limit in de- 
scribing the vocal virtues of that noted 
and popular bass-baritone, Arthur Mid- 
dleton. Said he: “With a range of voice 
almost unbelievable, he runs from the 
crescendo to the diminuendo with such 
apparent ease that his hearers are at 
once captivated. He commences with the 
big end of a steamboat cable and runs his 
tones out to the end of the finest silken 
thread. From a whisper to thunder and 
back again, from the top of the steeple 
to the bottom of the sub-basement. And 
so smoothly, so easily, so gracefully that 
perfection is the only word available. 
Volume, color and range of Middleton’s 
voice, combined with most excellent ar- 
ticulation, make it simply wonderful.” 

These criticisms will give you a little 
idea of the new spirit that has come into 
the press of the far-off States. Probably 
the explanation may be that they were 
instructed by their city or managing edi- 
tors to write about the concerts, but to 


make it “snappy,” says your 


Tossini Opera Venture in St. Louis Ends 
with $9,000 Deficit 


Str. Louis, March 29.—The most re 
cent adventure of St. Louis into gran¢ 
opera came to a close on March 16 wit! 
a considerable financial debit but 
very artistic credit. M. A. Rossini, w! 


was responsible for the week’s pertor 
mances, has announced that plans 4! 
already under way for a bigger 


better season next year on a firm finan- 
This short season’s pertor- 
mances brought a deficit of more than 


cial basis. 


$9,000, which no doubt will be borne 
several spirited Italian citizens. 
deputy sheriff attached the box 0! 
receipts for an unpaid advertising ! 


+4 » 
OT ice 


However, this matter will be decided >Y 
perfor- 


court proceedings. The two 
mances of “Traviata” and one each 
“The Barber of Seville’ and “Lu 
were commendably given, but lack 
proper publicity combined with « 
flicting entertainments kept the a! 
ences to a minimum. 

HERBERT W. Cos’ 
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three millions of children in the schools 
and continuing with all those who show 
talent through the various schools, and 
py free scholarships and otherwise as- 
sisting those who seek careers on their 
merit and who are unusually gifted, 
through a conservatory of the highest 
type, approved and indorsed by the Gov- 
ernment itself, ‘where every possible ad- 
vantage can be supplied, make it un- 
necessary for any of our people to go 
abroad to acquire ‘atmosphere’ or to ob- 
iain the hallmark of some foreign insti- 
tution or individual. 


Time to Declare Independence 


“The purpose is to declare America’s 
musical independence. It is time we 
should see to it that our leadership shall 
extend beyond commerce and industry 
and material enterprises into the fields of 
science, literature, philosophy, drama 
and music. 

“America should have the credit and 
enjoy the pride of creating as great art- 
ists here as can be found in the world. 
It should be unnecessary to train or 
‘finish’ them in any other country. 

“It is estimated that prior to the war 
some 15,000 students, young men and 
young women, from the United States 
were annually studying in European 
countries, about sixty per cent of whom 
studied in Germany and Austria. Esti- 
mating that $1,000 a year each was re- 
quired to pay expenses and tuition, it 
would appear that the United States sent 
annually to foreign countries, to pay for 
the musical education of our children, 
the sum of fifteen millions of dollars. If 
Congress should establish such a con- 
servatory as is proposed, it ought to pro- 
vide such facilities and have such recog- 
nition and standing that our students of 
music and art would realize there is no 
need for their seeking such educational 
advantages elsewhere. 

“There is precedent for this action 
found in the older countries of Europe 
and in the new republics of South 
America. 

“In 1914 there were national conserva- 
tories of music in Ghent, Brussels, Ant- 
werp and Liége entirely supported by the 
Belgian government. 

“There was a national or municipal 
conservatory of music in all large cities 
of France. The Conservatory of Music 
and Acting in Paris is federal property. 
founded in 1672. France appropriated 
$380,000 a year for musical education. 
Italy appropriated $164,000 a _ year. 
Neither France nor Italy closed their 
national conservatories during the war. 
In Spain the government sets aside a 
section of the Royal Theater in Madrid 
for musical education and maintains a 
staff at an expense of $44,000 annually. 
The government of Hungary maintains a 
Royal Hungarian National Academy of 
Music and subsidizes other schools of 
music. The government of Portugal 
maintains a national conservatory at 
Lisbon, owning the building and paying 
the professors. In Norway the Music 
Academy at Bergen and the Conserva- 
tory of Music at Christiania each are 

given an annual grant by the govern- 
ment. Denmark contributes a yearly 
sum toward the support of a conservatory 
of music at Copenhagen, and the state 
is allowed to send to it twenty-one free 
students yearly. Sweden has adopted a 


Urge Action on 


similar policy—the state appropriating 
$83,700 yearly. Great Britain and Hoi- 
land also appropriate annual sums for 
promoting musical education. 

“There is a national conservatory of 
music in Chile, South America, supported 
by the government, in which free tuition 
is given. The government of Ecuador 
Supports a national conservatory of 
music and art in Quito and provides free 
tuition. Brazil supports a national con- 
servatory of music and an academy of 


arts. Peru makes a government grant 
in aid of music. Other precedents might 
be cited. 


The Stimulus of Music 


“As we know it today, music is the 
youngest of the arts. A commentator of 
note tells us that Bach and Beethoven 
are the Milton and Shakespeare of music, 
and the earlier works of Bach are only 
about 200 years old and but a portion of 
the Beethoven sonatas are more than a 
century old. 

“Most people can understand what in- 
spired the sculptor or the painter, but 
few can understand what music means 
or what it is intended to express. 

“Perhaps it may be accepted that the 
origin of music is the direct expression 
of feeling and an appeal to sympathetic 
feeling in others. 

“It is a mistake to consider music as 
inferior to the other arts on the ground 
and for the reason, as some look upon it, 
that it seems to have no obviously useful 
application. 

“The most exacting utilitarian might 
be satisfied on that point by obtaining 
the views and experiences of such busi- 
ness concerns as the Otis Elevator Co., 
Packard Motor Car Co., American Steel 
& Wire Co., Winchester Arms Co. and 
Western Electric Co., who use mass sing- 
ing or employ bands as a means of creat- 
ing enthusiasm, entertaining their people 
and stimulating good nature. 

“All forms of expression appeal to and 
influence human beings. Without at- 
tempting to consider the technical or the 
philosophical, deep and _ far-reaching 
characteristics and nature of the art, 
which only a student or trained expert 
could do, we may conclude that the ap- 
peal of music is to the emotions, whether 
it be classical music or romantic music, 
but it is an intelligent appeal. 

“Perhaps its greatest virtue, whether 
it be church music, social music, choral 
music, concert music, military music or 
theatrical music, is its power to lift the 
mind above sordid cares and worries, its 
power to give pleasure, stimulus, peace 

‘and rest. 

“No instrument has ever been invented 
that compares in beauty of tone with the 
cultivated human voice. Just as poetry 
means ‘great thoughts expressed in beau- 
tiful language,’ music may be defined as 
‘great feeling expressed in beautiful 
sounds.’ It is sometimes called ‘the 
divine art.’ 

“Articulation by fingers and by vocal 
organs means that music has a language 
and literature all its own. 


Real Need for Education 


“There is a real need for education, 
especially for advanced pupils, that this 
language and literature may be learned 
and understood. 

“Love for good music should be taught 
and cultivated just as much as the love 
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Olga Samaroff has reached those serene and lofty 
verfeormed. , Madame 
sees, hears, feels and utters things with her soul. 
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for good pictures, good architecture, 
good literature. 

“Music was developed in Europe and 
its interpretation received greater appre- 
ciation there because those in authority 
fostered it, the state indorsed it and the 
Church patronized it. 

“We should not lag behind any land in 
matters of education. The country needs 
a broader as well as a higher culture in 
music, more lovers of music as well as 
more musicians, more understanding as 
well as more technic. 

“To meet this need it would appear 
that the establishment of a national con- 
servatory of music and art should be 
favored.” 


John C. Freund’s Statement 


Following Senator Fletcher’s state- 
ment, a communication was read from 
John C. Freund, president of the Musi- 
cal Alliance of America and editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. It was apparent that 
this made a good impression on all, in- 
cluding the committee members. The 
statement was as follows: 

“Being now nearly eighty years of age 
and suffering from grievous physical dis- 
ability, I am unable to be personally 
present at this hearing, so I must crave 
your indulgence to my plea for Govern- 
ment recognition of the value of the 
cultural influences, especially of music. 

“That what I say may have some 
weight of authority, let me state that | 
gave this country its first musical paper 
in English over fifty years ago, and so as 
a pioneer I have lived through the great 
period of the rise and expansion of our 
musical life and particularly of our 
musical industries, which today pass the 
world in quality as well as quantity. 

“In 1913, after many years of investi- 
gation, I brought out the fact that this 
country was spending more on music in 
all its forms, music industries, musical 
education, than the rest of the world put 
together. Incredible as it may seem, we 
were then spending $600,000,000. Today 
the amount is nearly $800,000,000. 

“This brought calls from all over to 
come out and tell the story. So for over 
ten years I went out, though not as a 
paid lecturer, and spoke in over 110 cities 
to half a million people, not alone to 
musicians and those interested in music, 
but to chambers of commerce, business 
associations, working people in factories, 
and have also spoken to fully as many 
high school children, telling the story and 
the wonderful accomplishment we had 
already made and that the time had come 
for us to proclaim our musical and artis- 
tic independence as the time came when 
we. proclaimed first our political, later 
industrial and finally our financial inde- 
pendence in the sense that we would 
stand up for our own talent, encourage 
it and not be carried away by the obses- 
sion for everything and everybody for- 
eign, whether it had merit or not. 


A Vital Force for Humanity 


“To the statesman and the educator 
there appear to be so many important 
problems that need attention that music 
seems a far-off cry. In my judgment, 
the great mistake that has been made 
by those who would advocate the great 
cause has been that the appeal, whether 
to philanthropic and public-spirited in- 
dividuals, to school boards, to municipal, 
State and national government, has been 
on the basis of ‘doing something for 
music.’ 

“It was particularly while I was out 
in my public work, which was recorded 





National Conservatory Bills’ 


il? 


by the press in hundreds and hundreds 
of columns, articles and interviews, that 
I realized that it was not what we can 
do for music but ‘what music can do 
for us all in every one of our human 
activities.’ 

“Even to educated and _ intelligent 
people music seems very well for those 
who care for it, especially if the appeal 
is in the shape of music in the higher 
form. Many think it is all right for 
church service and in the various means 
of providing social entertainments, but 
it has never yet been considered as a 
vital force not alone to humanize but 
to enable us to carry the burdens that 
come to us all. 

“It was while I was out talking to 
thousands of working people during the 
noon hour that I realized that much 
of the so-called ‘unrest of labor’ is due 
to the monotony of the job. Men and 
women no longer make anything. In 
vast industrial plants they supervise 
some one little job eight hours a day, 
six days a week of soul-deadening labor 
which leaves them when the whistle 
sounds asking themselves, ‘What am I 
getting out of it?’ 

“T am proud of, the fact that I was 
one of the very first to advocate the 
introduction of music during the fac- 
tory hours when the noise of the machin. 
ery permitted. In hundreds’ and 
hundreds of our industrial establishments 
today music has been found to exert an 
influence so beneficial that it has pro- 
duced differences in attitude not alone 
to the job but to the employing powers. 


Factor in Americanization 


“In some factories where I addressed 
thousands of men, where they told me 
there were twenty to thirty different 
nationalities and where they couldn’t 
speak much English, when I heard them 
sing ‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,’ I 
realized that through music a force can 
be exerted to Americanize our alien 
population greater than anything in the 
way of speeches, pamphlets, newspaper 
articles could bring about. 

“In helping the establishment of com- 
munity choruses, I realized that these 
organizations which bring together old 
and young, rich and poor, go far to 
break down those unfortunate differ- 
ences of race and religion, class preju- 
dice, that were very largely responsible 
for the great war. 

“As a factor in business, many of our 
leading dry goods and _ department 
stores have already realized that to be- 
gin the day with a sing helps sales. 

“No man who has ever stood, as I 
have, and seen 1200 young people enter 
their great hall singing to the music of 
their own orchestras, in which there 
were girls as well as boys, colored ones, 
too, would have failed to realize the 
inspiration and power of music in en- 
abling the young people to start the 
day right instead of crawling, as Shake- 
speare said, like snails unwillingly to 
school. : 

“The hard-pressed, sorely tried busi- 
ness man, even if he is not musical, finds 
in music a solace and nerve restorer 
beyond power of expression. I have seen 
this force when the man was ready to 
throw up his hands owing to a combina- 
tion of circumstances and who was re- 
stored to mental equilibrium and given 
new life to meet the issue through the 
music played by his little girl. : 

“T have seen the drudgery of domestic 
service, where the woman, having gotten 


{Continued on page 23] 
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Standard for Voice Students 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Mr. Witherspoon’s inspiring “Call’’ to 
the vocal teachers of America in your 
issue of March 8 is of genuine interest, 
and here’s hoping that it will have good 
results. 

The idea of “standardization,” which 
seems to be sweeping over the country in 
an effort to call a halt to what may be 
termed unrestricted “license” of ideas 
running riot without rhyme or reason, 
may have its good points. For me 
“standardization” is the crushing of the 
individual artistic utterance. 

However, a true vocal teacher upholds 
a “standard” for his students, a standard 
which is subservient only to laws of 
nature and common sense. How to ac- 
quire the true conditions that produce 
beautiful, free and controlled tone is the 
great question. On this subject of tone- 
production I would say that the teacher 
who can impart to a pupil the way to 
create conditions that produce artistic 
free tone has the key to the situation! 

I am convinced that this “way” does 
not lead the students into the maze of 
“scientific knowledge,” but to the open 
road of nature, coupled with common 
sense. Nature’s laws are not “guess- 
work.” They embody established prin- 
ciples of law and order which cannot be 
transgressed without dire results. These 
principles the sincere student learns to 
understand and apply, obtaining the de- 
sired result—natural, free, controlled 
tone—and without the help of a single 
artificial “device,” but by common sense, 
“plain-as-your-hand” way, no mystery, 
no secrecy. MAy SILVA TEASDALE. 

Savannah, Ga., March 27, 1924. 


MOT 
Responds to Witherspoon’s Plea 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Mr. Herbert Witherspoon’s article in 
the March 8 issue of your estimable 
paper is most timely and commendable. 
Mr. Witherspoon has, as Bacon might 
have said, rung the bell to call the wits 
of the profession together. 

The strong appeal in the article, to- 
gether with your splendid editorial in 
the same issue, should incite all earnest 
and honest vocal teachers to “bury the 
hatchet” and to consider it not only his 
business, but also his duty to do all in 
his power to cooperate in the matter of 
a thorough investigation of all the con- 
flicting claims in the vocal world today 
and a consequent reorganization of our 
profession. 

All long-established vocal teachers will 
know something of the scientific research 
work I have done during the past thirty- 
three years and the discoveries I have 
made on the subject of voice. They will 
also know that all these have been pub- 
lished in the various musical journals of 
the country, where anyone may now look 
them up. I believe that Mr. Wither- 
spoon is sincere in his call, and I believe 
that you are likewise sincere in your 
editorial comment. You both deplore 
the disgracefully chaotie conditions in 
which the vocal teaching profession now 
finds itself after a half century of bitter 
controversy. You issue a call to get 
together and establish a vocal clinic to 
the end that a body of sound scientific 
principles may be formulated and given 
to the profession. 

I therefore make to Mr. Witherspoon, 

or the American Academy of Vocal 
Teachers and to the MusICAL AMERICA 
the following offer: 
_ Firstly, I gladly welcome a thorough 
investigation of the various claims that 
I have presented to the public during the 
last twenty years. 

Secondly, I make the offer to locate in 
New York City for a year or however 
long it may take to complete a satis- 
factory investigation of my work. I shall 
be glad to enact my original experimen- 
tal work by gathering together similar 
crude vocal material used in my original 
work. I shall be glad to accept any and 
every kind of impossible vocal material 
presented to me by the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate. 

Thirdly, I shall be ready to begin this 
work at any time after the expiration of 
my present school year in June, although 
I would prefer to spend the summer in 
Chicago and be ready to go to New York 
in the fall. 

Someone must make a start. 


I throw 





‘ Let’s go! 


down my cards. If the vocal profession 
is ready for an impartial investigation 
of all the conflicting claims in the vocal) 
world and to “abolish evils now disrupt- 
ing art,” here is the chance to prove it. 
ANNA GROFF-BRYANT. 
Galesburg, Ill., March 25, 1924. 


i) wat ) wl 
Plea for American Art 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In striking contrast is the work or 
attitude of Mary Garden to Ashley 
Pettis. The former states: “There is 
no such thing as art in America” (a 
direct misstatement) ; the latter: “I am 
very happy at the outcome of my New 
York recital” of American compositions. 

Art is the expression of the life and 
struggles of a people, hence, art is his- 
tory. Suppress one and you suppress 
the other. Music is another matter to 
be seriously considered. If we continue 
in our artistic snobbism, or anti-Ameri- 
canism, it were well to inform those 
making sacrifices to educate young 
America in art that the said instruction 
is being given under false pretences in 
Europe as well as in America, for, in 
denouncing American art, we know in 
our hearts that we are robbing these 
young Americans of prestige. Anywhere 
from the second to the last place will be 
accorded them, and the foreigner will 
always have the first. 

Under these circumstances, why edu- 
cate young America in the fine arts? 
Why not turn to trade, pure and simple, 
and be known as a commercial people, 
devoid of poetry or ideals? If we are 
to be part of international art (and as 
far as my investigation has gone we are 
second to no country in the fine arts) 
then, our attitude must change at once. 
If Marshall has the voice of Caruso, give 
him the same rank. If Spalding has the 
gifts of Kreisler, follow the same rule 
of fair-play. For opera companies in- 
corporated in the U. S. A., the foreign 
repertory should be given in English, 
and one American opera for every for- 
eign one. 

ELEANOR EVEREST FREER, 
Chairman American Music, Illinois 
Federation of Music Clubs. 
Chicago, Ill., March 24, 1924. 


Cet) al 
“Voice-Placing” Again 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
Your “Open Forum” is certainly a 
great institution and it often gives me 
food for thought and also many times 
a vast amount of amusement. Fer ex- 
ample, in your copy of Jan. 26, there is 
a letter which you head “A Thrust at 
Breath Controllers,” in which our friend 
Percy Dow takes a slam at such of us 
teachers who still use such “absurdities” 
as “voice placing,” “nasal (7?) reso- 
nance,” “registers,” “breath control” and 
other such junk, and then he goes on 
wisely to tell us that “singing is entirely 
a matter of hearing.” Agreed, for how 
could we sing or learn to sing if we did 
not hear, and then he adds “we breathe 
to live and not to sing”—wonderful! 
May I ask him just how could we sing 
if we did not breathe? And then he 
proceeds to advise such of us who still 
believe in the above mentioned “junk” to 
scrap our “vocal war machines” and re- 
build them into aeroplanes, so the voice 
could “float through the air” and not 
be projected with thunderings and ex- 
plosions. Oh Lord, what a simile to use! 
Had he only proposed for us to turn 
our “war machines” into gliders it might 
have passed, but aeroplanes of all things! 
Machines which cannot maintain them- 
selves at any given level without the 
application of great force and sustained 
air tension, and what shall we say about 
the “thunderings and explosions” which 
accompany the floating through the 
a ss 
By “voice placing” I at least mean, 
first of all, removing, if such exist, all 
false tensions of throat and body which 
prevent good natural production of tone, 
and then teaching the pupil to know and 
produce good pure tones. After more or 
less practice the sub-conscious mind will 
do its work perfectly and I would then 
call the voice “placed,” but how well or 
how badly depends upon the teacher. If 
well done the voice should now be an 
instrument, to be played on at will, and 
under perfect control _of_ the singer’s 


brain, and, may I add, imagination, for 
who can truly sing well without the 
latter? 

Regarding “registers,” did Mr. Dow 
ever hear a male singer in whose voice, 
no matter how trained, he could not 
detect the change from the open chest 
(so-called) to the upper closed voice 
(also so-called) ? I never did, and I have 
heard in my time the best the world 
has produced, or most of them. In the 
male voice, the many (singing) vowels, 
about ten in the English language, can 
only be produced perfectly throughout 
the scale by means of the change I 
speak of, and, mark you, this change 
occurs in each and every vowel at a 
different spot in the scale and also varies 
more or less with every singer. To 
carry the lower (or chest) voice beyond 
where nature demands the change means 
the mutilation of the vowel, or shouting, 
and Lord knows we hear both daily done 
by singers who should know better. 

A well “placed” voice is always reso- 
nant, but varies in the individual, some 
have more and some less naturally, and 
as to breathing, it is simple enough if 
taught and practised correctly from the 
start, and the difference between force 
and tension inculcated everlastingly. The 
latter is always right, former never. It 
is not the amount of air that is taken 
in, but how we use it that counts. The 
old “bel canto” school and nomenclature 
is good enough for me anyway. 

HENRY DUNMAN. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 25, 1924. 


Cat 1 


Suggests Jury for Vocal Teachers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In MusicAL AMERICA’ (Mephisto’s 
Musings), Feb. 2, you say that I exag- 
gerate when I claim, as I did in an inter- 
view, that the great majority of singing 
teachers belong in jail, and that the 
musical profession is full of unscrupu- 
lous fakers. 

I feel so strongly on this subject, as I 
consider it of immense importance to the 
coming generations, that I am almost 
unable to find words strong enough to 
express my feelings, and I am sure that 
the matter could hardly be exaggerated. 

Let me go further into this subject and 
say a few words on the difficulty of pass- 
ing judgment as to the teachers’ ability. 

In order to arrive to a conclusion that 
a teacher is or is not qualified to teach, 
it is not enough to hear just one pupil, 
because that one might happen to be 
exceptionally gifted or naturally untal- 
ented. 

It is necessary to hear a fairly large 
number of pupils, every one of whom has 
to testify as to technic acquired. It must 
be remembered that a teacher can give 
neither voice nor talent, but a right 
training of the voice in every case. 

As far as I can see, this is the only 
possible proper test. Being famous does 
not prove a teacher’s ability. Peter Bon- 
nier, the celebrated throat and voice 
specialist, who made interesting observa- 
tions at the Paris Conservatory for a 
number of years, relates in his book that 
the best of 200 applicants are accepted 
among 2000 each year, and he declares 
that among fifty who take part in the 
annual contest only eight sing well. He 
finds that many of the pupils from year 
to year register decline rather than 
progress. . Very often one side or 
another of vocal culture is over-empha- 
sized. You hear them say that if you 
know how to breathe correctly you can 
be a Caruso or Patti. The importance of 
nasal voice, the vocalization of certain 
vowels is often over-stated. In all these 
methods there is something that is useful 
to know, but when a single detail is ex- 
aggerated it may prove fatal to further 
development of the voice, just as an 
overdose of medicine may cause death 
when its moderate use would most likely 
have effected the cure. 

There are many teachers of vocal 
music who have learned their line in 
books and who therefore are unable to 
sing. Do you think that such teachers 
can instruct efficiently? . . Not men- 
tioning the fakers, how many kinds of 
teachers are there who are not compe- 
tent to teach for one or another reason? 

First, a vocal teacher must be able to 
sing. It is not necessary that he or she 
should be a great singer, but every tone 
demonstrated to a pupil must be correct. 
The second condition is that a teacher 
should not be a fanatical believer in a 
single method. A good physician must 
recognize the sickness of his patient be- 
fore starting a treatment, so the voice 





teacher must make a diagnosis of 
pupil’s voice at first and treat it in 
way to correct the faults. 

People generally do not hear their « ., 
voices. They get accustomed to th », 
and do not hear their faults, so it 
almost impossible to convince them t , 
they do not sing right. That is wh 
teacher can misguide even a very mus 
person during quite a long period. 

It is necessary, I think, to form a j, 
of capable experts who would hear 
pupils before they begin to study wit: ; 
certain teacher and hear them ag: ir 
after a few months. I am always re: |, 
to undergo such a test. 

ELISABETH MAJOR-ALEXANDE! 

New York City, March 23, 1924. 


wwe 
In Memorium—Ernest Van Dyc} 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

With the passing of Ernest Van Dy. + 
the world lost one of the greatest singing 
actors it has ever known; one whose 
immense intelligence and vital, glowing 
genius gave an unforgettable stamp to 
everything he ever did. He made other: 
pale into insignificance in the parts h¢ 
made his own, and his Lohengrin, Ts. 
tan, Tannhduser, Parsifal, Des Grieux 
and Werther are immortal, unforget- 
table things to those who, like myself, 
heard him in his prime. I have read 
with irritation the unjust and for the 
most part untruthful articles in Ameri- 
can papers and wondered. But in look- 
ing up dates, I find that America never 
heard Van Dyck in his prime as I did, 
thirty years or more ago. Then he was 
the idol of Vienna, creating the tenor 
réles in “Manon” and “Werther” at the 
Imperial Opera; creating Parsifal ai 
Bayreuth; creating Lohengrin in Paris 
with Charles Lamoureux’s orchestra, and 
his “creations” of parts are lasting 
monuments. 

His voice was very beautiful, but i: 
never was perfectly placed, and his ten- 
dency to sacrifice beauty of tone, at 
times, for the color and meaning of a 
word, carried away by his ardent tem- 
perament, was never agreeable to Ameri- 
can audiences. Europeans made light of 
his vocal defects, for the sake of the 
tremendous emotion and artistic satic- 
faction his performances gave them. Fo: 
one who like myself has lived in and for 
music and art since the cradle, a child 
of the Paris Conservatoire at its best, 
1887 to 1902, when it boasted of Gounod, 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Delibes, Dela- 
borde, Duvernoy, etc., as its teachers and 
examiners, and Ambroise Thomas as its 
director, there are few singing artists 
today who can equal Fauré, Van Dyck, 
Renaud, Rose Caron, Ternina, Gilibert, 
Jean de Reszké, etc. They all have im- 
mortalized things and made them s 
vividly their creations. There has never 
been a Hamlet like Fauré, a Romeo like 
Jean de Reszké, an Othello like Tamagno. 
To my dying day I shall remember only 
one Tannhduser and Lohengrin—Van 
Dyck. He thrilled you with his creative 
genius, and tones became a secondary 
matter. It seems wrong that such a 
glowing personality should pass out from 
among us with so little tribute paid t 
it here in America, where now the best 
of art and the best of artists live and 
have their being; the country that has 
become the greatest center of musica! 
activities in the world. 

LILLIE SANG-COLLINS. 

Gooding, Idaho, March 27, 1924. 


lt 1 ‘ 
The Place of Jazz 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I was most interested in the outcom: 
of the jazz début in Aeolian Hall, par- 
ticularly because of my belief in a defi- 
nite relation of music to the spiritua! 
(and by spiritual I mean that great 
unknown, mysterious realm, the essen- 
tial spirit of things as opposed to th: 
phenomenon of which the senses take 
cognizance; that world which man 
reaches and with which he establishes 
relationship through the domain of th: 
susceptible, the sympathetic, the in- 
tuitive, the instinctive) and because 0! 
my belief that the conception of great. 
lasting music can only come from th 
man with broad vision and understand- 
ing of life. 

I believe that jazz has its place; that 
it will have its influence on the futur 
development of a national music and w! 
perhaps open up new channels for ne\ 
rhythms and meters. For this and a! 
service it does in bringing relief or plea 
ure to mankind—if it may be calle 
relief or pleasure—and for the rem 
neration or livelihood it brings to ma! 
musicians, jazz is valuable! But to cor 
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it in any way to great creations, to 


: ” ortal expressions of the inner life, or 


tu 
BS liv: 


.ppose that any jazz composition will 
will survive the utterances of our 
t composers, is nothing short of 


Apropos, the review of this jazz con- 
cert in your most worthy paper by B. R. 
He says, in part, “that it is easy and 
fascinating to listen to in homeo- 
ie doses”; with which I entirely 


eve 


perce. Fascinating indeed! But things 
fascinating are not always uplifting. 
Easy to listen to! Yes! because it re- 


quires no mental effort to appreciate. 
To proceed: “That its attraction re- 
sides in qualities almost exclusively ex- 


S ternal. For there is nothing noble, mov- 
ling or dignified about this particular 


form of music.” There Mr. B. R. hits 
the nail squarely on the head. He goes 
on. “Back of it all . . lies nothing of 
significance, nothing eloquent and fine, 
nothing that nourishes the imagination! 
Mr. B. R. voices my thoughts. Music, 


to deserve the name, must be noble, mov- 


ing, dignified. It must be eloquent, fine, 
nourishing to the imagination. Real] art 
is anything but external. The more ex- 
ternal, the sooner it dies. Music to live 


must come from the inner life, must 


spring forth from the heart of men who 
have lived greatly and who understand 


hand love the permanent in life. 


Music to live must come from men who 


through their experiences, trials, tribu- 
‘lations, failures and _ successes have 


grown into a vision of eternal life and 
are able, through mastery of their tech- 


‘nic and consecration of their lives to art 


—to God,—to reproduce, recreate these 
very experiences through which they 
have passed. This is the living quality 
inmusic. It is anything but external. 
Most jazz writers today write for 
“Mammon”—gold. The genius, the art- 
ist writes for God, either consciously or 
unconsciously. If this be true—and all 


one has to do is to examine closely for 
the truth—jazz, as a music, has not the 
enduring qualities. As Mr. B. R. so 
aptly puts it, “Jazz is simply immensely 


clever, effervescent and for the moment 
stimulating.” A good prize fight is 
clever and is certainly stimulating. 

Things stimulating and fascinating 
are apt to bring out the animal in man. 
Certainly it will not engender the god- 
like qualities. It wi'll not put a germ of 
good in a man’s soul to go out and do 
better, and to me that is music’s service. 
A great composition finely performed 
brings out the best in man, creates in 
him a desire to do greater things, to 
accomplish more. It lifts him out of 
sordid thoughts, sordid existence and is 
an impetus to self-development and ser- 
vice. 

In Mephisto’s Musings I was so happy 
to read: “Sober judgment of some of 
those who attended appears to be that 
what was lacking in this new departure, 
admitting that much of it had value and 
deserves respectful consideration, was 
that it entirely lacked the spiritual—in- 
deed, that it was very wonderful, very 
interesting, most exhilarating, but lacked 
—soul.” 

In other words, jazz lacks that power 
which all music must have if it is to be 
great and enduring, namely, to portray 
beauty, love, kindness, to uplift mankind 
and help carry on God’s work of spiritual 
evolution for humanity. 

FREDERIC TILLOTSON. 

Boston, March 19, 1924. 


ll) el 


Proschowsky and His Critics 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

Mr. Proschowsky’s “absurdities” con- 
cerning the teaching of singing continue 
to receive the attention of several writ- 
ers, who seem to have one or two pre- 
conceived ideas about singing themselves. 
Whether or not his critics fail to under- 
stand what he means, or whether they 
are so sure of their own theories that 
they are blind to the merits of another’s 
ideas, I do not know; but why they should 
interpret his phrase that we “breathe to 
live and not to sing,” to mean that he has 
evolved a method of singing without 
breath, is more than I can say! 

Mr. Proschowsky, both in his writings 
and lectures, often uses blunt phrases 
which may seem startling to the old-time 
singing teacher, but which, under analy- 
sis, are not so revolutionary after all. 
His attempt is to get students to under- 


stand that singing is, first of all, a men- 
tal concept. He would be the last to 
suppose that one could sing without 
using breath, but he maintains that the 
tone should control the breath and not 
the breath the tone. 

If a person wishes to take a step, he 
begins to walk without making any vol- 
untary preparations as far as the mus- 
cles of his legs are concerned. Like- 
wise, if he wishes to sing, he begins to 
sing without first taking an inventory of 
the state of his diaphragm, the position 
of his floating ribs or the degree of ex- 
pansion of his intercostal muscles! Yet 
these theories are still taught, and in the 
so-called best studios, too, for I can bear 
witness to the results obtained through 
faithful adherence to them! 


As for registers, Mr. Proschowsky 
says there are none, or at least that there 
is only one. Yet his critics cry out that 
this cannot be, since there are voices in 
which the registers are not properly uni- 
fied! Does that prove that he is wrong? 
It would rather indicate that they fail 
to grasp his idea that there are no regis- 
ters, and to disregard his theory that the 
existence of registers proves that a 
wrong method of singing is being used. 

Mr. Proschowsky has also been taken 
to task for stating that hearing is the 
basis of singing. Personally, I do not 
believe that a singer can hear his own 
voice as it is heard by another, a fact 
which every singer who has ever sung 
for a phonograph knows to be true. But 
again, I maintain that his declaimers 
are limited in their understanding of the 
meaning of “to hear” and confuse it with 
the more physical function of listening. 
To hear with the mind is the function 
which he is trying to develop. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Proschowsky. 
His ideas are not new to some teachers I 
could name, who have been developing 
singers of the first rank thirty years 
before his book, “The Way to Sing,” saw 
the light of day. . . . His ideas 
are along the right track and will, per- 
haps, awaken new ideas in other minds. 

HAROLD DAVIs. 

New York City, March 15, 1924. 


wae 
Tribute to Late Mai Davis Smith 


To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 
I desire to express, for the members 
of the National Concert Managers’ As- 


sociation, our sincere regret at the pass- 
ing on of our friend and colleague, Mai 
Davis Smith: We feel that we have 
lost one of our most valuable members, 
and are sure that the musical public of 
Buffalo will greatly miss her activities, 
and will sustain a real loss in the splen- 
did work she has consistently and 
steadily been a part of for so many 
years. 

The entire association mourns her loss. 
Mrs. WILSON-GREENE, president, Nat. 

Concert Managers’ Assn. 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1924. 
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Jeannette Vreeland 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the March 15 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA there is a statement on page 
21 in the write-up of Jeannette Vreeland 
that she is under the management of 
Haensel & Jones. 

I wish to advise you that Miss Vree- 
land is under exclusive contract with me 
until June 30, 1924, so that I am sure 
you will want to make this correction 
through the columns of your valuable 
paper. WALTER ANDERSON. 

New York, N. Y., March 17, 1924. 





ACCLAIM SCHUMANN HEINK 





Singer Gives Recital in Madison—Uni- 
versity Glee Club Heard 


MADISON, WIs., March 29.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink was welcomed enthusi- 
astically by a capacity audience at the 
Parkway recently. Florence Hardeman, 
violinist, and Katherine Hoffman, accom- 
panist, gave valuable assistance to the 
contralto in an attractive recital. 

The Men’s Glee Club of the University 
of Wisconsin gave its first concert of the 
year in Music Hall on March 15. After 


700 persons had been turned away, it was 
decided to repeat the program on the fol- 
lowing evening, and this was done before 
another enthusiastic audience. Under 
the baton of E. Earle Swinney, the or- 
ganization reached a high degree of 
artistic merit in music ranging from 
Handel choruses to modern college songs. 
CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 
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songs into her repertoire. 


Mme. Genovese has a splendid mezzo- 
soprano voice which was thoroughly ap- 
preciated.—N. Y. Globe. 


She sang in sustained tones of steady 
pitch.—N. Y. Times. 


won much 


Mezzo-Soprano 


M™: GENOVESE was the favored pupil of the famous Vincenzo 
Lombardi. 

Mme. Genovese has been associated with the Manhattan, Los Angeles 
and San Carlo Opera Companies and has won many friends and admirers 
in the field of opera. As an operatic singer she is noted for the pleasing 
quality and clarity of her well-schooled mezzo-soprano voice. 
is at all times finished and artistic, and shows the musician from every 
point of view. 

Since the last few years Mme. Genovese has devoted a great deal of 
her time to English singing, and has taken some of the best American 
She is thus able to present an interesting and 


varied program suitable for any event. 





Her singing 





Some Typical Press Comments 


applause.—N. /Y. 


A new singer, Nana Genovese, was 
heard as La Cieca, disclosing a voice of 
unusual richness and warmth, so well 
produced as to give constant pleasure to 
her audience.—Buffalo Express. 


Mme. Genovese, who sang Azucena, 


Available for Opera, Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: OTTOKAR BARTIK, 1425 Broadway, New York City 


Herald. 


Her voice is rich and beautiful and she 
sings with much warmth.—Plainfield 
Courier. 


Mme. Genovese combines a magnetic 
personality with a beautiful, well-schooled 
voice.—Paterson Press-Guardian. 


gave a sympathetic interpretation of the 
réle and charmed her audience, who en- 
thusiastically and repeatedly recalled her 
for both the pure contralto quality of 
her voice and fine histrionic ability. Her 
last act was especially sung with highly 
artistic appreciation of the dramatic 
values of the part.—Paterson Press. 
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BUFFALO 
“Gigli Suggests Caruso Strongly in His Golden 


Tone’”’ 


Like Caruso, too, he has'the occasional sob and break in the voice, in 
moments of pathos and passion. 

The tenor was at the pinnacle of his work in those numbers when he 
forgot himself and visualized the scenes of which he sang. How stirring 
was his aria, “Un di ali azzurro spazio” from Giordona’s “Andre Chenier,” 
how charming the tender Pastorale from Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” and how 
the Tosca air, “Elucevan le stelle,” pulled at the heart strings. His 
voice is so opulent in power, so rich in changing tints, his phrasing is so 
finished and he has such command of the graces of beautiful singing as 
to call forth constant admiration. 


BUFFALO EXPRESS by Mary M. Howard. 
BUFFALO 


“Great Tenor Wins Royal Reception” 


The first appearance in Buffalo of Beniamino Gigli, leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, marked a red-letter event in this season’s 
musical history. Last evening Elmwood Music Hall was filled with a 
large audience that gave this distinguished artist a royal reception due 
so great a singer. Mr. Gigli has a voice that is of luscious sweetness 
and crystalline beauty in its ringing top notes. There is also a very 
human quality in it that suggests Caruso, and while perhaps it may not 
be of such organ-like timbre, for sheer lyric loveliness it is unsurpassed 


by any tenor of today. 
BUFFALO COURIER. 
DETROIT 


**Young Metropolitan Tenor Is Worthy Aspirant 


for Crown of Caruso”’ 


Gigli has an immense amount of power, capable of filling the ultimate 
nooks and crannies of the cavernous arena, with a respectable volume of 
sound to spare. He has also a perfectly disciplined singing machine in 
his throat which is a greater asset than mere ability to make a noise. 
He handles his voice as a great violinist employs his instrument with 
commanding intelligence that can produce a gentle, flexible, lyric tone 


as well as a fog-horn blast. 
By R. J. McLAUGHLIN. 


DETROIT 
*“Gigli’s Voice Holds Audience in Thrall’’ 


Gigli is one of the leading tenors of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and by many said to be Caruso’s real successor. He has a voice of 
beautiful quality, true in pitch, and of clear sweetness, while his use of 
it is skillful, and he achieved artistic results. He colors his tones deftly 
so that the effect is delicate whether the song be one of sentiment or a 


a By ELLA H. McCORMICK. 
CLEVELAND 


“Ovation for Gigli in Mixed Program’”’ 


Here is the kind of voice that is known as “God-given.” Gigli sings 
in a straightforward, effortless way and has perfect control of all the 
vocal tricks known to the concert stage. He is equally at home in every 
mood and sings with dramatic fervor. His mezzo voce and pianissimo 
effects are seemingly perfect and his breath control little short of 


amazing. 
CLEVELAND TIMES by E. C. 


CLEVELAND 
**The Most Finished of the Several Tenors of Italy’’ 


The smooth and mellow quality of his voice, and his perfect artistry, 
make his singing a constant delight. To mention his artistic accomplish- 





ments compels one to enumerate all the essentials of a perfect vocal art. 
Breath control that has absolute command of phrasing, tone production, 
diction and emotional coloration. A command of tonal and emotional 
repression that interprets the intense moods of vocal utterance, and all 
with such perfect poise and ease that one is almost lost in admiration 


of his art. 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS by Wilson G. 


Smith. 
MEMPHIS 


“One of the World’s Finest Exponents of Bel 
Canto” 


He sings as easily as one breathes and is one of the world’s finest 
exponents of bel canto, yet can rise to dramatic heights and bigness of 
tone with a facility and skill which bespeaks one whose talents have 
received the most careful and intelligent training. No feature of his 
singing makes finer appeal than in his use of pianissimo. His diction is 
superb and his phrasing without flaw, while he has a sweetness and 
clarity of tone which is rare. 


MEMPHIS NEWS by George Williamson. 
MEMPHIS 


“Gigli Comes Again to Triumph in Concert” 


Mr. Gigli’s magnificent singing really needs no comment. To hear is 
to understand and to know that one is in the presence of a great artist. 
Last year one felt that such a voice was incomparably beautiful, yet after 
hearing last night’s performance, one felt that the richness and power 
was deepened, the finesse of more delicate polish, the subtlety of loveli- 
ness more exquisite than before. There is a reposeful beauty in Gigli’s 
singing which is like some fine sculpture in Carrara, something of crys- 
tallized essence like Gluck’s “O del mio dolce ardor,” an aria become like 
the great firmament with the pure light of stars shining against a velvet 
sky, now glowing with intensity as the voice soars toward them, or like 
a celestial vision of exquisite wonder such as greeted “Vasco di Gama,” 
who called it Paradise. Besides this thrilling tone-painting, Gigli has a 
vigor and zest of style which best expressed itself in Mascagni’s “Sere- 
nata.” .. . We could have heard encores ad infinitum, through today 
and tomorrow and the next day, to the nth, so lasting and so eternally 
beautiful is a living and sublime art. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL by Babette 
M. Becker. 


FORT WAYNE 
“Concert by Gigli:‘Is Enjoyable Event” 


Mr. Gigli, who, besides displaying a glorious voice, fairly radiates per- 
sonality. He won his audience the moment he stepped on the stage, and 
with a personal charm and a highly developed sense of the dramatic in 
song, carried his hearers through all the emotions of man’s capability, 
despite the fact that théswords of his music, for the most part, were in 


a foreign tongue. e 
By: LAWRENCE F. LEVENBERG. 
ITHACA 


**Acclaim Gigli Operatic Tenor Second Caruso” 


The Italian tenor has tremendous volume, perfect control, an unusual 
range and great sweetness of tone, and he sings the familiar arias from 
Italian opera with ease and charm. The obvious comparison and one 
which has many times been made, is that between M. Gigli and the late 
Enrico Caruso. It would be difficult to select the best of Gigli’s program 
for there were no weak spots. . . . Lovers of old music were particu- 
larly enthusiastic concerning M. Gigli’s rendition of the aria “O del mio 
dolce ardor” from “Paris arid Helena” by von Gluck. Those familiar 
with this number expressed the opinion that few tenors could have sung 


it with M. Gigli’s artistry. 
ITHACA JOURNAL-NEWS. 





Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Hardman Piano 


1451 Broadway, New York 
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More Music and Less Jazz Are What 


America Needs, Says F fatices Nash 


‘HE position of the American artist 
‘| » the musical activity of this coun- 

is a subject which is seldom neg- 
-ed in a gathering of native musicians. 
-+ that they resent the presence of so 
ony foreign artists, but they wonder 
what will be the ultimate position of the 
,merican artist if such-and-such an or- 
: continues to only 


ly 


— 


gal ization engage 

those artists who are members of one of 
the two leading opera companies or have 
won acclaim on the other side of the 
Atiantie. According to Frances Nash, 
American pianist, who has achieved a 
position of eminence and security in the 


musical life of this country, the difficulty 
i; not eaused by competition with for- 
eign artists quite so much as it shows 
the great need of a readjustment in 
musical values on the part of the Ameri- 
can public. When she is abroad, she says 
che “wears the flag on her hat,’ and 
when she is in her native country she 
feels that a little honest expression might 
not only be good for the soul, but en- 
courage America to a higher apprecia- 
tion of music. 

“T am not like some American artists 
who wonder if it pays to be an Ameri- 
can,” said Miss Nash. “I am proud of 
the fact that I am an American, and 
there is no country in which I would 


rather play, but I long for the day when 
jazz will be less popular and music will 
hold a larger place in the lives of the 


people. We are musical, after a fashion, 
but the love of it has not yet penetrated 
the depths of the national consciousness. 
Some complain that there are too many 
foreign artists. I will admit that the 
position of the American artist is often 
jeopardized by the foreign musician with 
a high-sounding name, especially in com- 
munities where concerts are still some- 
thing of a novelty. But the American 
artist must look beyond the foreigner if 
he would discover the real cause of the 
apparent apathy in our musical life. 
“An interesting experience not long 
ago gave me a new light on conditions in 
America. Last year I planned to visit 
Paris and asked a person who is in close 
touch with musical affairs in this coun- 
try if I should play abroad. I was told 
that it was not necessary, that foreign 
notices carried no weight in this country 
any more. Now I:am advised by this 
same person to give a series of concerts 
and play with leading orchestras in 
Europe in order to maintain my prestige 
in this country! Are we really free from 
foreign domination or is it simply talk?” 


Impending Change 


Miss Nash deprecates the spirit of 
competition which has found its way into 
our musical life. America is _ large 
enough for all the musicians who are 
here and for many more, she says, and 
believes that some sort of reorganization 























Frances Nash, American Pianist 
in the concert field will shortly make it 
possible for more artists to be heard. 
“America is a large country, but so 
far as music is concerned only the sur- 
face has been cultivated. I think many 
of the artists, as well as many leaders 
throughout the country, feel that there 
is a change in concert organization im- 
pending. Just what will take place, I 
shall not hazard a guess, but I am sure 


that it will mean a larger opportunity 
for the American artist and a wider ap- 
preciation of music in the national life. 
In France eighty per cent of the concerts 
are given by French musicians, and it 
is not too much to hope that the percent- 
age will one day be as high in America. 

“The greatest drawback at the present 
time is the supremacy of jazz. Some of 
it is clever enough, with catchy melodies 
and lively rhythms; but it is not the kind 
of music that will make a nation musi- 


cal. What we need is more simplicity, 
more sincerity. The great composers 
and the greatest performers have 


achieved their positions largely because 
they have kept these qualities predomi- 
nant in their natures.” 

Miss Nash is by no manner of means 
pessimistic over the situation. It is 
enough, she says, to take care of one’s 
own outlook and not worry too much 
about the other fellow or try to remedy 
conditions which will right themselves 
naturally in the course of time, and a 
sense of humor goes a long ways. As 
for her programs, she prefers the clas- 
sics, but plays many of the modern works 
if they appeal to her. She never plays a 
novelty simply because it is a novelty, 
she says. 

Although Miss Nash has occupied a 
prominent position in America for the 
last ten years, having appeared in recital 
in every section of the country and with 
practically all the leading orchestras, she 
does not lack the prestige which comes 
from many successes in other countries. 
Not only has she played in Europe, but 
she made a highly successful tour of 
South America three seasons ago. 

HAL CRAIN. 
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and psychologists of the day. 








The Lost Voeal Art is one of the few works on the voice 


contains clear statements of imperishable truths based 


upon the immutable laws of nature already recognized by 





of 


W. WARREN SHAW 





Author of “THE LOST VOCAL ART” 


Announces 


A Summer Course of Vocal Study 


for Artists, Teachers and Students 


Analysis 
| 


1—-The Voice—The Vocal Mechan- | 


ism— Resonance 


| 


2—Intonation (Perfect and Faulty) 
Observation of Cause and Effect 
—How Sound Impressions Are 
Received 


3—Languages Relative to the Art 


Singing—Independence and 


Interdependence of the Speech 


that is gaining in influence as time goes on because it 


many of the most prominent artists, scientists, physicians 


and Vocal Mechanism. 


4—Breathing and Breath Control— 
Normal and Abnormal Function- 
ing During Phonation 


5—Vocal Expression—Physical and 


Address: Studios 819-25 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Phone Circle 3351 


Psychological—The Vital Force 


Twenty Daily Lessons—Intensive Course 


June 30th to July 26th 


at his 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York, N. Y. 


THE VOCAL COURSE 


Synthesis 


1—Practical Development of Voice 
in Speech and Song—Avoidance 
of Incorrect Development—Res- 
onance 


2—Intonation—Pitch, Power, Qual- 
ity—Distinguishing Correct and 
Incorrect Sounds of One’s Own 
Voice—Ear Training 

3—Languages—The Correct and In- 
correct Use of Vowels and Con- 
sonants—Combination of Tone 
Character and Clear Diction 


4—Breathing and Breath Control— 
Sound and Fallacious Doctrine 
Concerning the Subject—Dem- 
onstrations 


5— Vocal Expression of the Various 
Human Emotions—Opera, Ora- 
torio and Songs—Lyric and 
Dramatic Singing — Application 
of the Vital Force. 










































Philadelphia Studios—405 Presser Building 


Phone Locust 3447 
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THELMA GIVEN 


“THE RHAPSODIST OF THE VIOLIN” 


“Thelma Given has no trouble in making secure her position as one of the leading 
Frank H. Warren, New York Evening World, Feb. 1924. 


players of her sex.” 


“Playing with a wonderful tenderness 
that marks her as a woman, but with all 
the strength of a master of her instru- 
ment, Thelma Given entertained 4,000. 
In the Vitali ‘Chaconne’ she carried her 
audience through all the nobleness of 
old Italy. César Franck’s colorful son- 
ata carried much more than mere tech- 
nique. All the mysticism of the Orient 
was expressed in her playing of ‘The 
Song of India.” She seemed to bring 
the odor of spring flowers to her audi- 
ence. Mendelssohn’s ‘On Wings of 
Song’ was played with poetic beauty.” — 
Omaha World-Herald, March 12, 1924. 


“It was delightful to listen to one 
who is thoroughly worthy to take a place 
with that galaxy of great artists who have 
been developed by the grand old man 
of the violin. Before many bars of the 
Vitali ‘Chaconne’ had been played one 
realized that Thelma Given would in no wise tarnish the 
Auer tradition. Virile, strong bowing, fine flexibility, 
and breadth and depth of tone were the outstanding 
characteristics, plus that vital quality which is usually 
only found in the leading masculine virtuosos. Thelma 
Given is an artist of high achievement.”’—Pueblo Star- 


Journal, March 6, 1924. 


“Each of the three concerts of this season has been 
received by its audience with a degree of warmth and 
enthusiastic favor never before exhibited in Laramie, but 
last night’s gathering was without doubt the most de- 
lighted of them all. Thelma Given has her audience 
won before she draws her bow across the strings. She 
has a most attractive personality that at once makes 
friends. And how she plays—with a big, magnificent 
tone, rich and warm and expressive! Miss Given is a 
master of violin technique, but with it all and through 
all there is in addition that gorgeous tone that warms 
one’s heart and drew forth tumultuous applause.”— 
Laramie Republican-Boomerang, March 8, 1924. 


“Thelma Given gave a performance which displayed 
her true musicianship and finish. The César Franck 
Sonata was a beautiful performance from the finely 
wistful announcement of the opening theme to the last 
movement. Miss Given played as though she were 
especially fond of the work. Attractive as a person. 
combining youth and modesty with real appreciation 
of the music she interpreted, the concert was truly 
satisfying.”°-—Denver Post, March 4, 1924. 


“Youth, natural gifts, exceptional training and a win- 
some personality all add to the power of Thelma Given’s 
influence with her audience. While yet in her twenties, 
she has a technic that many a veteran of the bow might 
well envy. To this she adds a poetic and artistic temper- 
ament that is demonstrative of a remarkable inheritance. 
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and an intellectual grasp that is only the 
possession of the unusual soul. One 
would go far to find in any youthful vir- 
tuoso a deeper sense of poetic delicacy 
than she demonstrated, a finer apprecia- 
tion of tone color or a broader and more 
thorough technic.”’—Salt Lake Tribune, 
March 4, 1924. 


“Thelma Given played irreproach- 
ably, depicting the theme of each selec- 
tion vividly. She was poetic, vital and 
well poised. She interpreted the finer 
passages with a charming delicacy and 
her fingering and bowing were faultless. 
Miss Given has the high intellectuality of 
a great artist and she plays impressively 
and with unabated vigor. The applause 
given her was a personal expression as 
well as an appreciation of her superb 
art.” —Galesburg Evening Mail, Feb. 26, 
1924. 

“The great artist made a splendid impression in her 
first concert here. She has a great talent, of that there 
can be no doubt. Her technical equipment is well 
grounded and she has a tone of excellent quality, full 
and resonant. She is a violinist of musical taste and 
combines it with an engaging personality. The outstand- 
ing feature of the concert was the Sonata by César 
Franck, in which she showed her technic and clean. 
incisive tone to great advantage. Her entire program 
was difficult and her interpretations of the compositions 


of the great masters show her to be a finished artist.””-— 
Pottstown News, Dec. 14, 1923. 


“Playing with exquisite delicacy of tone through 
Vitali’s ‘Chaconne,’ she gradually won her audience to 
her and before she was allowed to leave after each of 
her three groups she was prevailed upon to play encores. 
Carried foward into the plaintiveness of parts of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘On Wings of Song,’ her playing seemed to 
draw the audience to a point of soberness, the intensity 
of which was relieved only by the Norwegian dances with 
which she concluded her program. The second of these 
lifted her audience from the sadness which her mastery 
had put upon them and drew from them approval of 
such sincerity that it brooked no interference except by 


encores.”’—Springfield Union, Nov. 26, 1923. 


‘*“Miss Given impresses her audience with her sim- 
plicity of manner and dress. Her appearance is enhanced 
by personal charm and grace. The ease with which she 
handled her instrument lent atmosphere to her stage 
presence. She had a vivacity which harmonized with 
the execution of her numbers. The program was admir- 
ably selected to display her remarkable agility of finger 
movement, technique and tone color. The success of 
Miss Given’s performance was evidenced by the enthu- 
siasm with which she was received by the large audience. 
This was her third appearance in Lewisburg.” —Lewis- 


burg Post, Nov. 13, 1923. 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR NEXT 


SEASON NOW BOOKING 





‘For Terms and Available Dates 
ADDRESS MANAGEMENT: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


——, 


Acolian Hall, New York 
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'; There a “Most Important Factor” 


in the Correct Study of Vocal Art? 





erent Points Emphasized in Different Methods—Develop- 
ment of Voice Cannot Be Successfully Undertaken Unless 


All Features Involved Are 


Considered 





BY WILLIAM 


+[UDENTS of singing cannot fail to 
.) be impressed by the persistent efforts 

those who teach voice production to 
extract some particular factor from 
those to be considered and to elevate it 
.» a commanding position. Breath, reso- 
nance, diction are to be found occupying 
such positions, to say nothing of the 
legions of subdivisions of these factors, 
such as head resonance, mask resonance, 
chest resonance, special methods of 
breathing, etc. 

It is by no means difficult to appre- 
ciate the underlying reasons for this at- 
tempted simplification of a study which 
presents so many complicated and in- 
tricate features, but simplification is al- 
ways fraught with the danger of over- 
looking elements which, while seemingly 
unimportant, are actually of vital signifi- 
cance. In this, as in other studies, it 1s 
the least obtrusive factors which are fre- 
quently the most important and which 
if neglected have the unfortunate faculty 
of becoming apparent where least de- 
sired. It is therefore necessary to pro- 
ceed with very great caution and not to 
allow the enthusiasm engendered by a 
realization of the importance of some 
individual factor to turn into blind wor- 
ship and belief that a centering of all 
efforts toward the acquirement of this 
particular factor will suffice to cure all 
other troubles. 

It would no doubt be possible to find 
methods of singing founded upon each 
and every factor involved in the produc- 
tion of the voice, but there has been of 
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late a slight revival of the belief that 
“resonance” is the supreme factor in the 
development of the voice, and that, no 
matter what type of vocal organ a singer 
may possess, if he utilizes the resonance 
of the various cavities of the head and 
chest, his voice cannot fail to be cor- 
rectly produced. The vocal cords are 
deemed insignificant and hardly worthy 
of consideration. 

While it would be foolish to attempt 
in any way to minimize the importance 
of resonance in the production of the 
voice, yet resonance means resounding, 
reverberation. This implies the origina- 
tion of the tone before it can be re- 
sounded and the originators of vocal tone 
are the vocal cords. In support of the 
resonance theory, we are told that the 
strings of a violin are incapable of pro- 
ducing a tone without the resonance of 
the body of the violin, but is not a string- 
less violin equally impotent? 

No matter how the subject may be 
twisted, vocal cords are as necessary for 
the production of the voice as strings are 
for the production of the tones of a vio- 
lin, and it is futile to argue that reso- 
nance can overcome deficiencies inherent 
in the vocal cords or that a good violin 
can give forth good tones originated by 
frayed and badly wrapped strings. Con- 
gested and thickened vocal cords are 
powerless to originate a well-balanced 
series of vibrations, and we must there- 
fore conclude that the vocal cords, rather 
than being insignificant, occupy a place 
of great importance in the production of 
the voice. 

It is a regrettable fact that so much 
earnest study and investigation is ren- 
dered valueless by the persistent belief 


that the principles which must be em- 
ployed in the study of singing differ radi- 
cally from those which pertain in other 
fields. The development of the voice 
cannot be successfully undertaken with- 
out giving consideration to all features 
involved, and the fact as to whether this 
consideration is given by a singer: con- 
sciously, or whether in submitting to a 
teacher’s advice it is be unconsciously 
employed, does not affect the validity of 
this contention. 

That really intelligent study can be 
engaged in by a blind following of rules 
regardless of their reasons will hardly 
be urged, but it is nevertheless quite 
possible to acquire a serviceable vocal 
technic without the slightest understand- 
ing of the actual workings of the factors 
concerned in the production of the voice. 
This type of study throws the entire 
responsibility upon the teacher, and woe 
be to the student if he deviates one iota 
from the principles laid down for his use. 
A pupil so instructed is obviously unable 
to exercise any self-help, and if unfore- 
seen difficulties arise is powerless to ex- 
tricate himself, but must rely upon a 
teacher for assistance. 

Here we have one reason why estab- 
lished singers find it necessary to seek 
out a teacher every now and then for 
additional study, a situation which is 
without parallel in other fields. Students 
of other branches of music are able to 
apply the principles they have been 
taught and are thus able to acquire a 
greater refinement of technic as they 
mature and develop their capabilities. 

That good diction brings about correct 
voice production is a belief which has 
many adherents, but which cannot be 
substantiated, for the pronunciation of 
words is vastly more complicated than 
the production of vowel sounds inde- 
pendent of consonants. Only lack of ac- 
curate information as to the manner in 
which words are formed and the rela- 
tionship of consonants to vowels could 
permit such a belief to be entertained. 

That correct action of the vocal organ, 
proper resonance and good diction can 
all be established by certain manipula- 
tions of the breathing mechanism is still 
seriously advocated by all breathing en- 
thusiasts. Is a detailed refutation of 
such an absurdity necessary? It is to 
be hoped not. 

In conclusion we can but state that 
the attempted glorification of certain ele- 


ments of vocal study to the detriment and 
disparagement of others is a practice 
which is not only futile but actually dan- 
gerous. Breath control, resonance, dic- 
tion represent the chief factors which 
must be considered, together wi i the 
normal action of the vocal organ, but 
their absolute coherence and _ interde- 
pendence must not be overlooked. Over- 
emphasis of any one of these factors is 
to be condemned as resulting from a 
faulty understanding of the problem, and 
reveals a lack of appreciation of the 
actual facts of voice production. The 
problem of correct voice production can 
be solved, not by wandering off into by- 
paths and concentrating upon isolated 
features, but by a thoughtful and care- 
ful consideration of each and every fac- 
tor which may have a bearing upon the 
subject. 





St. Ambrose Club Zealously Advances 
Music in New Haven, Conn. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., March 29.—The 
St. Ambrose, the leading music club of 
this city, whose membership is largely 
composed of amateurs and a few profes- 
sional musicians, has been very active 
this season. The society has given sev- 
eral attractive concerts since the begin- 
ning of the season. In one of the most 
recent of these a program of music by 
American composers was_ successfully 
presented. The club was instrumental 
in forming both the St. Ambrose Junior 
Music Club and the St. Ambrose Juve- 
nile Music Club. A study club has also 
been formed which adopts the course of 
study indorsed by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. The St. Ambrose 
Club has contributed a generous sum to 
the endowment fund of the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK 


Following his last New York recitai 
on the afternoon of April 6, Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, will play in Princeton, 
N. J., on April 7 and in Harrisburg on 
April 9. He will give a recital in Brook- 
lyn on April 11 and will be soloist in 
the Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert 
on the evening of April 13. 





Louise Homer, contralto, will give re- 
citals in Schenectady, April 8; New Ken- 
sington, April 10, and in _ Boston, 
April 13. 





“EF LEANOR PAINTER, 


THE STAR OF AMERICAN PRIMA DONNAS” 


—Burns Mantle, New York News. 











“Miss Painter looked lovely, for she seems to retain that will-o-the-wisp 
quality of person, no matter how fatuous the vehicle. 


There is a richness to 





Miss Painter’s voice, a color and sureness to her top notes that no musical 





comedy ever devised could ever drown out. 





Every time she appeared, the 


play took on a live tonic quality.”-—New York Herald. 


**So long as the star was on the stage the audience was always content. 





distinction. 





“Eleanor Painter covered herself with glory. 
donna was first heard off-stage, the audience out front settled back in their 
seats with sighs of contentment and prepared to enjoy themselves. 
was not stingy with her singing. 


The fact that the star is Eleanor Painter makes just the difference between 
usual musical comedy and musical comedy that certainly at times has much 
To this reporter her performance, in its color and warmth, had 
much the effect of orange sunshine.”—-CHARLES BELMONT Davis, New York 
Tribune. 


“Eleanor Painter, as everyone knows, has not only a really beautiful voice, 
but great charm and distinction.” —New York Sun and Globe. 





When this beautiful prima 


And she 


Her glorious voice, rich and full, swept 





through the musical comedy and kept it going when all else might have 





failed.”,—W ashington Times. 





like. 


most of it. 


knows how to dispense it.” 


She has a voice and knows how to use it. 


“When you consider her, Eleanor Painter is almost everything a comic 





opera prima donna should be. She has beauty and knows how to make the 


She has charm and 





“The volume of Eleanor Painter’s voice is tremendous; 
irresistible, and her characterization of the Italian fruit vender startlingly life- 
‘ . 4 
She has the voice of a thousand meadow larks. 


Baltimore American. 


her personality 


* 


—Baltimore Post. 














“There is only one Eleanor Painter.”—Washington Herald. 


Now Starring in ‘‘The Chiffon Girl,” Jolson’s 
59th Si. Theater, at Seventh Ave., New York 
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AS SOLOIST WITH THE PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
UNDER STOKOWSKI, ON FEB. 29 AND MAR. 1 


“The success of Mme. Méré was little short of sensational. She played 
with such remarkable technique and splendid power and brilliance that she 
FAIRLY TOOK THE AUDIENCE BY STORM. It was such piano playing 
as seldom is heard, even in this day of many distinguished pianists, and at 
its conclusion she was recalled six times, each time with sustained enthusiasm.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“All in all, the Tschaikowsky G major concerto is a concerto for very few 
pianists to perform, but Mme. 
Mér6é is one of these few. She 
GAVE A SPLENDID READING 
OF THE WORK musically as well 
as a remarkable performance tech- 
nically and was received with all the 
recognition on the part of the audi- 
ence which such a doubly good per- 
formance merited.””> — Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger. 


“SHE IS A PIANIST IN A CLASS 
WITH TERESA CARRENO, whose 
style she strongly recalls, and to 
whom she is in no way inferior. 
Her interpretation of the concerto, 
in power and eloquence and _ bril- 
liancy, was extraordinarily satisfy- 
ing, and it fully deserved the hearty 
applause and the many recalls which 
it elicited..”.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





“With the rugged power of her 
sinewy arms and the vibrant virtu- 
osity of her fleet fingers, Yolanda 
Meér6 SWEPT THE AUDIENCE OFF 
ITS FEET. This remarkable pianist 
gave a performance of the Tschai- 
kowsky Second Piano Concerto that 
will live long in the memories of 
those who heard it, and for many it 
was the musical event of the after- 
noon, although the novelty of the occasion was provided by a new symphony.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 


“She fairly hurled herself at the keys with a splendid strength in the 
uproarious surge of the opening measures, made trills of such _ incisive 
definition that they cut like a surgeon’s knife across the body orchestral, and 
modulated her transports to a beautiful delicacy in such exquisite moments 
as those with solo violin and ‘cello in the andante. THE AUDIENCE WAS 
COMPLETELY WON by an interpretation in which mentality and mechanism 
conspired remarkably.”°—Philadelphia Morning Public Ledger. 





“Yolanda Méré in her performance of the Tschaikowsky G Major Concerto 
MADE ONE OF THE SENSATIONAL SUCCESSES OF THE SEASON. Her 
abounding vitality, limitless technic and brilliant style uniting in winning her 
an ovation. Méro is not only a pianist of stupendous technical achievement, 
but she possesses also a fine sense of beauty and tonal color as she demon- 
strated in the slow movement of the concerto, which she played with fine 
feeling.”,-—Philadelphia Morning Record. 





“Mme. Méroé is a sound PIANIST WITH A BRILLIANT TECHNIC and can 
be depended upon to handle such music as this with good results.°-—W. J. 
Henderson, New York Sun. 


“It goes almost without saying that Mme. Yolanda Méro was the soloist, 
for nobody but Mme. Méré seems now to play the concerto in question. One 
is grateful to her for choosing to play it instead of the pitilessly overworked 


B flat minor. SHE PLAYED WITH BOUNDLESS FORCE AND INCREDIBLE 
Three London Recitals This Spring; 


YOLANDA 


MERO 


Supreme Mistress of the Piano 


AVAILABLE ALL NEXT SEASON AGAIN 
IN AMERICA FOR RECITAL, CONCERT 
AND AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 





‘A VIRTUOSO PIANIST.”—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, Mar. 


‘“MERO’S SUPERB PLAYING.”—Philadelphia Inquirer, Mar. 1, 1924. 
‘“MERO THRILLS AUDIENCE.”—Philadelphia North American, Mar. I, 





AS SOLOIST WITH THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
UNDER MENGELBERG, ON MAR. 20 AND 21 


DASH. The large audience was enthusiastic throughout the evening, and in 
the case of Mme. Méroé one thought it would never tire of calling her back.”’— 
Pitts Sanborn, New York Telegram and Evening Mail. 


“The G major piano concerto of Tschaikowsky probably nowadays gets one 
performance to the B flat minor’s fifty. MME. MERO PLAYED Il FOR ALL 
IT WAS WORTH, BRILLIANTLY AND WITH THE POWER OF A MASCULINE 


VIRTUOSO.”—New York Evening Journal. 
“Yolanda Méré made the sparks 


fly. She is, of course, Hungarian; 
her name proves that; so does her 
playing. Temperamental to her 
finger tips, she made of the two 
allegros whirlwinds of excitement; 
and in the tender melodies inter- 
spersed in these, and predominant 
in the slow movement, how she did 
squeeze every drop of juice out of 
the keys! she’s a splendid pianist, 
Yolanda Méré is. After the con- 
certo a lady said to me: ‘COULD 
PADEREWSKI HAVE PLAYED IT 
BETTER?’ I REALLY DON’T SEE 
HOW HE COULD! And Mme. Méro 
deserves praise, too, for choosing the 
second concerto instead of the one 
which all the other pianists play. I 
was particularly impressed by the 
Cossack energy of the opening 
rhythms.”—Henry T. Finck, New 
York Evening Post, 





“Tschaikowsky’s infrequently 
heard G major piano concerto en- 
listed the assistance of Mme. Meéro. 
This concerto is indeed a virtuoso’s 
undisputed province; no one with- 
out a colossal technic will attempt it. 
MME. MERO HAS ALL THE 
FLUENCY AND FIRE THE WORK DEMANDS.”—Frank H. Warren, New York 


Evening World. 

“Yolanda Méré, ONE OF THE TRULY GREAT PIANISTS OF OUR DAY, 
played with dash, feeling, resourceful tone coloring and glittering technic. 
She scored a rousing success.” —Leonard Liebling, New York American. 






“Yolanda Méro WON GREAT APPLAUSE with Tschaikowsky’s second piano 


concerto.”°—Deems Taylor, New York World. 


“Twenty years ago Huneker prophesied that this concerto would figure 
on the program of the twentieth century piano virtuoso. It deserves to; and 
if it could always be played as excitingly as Mme. Méro played it one might 
safely predict its increasing popularity. This remarkable pianist SWEPT 
UP AND DOWN THE KEYBOARD LIKE A CYCLONE IN YELLOW SILK, 


irresistible, all conquering, unaware of obstacles.”—Lawrence Gilman, New 


York Herald Tribune. 
“MME. MERO PLAYED WITH EXTRAORDINARY FIRE AND AUTHOR- 


ITY Tschaikowsky’s little known concerto. If the concerto had been poorer 
music the whirlwind performance of Mme. Méro would have made it exciting. 
She seemed ideally fitted, as technician and interpreter, for its presentation. 
Her strength, virtuosity and temperament became in themselves a feature of 
the concert.” —Olin Downes, New York Times. 


“Mme. Méro played the second piano concerto by Tschaikowsky with a 
telling effectiveness that AROUSED HER AUDIENCE.”’—Theodore Stearns, 
Morning Telegraph. 


Two New York Recitals Next Season 





STEINWAY PIANO 


ADDRESS MANAGEMENT: 
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For Terms and Available Dates HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 


DUO-ART RECORDS 
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A POSITIVE SENSATION! 


‘¢“CQOULD PADEREWSKI HAVE PLAYED IT BETTER?’ I REALLY 
DON’T SEE HOW HE COULD!”—Henry T. Finck, New York Evening 


Post, Mar. 21, 1924. 


“ONE OF THE TRULY GREAT PIANISTS OF OUR DAY.”’—Leonard 
Liebling, New York American, Mar. 21, 1924. 


“SWEPT UP AND DOWN THE KEYBOARD LIKE A CYCLONE IN 
YELLOW SILK, IRRESISTIBLE, ALL CONQUERING.” — Lawrence 
Gilman, New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 21, 1924. 
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elyn Hopper Sees Recognition of 
Native Art Necessary to Our Growth 


PCL LULU LLU LLCO LeeLee LoL 


New Fort Manager Lanier 
rates Policy of American 
Program as Annual Feature 
—Appreciation of What We 
Have Only Way to Improve 
Quality of Art, She Says— 
New Works to Have 
First Hearing Throughout 
Country 


HAT America needs today, in the 
opinion of Evelyn Hopper, promi- 
nent New York manager, is a greater 
consciousness of its own artistic worth. 
The native artist, she believes, has 
reached a position where he can stand 
the most exacting comparisons. The 
composer, likewise, has achieved a 
worthy place in music, but where, she 
asks, is the quality of his work recog- 
nized except among a comparatively 
small coterie of musicians in the larger 
cities? Our very growth, musically, she 
declares, depends upon the proper recog- 
nition, not only of the American artist 
but also of our native composers, and 
with characteristic energy she is plan- 
ning to inaugurate, as an annual feature, 
a program of American music, grouping 
such artists as are necessary to present 
the outstanding compositions of the year. 
“There are various societies, organiza- 
tions and individuals who are champion- 
ing the cause of the American artist, 
said Miss Hopper. “This is exactly as it 
should be, since he is worthy of all the 
support we can give him. But there are 
too few interested in the development of 
American art in the broadest sense of the 
word. I am not in favor of a narrow 
nationalistic viewpoint in regard to art. 
I do not believe that American works 
should be included in programs simply 
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Evelyn Hopper 


because they are American works, nor 
do I believe that American artists should 
be encouraged simply because they hap- 
pen to be natives of this country. But I 
do believe that our best works should be 
heard, and especially the best of those 
which are produced each season by such 
organizations as the American Music 
Guild. My idea is not to exploit artists, 
but to give people throughout the coun- 
try an opportunity to learn just how im- 
portant our good music is. 

“The only way in which we can grow, 
artistically, is to recognize the merits of 
what we have. Better music will mean 
finer American artists, because their tal- 
ents will be developed through the natu- 
ral response to their racial characteris- 
tics and manner of expression. When 
the quality of our art’is recognized by 
the American public, the position of the 
American artist will have been assured, 


and it will then be ‘fashionable’ to be an 
American artist in America.” 

Miss Hopper expects to make her pro- 
gram representative of the best in Amer- 
ican music and has been particularly in- 
terested in the new works which have 
been brought out in the concerts of the 
American Music Guild in New York. 
One of these, David Stanley Smith’s 
Quartet for Strings, she considers a work 
of great beauty, and the Lenox String 
Quartet will play this at her American 
concerts. The quartet will also play Two 
Sketches for String Quartet by Charles 
T. Griffes and will join Dicie Howell, 
soprano, and Francis Moore, pianist, the 
other artists of the group, in an ensemble 
number for voice, strings and piano by 
Clough-Leighter. So far as Miss Hopper 
has been able to discover, this work has 
never been performed, although it was 
published several years ago. Other num- 
bers will be MacDowell’s “Keltic’” Sonata 
for Piano and a group of songs by Hors- 


man, Deems Taylor, Campbell-Tipton, 
John Alden Carpenter and Huntington 
Woodman. 


Miss Hopper has been greatly encour- 
aged in her efforts in the cause of Amer- 
ican music by the interest which the an- 
nouncement of an all-American program 
has aroused in various cities. She left 
New York last week on a three weeks’ 
booking tour through several States of 
the Middle West, where she will continue 
her crusade for American art. 

HAL CRAIN, 


Organizes Opera Company in 


Australia 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, March 4.—Frank 
Rigo, well known for his activities in pro- 
moting opera in Australia, has organized 
a company which is now giving perform- 
ances at the Playhouse in Melbourne. 
This company is composed of Australian 
artists, and in “Hansel and Gretel” the 
cast included Nellie Lafferty as Hansel, 
Roma Philips as Gretel, William Reid, 
Vera Bedford, Ruth Phillips, Florence 
Sutherland and Ernest Burt. 


Rigo 


Isa Kremer, folk-song singer, is again 
on a tour of the Middle West. Follow- 
ing her third Chicago recital on the 
evening of April 1, she will sing in Mil- 
waukee on April 8, in Omaha on April! 
11, in Toledo on April 14 and in Cin- 
cinnati on April 28. 


RULE EASTMAN THEATER 
EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


Rochester Enterprise Declared to Be 
Educational Institution by State 
Commission 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 29.—On the 
ground that they are fundamentally edu- 
cational insitutions, the Eastman The- 
ater and the Eastman School of Music 
have been declared exempt from taxa- 
tion under the laws of New York State, 
in a decision handed down by the State 
Tax Commission on Thursday morning, 
March 20. The report was written by 
State Tax Commissioner Mark Graves 
and concurred in by the other members 
of the Tax Commission after hearings 


in which it was pointed out that the 
Theater is owned by the University of 


Rochester, and is thereby an educational 
corporation, entitled to tax exemption 
under the law. 


Commissioner Graves, in his decision, 
described the aims of the University and 
its charter, and discussed the agreement 
entered into in 1910 by George Eastman, 
donor of the Music School and the The- 
ater to promote and encourage musical 
education. This agreement specified that 
all the proceeds from motion picture or 
musical entertainments, exhibitions or 
other functions given in the theater are 
to be used for the maintenance of the 
Rochester Philharmonic and for the pry 
motion of music in Rochester. 

The State Tax Commissioner’s deck 
sion included the following statement: 
“The motion picture exhibitions are 
merely incidental and subordinate to the 
main purpose of the School of Musie, 
which is the teaching of music to its stu- 
dents, to the children of the public. 
schools of Rochester and to the people 
of Rochester and to the people of the 
world who have access to the instruction 
through the medium of wireless trans- 
mission,” MARY ERTZ WILL. 


Giacomo Lauri- Volpi, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has signed a contract 
to sing during the entire season at 
Ravinia this summer. He will be heara 
in six réles and will participate in the 
opening performance of the series in 
June. 
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[Continued from page 5] 





ic is that the initiated reader will 
~y» eet something really Gilbertian. One 
+) .nks of the father of the “Bab Ballads” 
as an extremely amusing person who 
must have led an extremely amusing life, 
hui, like most followers of the comic 
muse, Gilbert was serious about his fun- 
meking, and, in the pages of Mr. Dark 
ana Miss Grey, we see him almost as a 

) candidate for canonization as an Eminent 
Victorian. 

. brief foreword explains that there 
was a “vast amount of Gilbertiana” at 
the disposal of the authors, but this Gil- 
bertiana gives few intimate glimpses of 
the man and scarcely anything of his inti- 
mate thoughts. The letters reproduced 
are in some cases singularly dull, but 
there is compensation in the series in- 
dited to his friend, Mrs. Mary Talbot, 
and in seeral others in which Gilbert is 
reticent on the personal side. 

— For a book on Gilbert, however, we 
must be extremely grateful, and this 
is more than a biography for it recalls 
some of his happiest verse. Moreover, 
it reproduces the lost “Bab Ballads,” 
pieces originally printed in Fun but not 
included in the volume which perpetu- 

' ated the unique achievements of “Kind- 
hearted Captain Reece, R. N.,” that gal- 
lant antecedent of the Captain Corcoran 
whose immunity from mal de mer and 

| polite scruples about the use of “a big, 
big D” have been a source of infinite 
merriment ever since he first stepped 

» upon the quarter deck of H. M. S. Pina- 
fore. 


The Ineffable “A gib” 


' Measured against the better known 
' “Ballads,” it may be a little obvious why 
) these “lost”? verses were lost, but they 
are entertaining for all that; and the 
musically inclined will probably welcome 
the sad story of the “troubadour, young, 
brave and tall,” who played upon a 
“dainty bandoline.” However, this 
troubadour is not so amusing as “Prince 
Agib,” the description of whose musical 
accomplishments is happily reproduced 
in the text: 

Strike the concertina’s melancholy string! 
Blow the spirit-stirring harp like anything! 

Let the piano’s martial blast 


_ Rouse the echoes of the past, 
For of Agib, Prince of Tartary, I sing! 


q 


Of Agib, who amid Tartaric scenes, 
Wrote a lot of ballet music in his teens: 
His gentle spirit rolls 
In the melody of souls— 
Which is pretty, but I don’t know what it 
means. 


Of Agib, who could readily, at sight, 
Strum a march upon the loud Theodolite. 
He would diligently play 
On the Zoetrope all day, 
And blow the gay Pantechnicon all night. 


Then there are those unforgettable 
verses in which musical terms get mixed 
up with medical jargon: 
They played him a sonata—let me see’ 
Medulla oblongata”’—key of G. 
Then they began to sing 
That extremely lovely thing, 
Schercando! ma non troppo, ppp.” 
| The biographical material in this book 
| 'S arranged in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion, but we get the story of Gilbert 
and his works, his friendships and his 
troubles, from the days when, at the 
early age of two, he was stolen by 
brigands at Naples and ransomed for 
twenty-five pounds, until that sad sum- 
mer when the prince of jesters, in his 
‘eventy-fifth year, gallantly gave his life 
in an attempt to save a friend from 
rowning. 


Of William Gilbert, Sr. 


There is, at the beginning of the book, 
Precious anecdote about Gilbert’s 
sather: “William Gilbert, senior, had 
true Gilbertian temper. The late 
Mr. William Faux used to relate 
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By Courtcay George H. Doran Company 

An Illustration by Gilbert for “The Ban- 

doline Player” with “Bab” in Musical 

Notation Substituted for the Customary 
Signature. 


that when he was a youth he was once 
left in charge of one of his firm’s country 
branches. Gilbert stalked into the shop 
and asked for all the copies of ‘Clara 
Levesque,’ one of his novels, and, to the 
horror of the boy, proceeded to tear 
them to pieces in a violent rage. Mr. 
Faux afterward learned that the author 
had discovered that his final proofs had 
not been properly corrected.” One would 
like to know a little more about William 
Gilbert, senior. 

From the letters of the adored 
Savoyard we get a flash or two in the 
sublime spirit of fun, and his adven- 
tures with his first motor cars are de- 
lightfully described; but such gems are 
rare as his advice to Beatrice de Michele 
at Ramsgate, “Don’t you marry a bath- 
ing-machine man,” and his note to Mrs. 
Talbot from Constantinople, “I have 
been strongly advised to ally myself with 
the Young Turkish party, but unfor- 
tunately I was not furnished with her 
address.” 


The Great Collaborators 


It is rather astonishing to find so 
little about Sullivan in a book on Gilbert. 
He is a mere incidental figure whose 
name occurs frequently in the discussion 
of the works to which he contributed the 
music. The meeting of the two, which 
was to have such such extraordinary re- 
sults, is dismissed with a few words, 
almost in a sentence. “They were in- 
troduced by Frederick Clay . . They 
were both already well-known men.” 
However, one can scarcely expect any 
more from biographers who are usually 
reticent on the personal side. 

Considerable space is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the Savoy operas and there 
are frequent quotations from the texts, 
but of Sullivan and his relations with 
Gilbert, their agreements and disagree- 
ments, one learns little. “During the 
run of “The Gondoliers,’ the partnership 
of Gilbert, Sullivan and D’Oyly Carte, 
which had lasted for fourteen years and 
had produced ten operas, came to a 
temporary end. It had lasted so long 
that it was in itself something of a 
miracle, for theatrical partnerships are 
generally short-lived and artistic col- 
laborators are beset with colossal diffi- 
culties. It is sufficient to say here that 
the original cause of the trouble was a 
difference of opinion between Gilbert 
and D’Oyly Carte concerning an item of 
expenditure, and Sullivan, apparently 
with some hesitation, and certainly with 
dislike, sided with D’Oyly Carte against 
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the author of his librettos. There has 
been so much ill-informed talk about Gil- 
bert’s jealousy and his lack of apprecia- 
tion that we have in this chapter quoted 
at length from the letters he wrote to 
Sullivan during the rehearsals of ‘The 
Gondoliers.’” From them it is obvious 
that Gilbert was always ready to listen 
to suggestions and to make all the 
alterations that Sullivan desired, and 
that he had the fullest appreciation of 
Sullivan’s genius and of the great part 
his music played in winning for Savoy 
opera its unparalleled popularity.” 

“The Gondoliers” was produced on 
Dec. 7, 1889. The differences between 
librettist and composer were smoothed 
over, and on Oct. 7, 1893, they were 
again together at the Savoy with 
“Utopia Limited.” The last Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, “The Grand Duke,” was 
produced in March, 1896. Sullivan died 
on Nov. 22, 1900. ‘ 


Gilbert's Place in Literature 


The temptation to sum up the author 
of “The Mikado” is of course some- 
thing which no biographer could resist, 
but in this case the two heads have not 


produced a very satisfactory verdict. | 


“Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll,” say 
the authors, “are in Gilbert’s jocund 
company, but the writings of neither 
has the claim of the ‘Bab Ballads’ to 
literary immortality. The Old Lady of 
Smyrna and the incomparable Jabber- 
wock himself do not possess the qualities 
of Captain Reece and the Bumboat 
Woman, and the lover of Annie Proth- 
eroe, for Gilbert’s creations were the 
first figures outlined for future genre 
pictures—the Savoy operas—full of 
movement and warm with color. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate one’s 
gratitude to Lear and Lewis Carroll, 
but their achievements are miniature 
compared with those of the English 
Aristophanes.” 

The title is felicitously bestowed, but 
apart from this the paragraph invites 
controversy. Lear is Lear, Carroll is 
Carroll and Gilbert is Gilbert, but we 
have no space for a further discussion. 
After all, it is sufficient to agree that 
“caparisons are odorous” and let it go at 
that. 

The book is admirably printed and 
adequately illustrated with sketches 
bv “Bab” and several very interesting 
photographs. P. CHARLES RoppDa. 
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Quartet Dedicates Auditorium 
for Club—Symphony 
in Mahler Work 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 

DETROIT, March 29.—The auditorium 
in the new Woman’s City Club was dedi- 
cated by the Detroit String quartet on 
March 23. This auditorium meets a 
long felt need in this city, for it is small, 
of excellent acoustic properties, and, 
when completed, will be aristically ap- 
pointed. The artistic work of the quar- 


tet deepened the regret that this was its 
only appearance this season. The pro- 
gram included the D Flat Quartet of 
Dohnanyi, Frank Bridge’s exquisite ar- 
rangement of “The Tender Apple-Blos- 
som,” and two polkas from “Les Ven- 
dredis” of Kopyloff, and Dvorak’s quin- 
tet in A. Ilya Schkolnik and William 
Grafing King, violinists, and Samuel 
Lifschey, viola player, were again at 
their desks and Georges Miquelle was 
guest ’cellist. Ossip Gabrilowitsch as- 
sisted in the performance of the Dvorak 
quintet, played with irresistible spirit. 
A capacity audience warmly applauded 
the artists. 

Detroiters heard for the first time a 
performance of Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony on March 20, when Bruno Walter 
led the Detroit Symphony in a memor- 
able program. Mr. Walter gave a 
stirring reading of the work, and the 
orchestra responded admirably to his 
baton, the performance arousing demon- 
strative applause. Strauss’ droll “Till 
Eulenspiegel” was picturesquely played, 
and the Prelude to “Lohengrin” com- 
pleted the program. 

The request program given by Victor 
Kolar and the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra on Sunday, March 23, drew a 
capacity audience. The new organ, 
played by Frank Wrigley, was used 
with fine effect in Elgar’s “Pomp and 
Circumstance” March, which had to be 
repeated. Mr. Wrigley also took part 
with Ilya Schkolnik and Djina Ostrowska 
in artistic performances of the Bach- 


OPENED IN DETROIT 


Gounod “Ave Maria” and Handel’s 
Largo. The audience rose in a body to 
applaud William H. Murphy, donor of 
the organ. Mr. Kolar also included in 
his program the “Unfinished Symphony” 
of Schubert, one movement from “Sché- 
hérazade,” an excerpt from “Gioconda,” 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” the “Mas- 
tersingers” Prelude and the Overture 
to Rossini’s “Gazza Ladra.” 

Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and Fran- 
cis Moore, pianist, gave the last of the 
Tuesday Musicale artists’ concerts in 
Memorial Hall on the morning of March 
25. The program consisted of three 
sonatas, the Fourth of Beethoven, 
Brahms’ in A, and one by Stoessel, and 
insistent applause continued until two 
movements of a sonata by Fauré were 
added as extras. 

Jan Chiapusso, pianist, gave a recital 
on March 25 at Arena Gardens under 
the auspices of the Civic Music League, 
and proved himself a sincere artist in a 
program which opened with the Chopin 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, and included 
his own arrangements of a Bach Pastor- 
ale and Toccata, Couperin’s “The Shep- 
herds” and “The Fickle Country Maid,” 
the Wagner-Liszt Overture to “Tann- 
haduser,” the Paganini-Liszt Etude 
Caprice and the Schubert-Liszt “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark!” There were, of course, 
many encores. 


Wittgenstein to Play Abroad 
Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, whose an- 
nual New York recitals have been impor- 
tant events of several seasons, will sail 


on the Deutschland on April 29 to fulfill 
a series of concert engagements in En- 
gland and on the Continent. The first of 
his appearances in the British Isles will 
be in Wigmore Hall, London, on May 265. 
He will play in Paris, Vienna, Berlin and 
other cities and will return to America in 
time to reopen his New York studio in 
the fall. Mr. Wittgenstein will limit the 
size of his class next season to some of 
his most talented pupils in order to ap- 
pear more frequently in concert. He 
will play in Boston, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and will give two reci- 
tals in New York. 
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AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


THIS SEASON’S ENGAGEMENTS 


New York (six appearances) Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington 
Philadelphia (two appearances ) St. Louis Providence Denver 
Baltimore Kansas City New Haven Minneapolis 
Boston (two appearances ) Chicago (two appearances ) Ann Arbor Albany 
Toronto Akron Detroit Columbus, O. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS 


* %* * * He has style, brilliance and admirable technique.—N. Y. World, Dec. 20, 1923. 

ONE OF THE BEST violinists heard here in many years * * * * 
showed many sides of variety. 

TONE RICH and very satisfying * 
Polk is really a brilliant artist * 

**An artist who will soon take his place with the foremost.” 

“One of the greatest violinists of the younger generation.” 

‘Polk triumphs in violin recital.” 

‘‘Polk possesses a tone of great beauty and power.” 

‘‘One of the finest concerts of the season.” 

“One of the best violinists heard here this year. 

‘“‘Rudolph Polk played exquisitely. The ovation which he received was well deserved.” 

‘*Polk is an artist in the full sense of the word and we predict for him a most brilliant 
future.” 

‘“‘It may be truly said that he is a wonderful violinist and above all a superb musician.” 

‘‘Deservedly ranks as one of the great violinists.” 

“Large audience was thoroughly enthusiastic.” 

‘Polk played beautifully.” 


‘It is long since we have heard violin playing as beautiful and serious as Polk’s.”’ 


his versatile style 


- 88 *k *e *k 


Sinmnedhabie technique Mr. 
* * * showed the wondrous beauty of his art. 


A player of exceptional gifts.” 


Mr. Polk and Carl Friedberg, pianist, offering an 
unusual program, will be available for a limited 
number of joint recitals 


Exclusive Management 


Aeolian Hall New 


S. HUROK, Inc. 


“Really a Brilliant Artist’ 
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HAVANA WELCOMES SCHIPA 
IN THREE SONG RECITALS 





‘ \umbers by Cuban Composers Included 


in His Programs—Local Artists 
in Week’s Events 

HAVANA, March 27.—Tito Schipa, 
of the Chicago Opera, was greeted 
‘husiastically in his three recitals 
der the auspices of the Pro Arte Musi- 
cal Society at Payret Theater on March 
» 5 and 7. His programs included sev- 


u 


eral operatic arias, and at his second and 


third recitals he sang “Cabecita Rubia” 


and “La Guinda” to guitar accompani- 


f ments played by the composer Eusebio 





Delfin. Mr. Sehipa also sang “Quiéreme 
mucho” and “Rosalinda,” by the Cuban 
composers, Roig and Sanchez de Fuentes, 


' Mr. Longas, accompanist, was also suc- 
© cessful in solo groups. 


Margot de Blanck, Cuban pianist, gave 


: her annual recital at the National The- 
© ater on March 12 and was received with 
) marked favor by an audience which filled 


the house. She played MacDowell’s So- 
nata, “Eroica,” a Bach-Liszt Prelude and 
Fugue, works by Scarlatti, Chopin, Men- 
delssohn, Albeniz, a Tocatta by her 
father, Hubert de Blanck, and Liszt’s 
“Campanella.” 

Two other Cuban artists—Marta de la 
Torre, pupil of César Thompson, and 
Ernesto Lecuona, pianist and composer 
—appeared with artistic success in a 
recital on March 6 at the Principal de la 
Comedia Theater. NENA BENITEZ. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings in South 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, who is now 


}on a three months’ tour to the Pacific 


Me Sag 


Coast, is fulfilling engagements in the 
South for the second time this season. 
These have included recitals in Jackson, 
Miss.; St. Petersburg and Clearwater, 
Fla.; Dallas and San Antonio, Tex. Miss 


» Smith was greeted by friendly audiences 


on every occasion and presented an in- 


) teresting program that brought her much 


applause. She has been especially suc- 


§ cessful in a group of children’s songs by 
}Curran, Skerritt, 


Ross, Densmore and 


B Fox. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


» when proper credit is given. 


Ganz Forces Start Extensive Tour 


SANA 


T. LOUIS, March 29.—The St. Louis 

Symphony, which left on the morning 
of March 18 for its interstate spring 
tour, immediately after its brilliant sea- 
son in this city, has mapped out an ex- 
tensive campaign of seventy-nine con- 
certs in eleven States. Thirty-eight cities 
will be visited and in twenty-one of these 
the Symphony will fulfill return engage- 
ments made after its appearance last 
season. The orchestra will travel an 
extensive territory in the Southeastern, 
Southwestern and Central States. 

The official closing of the Symphony’s 
season on March 16 was marked by 
scenes of enthusiasm on the part of an 
audience which filled the Odeon to its 
capacity to hear the conductor, Rudolph 
Ganz, in his capacity as piano soloist in 
Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. He played 
with his accustomed force and authority 
and was so loudly acclaimed that he was 
obliged to add two encore-pieces. 

The orchestral program included Had- 
ley’s overture, “In Bohemia”; the first 
movement from Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony,” Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Ma- 
cabre” ard Liszt’s “Les Préludes” and a 
“Moment Musicale” of Schubert was 
added as an extra. 

In its season here the orchestra has 
given sixty-seven concerts and engaged 
in ninety-eight rehearsals in the twenty 
weeks. In that period Mr. Ganz has 
given the American premiéres of four 
works—Widor’s “Espagnole” Overture, 
Bliss’ “Mélée Fantasque,” Santoliquido’s 
Symphonic Poem, “Acquarelli,” and his 
own “St. Louis Symphony” March. New 
works heard for the first time in St. 
Louis under his baton in that period in- 
clude Schénberg’s “Verklarte Nacht,” 
Mahler’s Fourth Symphony, Borowski’s 
“Youth,” Respighi’s “Fountains of 
Rome,” Strauss’“Rosenkavalier” Waltzes 
and Edgar Stillman Kelley’s “Aladdin” 
Suite. 

Public interest in the orchestra was 
stimulated materially by the drive at the 





After Brilliant Season in 


St. Louis 
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end of last October, when nearly $300,000 
were subscribed to the guarantee fund 
for its maintenance for three years. A 
notable feature of the public response 
was the growth of interest in the popular 
concerts, the attendances at which were 
about twenty per cent higher than those 
of any previous year. 


An Extensive Itinerary 


The complete itinerary of the tour be- 
gun on March 18 is as follows: 

March 18, Columbia, Mo.; March 19, 
West Frankfort, Ill.; March 20, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; March 21, Johnson City, Tenn.; 
March 22, Knoxville, Tenn.; March 23 
and 24, Montgomery, Ala., three con- 
certs; March 25, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
March 26, Columbia, Miss.; March 27, 
Greenville, Miss., matinée; March 27, 
Vicksburg, Miss.; March 28, Vicksburg, 


Miss., two concerts; March 29, Pineville; 


La.; March 30, Baton Rouge, La.; March 
31 and April 1, New Orleans, three con- 
certs; April 2, Lake Charles, La.; April 
3, Beaumont, Tex.; April 4, Houston, 


Tex.; April 5, College Station, Tex.; 
April 6, Fort Worth, Tex.; April 7, 
Brownwood, Tex.; April 8, Wichita 


Falls, Tex.; April 9, Dallas, Tex.; April 
10, Denison, Tex.; April 11, Okmulgee, 
Okla.; April 12, Springfield, Mo.; April 
13, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

After a return visit to St. Louis dur- 
ing Holy Week, the orchestra will re- 
sume its tour, filling the following dates: 

April 21, Moberly, Mo.; April 22, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; April 23, Columbia, 
Mo.; April 24, Sedalia, Mo.; April 25, 


Tulsa, Okla.; April 25, Fayetteville, 
Ark.; April 27, Joplin; April 28, 
Emporia, Kan.; April 29, Lawrence, 


Kan.; April 30, Kansas City, Mo.; May 
1, Tarkio, Mo.; May 2, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
May 3, Springfield, Mo.; May 4, Granite 
City, Ill.; May 5, Urbana, III. 
chestra will then return to St. Louis and 
disband till next season. 

Helen Traubel Carpenter, soprano,’ ac- 
companies the orchestra as _ soloist. 
Michel Gusikoff, H. Max Steindel and 
John Kiburz, first flautist, will also ap- 
pear as soloists. 


The or- ‘ 


LOCAL NOVELTY FEATURE 
OF SPRINGFIELD CONCERT 





Massachusetts Audience Hears Melody. 
by Cerboneschi—Monteux Forces 
in Northampton 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 29.—A 
novelty, the “Gruppetto” Melody for 
Strings by A. Cerboneschi, was _ per- 


formed at the concert of the Springfield 
Municipal Orchestra, given under the 
baton of Arthur H. Turner at its recent 
final concert of the season, at the Audi- 
torium. Mr. Cerboneschi, who is the 
first trombone player in the orchestra, 
has produced in this work a charmingly 
delicate bit of musical fancy, and its 
performance speaks volumes for the or- 
chestra’s excellent string tone. The pro- 
gram also included Saint-Saéns’ ’Cello 
Concerto in A Minor, with Jean Bedetti 


as the soloist; Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
Overture, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav” were also 
played. 

The orchestra showed that it has de- 
veloped materially since its first per- 
formance in the fall. The string tone is 
much clearer and the brass and wood- 
wind choirs are admirably balanced. Un- 
usual credit for this result is due to the 
conscientious efforts of Mr. Turner and 
the concertmaster, Alfred Troemel. 

Mr. Bedetti played as an encore-piece 
the Prelude to Bach’s ’Cello Suite in C. 
Esther Dale, soprano, sang “Il est doux,” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” and Was 
also obliged to give an encore-piece. 

In the Boston Symphony’s annual con- 
cert in Northampton, Pierre Monteux fed 
his forces in fine performances of 
Brahms’ First Symphony, the Polovet- 
zian Dances from “Prince Igor” and 
numbers by Ravel. 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, was enthusi- 
astically greeted as soloist at the Sunday 
afternoon meeting in the Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
His program included numbers by César 
Franck, Rachmaninoff, Felix Fourdrain 
and Mendelssohn and a group by Osgood, 
Burleigh, Oley Speaks, Frederick Clay 
and Geoffrey O’Hara. 

JULIAN SEAMAN. 
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activities and information of the United States and Canada. 


@ The 1924 GUIDE will contain many important additional features 
and in every way will be more complete than previous issues, in- 
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for opera and concert in this country. 
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FRITZ REINER, Conductor 





Cincinnati Symphony 
rchestr 





‘*Young as he is—and he is only thirty-four—Reiner is a conductor 
of great technical skill, marked individuality and extraordinary 
imagination.’’—Deems Taylor, N. Y. World, Feb. 1923. 


The second season under the direction of the brilliant young Hungarian 
FRITZ REINER has been the most successful from every viewpoint in the history of the 


Christian Science Monitor, March 13, 1924. 
“The Song of the Earth’’ 


Presented in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, O., March 10 (Special Correspond- 
ence)—If Fritz Reiner had ever entertained a doubt 
is to the respect and affectionate appreciation of 
his Cincinnati audiences it would surely have been 
dispelled at last Saturday night’s concert, when he 
presented “The Song of the Barth” by Gustav 
Mahler. The same work on Friday afternoon was 
received with enthusiasm and the assisting soloists 
were greeted with applause, but on Saturday night 
a capacity audience listened with the utmost in- 
terest, and in a creative silence, to the unfolding 
of the lengthy number, and after having applauded 
the soloists and the music, recalled Mr. Reiner him- 
self to the stand. He had retired while the soloists 
were being recalled, and when he appeared again 
the audience spontaneously broke forth, strepitosa- 
mente, and many Calls of “bravo” were heard. Mr. 
Reiner graciously accepted the honor, which he 
immediately shared with the orchestra, bidding 
them rise to receive the musical accolade. 


Wheeling Intelligencer, February 29, 1924. 


The orchestra, as the instrument for this mo- 
mentous occasion, left nothing to be desired. Ad- 
mirably balanced, proficiently manned, and schooled 
to a degree of consummate virtuosity by the bril- 
liant young Mr. Reiner, this superb organization 
moved this humble listener as he has not been 
moved since Dr. Muck and his Boston band gave 
us a glorious evening seven years ago. 


Portsmouth Morning Sun, 1923 


“We have listened to conductors who seemed to 
be made of intellect only, and we have heard those 
whose syittpathy predominated over brain, but in 
Reiner we have intellect plus soul.” 


Dayton Daily News, 1924. 


“An extremely lucid reading of Mozart’s sym- 
phony in G minor was given by Fritz Reiner’s men. 
This symphony, with its minor tones, is one of the 
favorites and its presentation by the Cincinnati 
orchestra has effaced the memory of performances 
by less interesting artists. The violins never seemed 
so capable of interpretation of delicate cadence nor 
the woodwinds so sympathetic as in the number. 
The double concerto for violin and ’cello (Brahms), 
by Emil Heermann and Karl Kirksmith, was given 
a marvelous reading. Nothing can ever detract 
from the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy) and its melodic beauty; its allur- 
ing brightness and its romance were brought out by 
the ensemble of strings, woodwinds and brasses. 
Mr. Reiner added to the favor in which he is held 
in Dayton by his directing, which has certitude and 
dignity.” 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


RECENT PRESS COMMENTS: 


The Courier-Journal, L suisville, 1923 


“Mr. Reiner has now been with the Cincinnati 
organization long enough to impress his will and 
personality upon it. He has welded his forces to a 
high degree of unity and responsiveness. He is 
actively in command at every moment, appealing to 
the imagination of his men and of the audience with 
gestures which interpret as well as inspire.” 


Louisville Times, 1923. 


“In fact, Mr. Reiner is a conductor among con- 
ductors.” 


Oberlin (O.) Review, 1924. 


Such it seems to me was Mr. Reiner’s perform- 
ance of the symphony. Here was the utmost clarity 
of line, perfection of detail; just the right feeling 
for tempo—neither too slow nor too fast, just the 
right rubato effects—never too much nor too little; 
clever differentiation of moods, as witness the vary- 
ing and prismatic colors with which the frag- 
mentary phrases of the Andante were picked out, 
as compared with the long line and broad treat- 
ment of the Menuetto, like some great and glorified 
two-part invention—that again with its own ex- 
quisite Trio; the skilful distribution of tonal masses, 
new in spectacular juxtaposition of forte with piano, 
so beloved of the older writers, now blending the 
one into the other; all these effects so carefully 
worked out with the keenest regard for each voice 
in the orchestra, each note in the score, but at no 
time overstudied or perfunctory, the rather spon- 
taneous and plastic to a degree. That is Mozart as 
he should be, but unfortunately not as he always is! 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, March 1, 1924. 


The program given by the Cincinnati Orchestra 
in Svria Mosque last night, made up entirely of 
standard classical works, was really an almost 
audacious thing to present to an audience in such 
days as these. All the more credit then to Fritz 
Reiner, the conductor, for the younger generation 
badly needs many such programs, prone as it is to 
dash wildly at samples of the modern school with- 
out more than a bowing acquaintance with even the 
most famous of the classic masterpieces. 

The opening number was Weber’s “Oberon” over- 
ture, played just too slowly at the start, thereby 
producing a certain feeling of lassitude rather than 
of that dreamy expectance undoubtedly in the com- 
poser’s mind. The vigorous passages following, 
however, were played with a splendid exuberance 
and vitality which appealed powerfully to the audi- 
ence. Now, part of the essence of Mozart’s genius 
is that however simple in design his compositions 
may be, the detail is of so fine and delicate a tex- 
ture, that this performance is often the most critical 
test a musician can be submitted to. The G minor 
symphony given last night is the most thinly scored 
of the immortal trio, all written in the summer of 


Jessie W. Darby, Manager, 3rd Floor, Times Star Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1787. Neither trumpets, tympani nor even clarinets 
are included in the original score, and for this 
reason no big climaxes are possible as in other 
symphonies of the first magnitude. 

The reading of this symphony last night was, 
without exception, the most ideal I have ever 
listened to, and I have heard Hans Richter, Richard 
Strauss and, indeed, most of the famous conductors, 
in this work. Very notable was the playing of the 
wood-wind—passages seldom audible in ordinary 
performances, distinctly revealing themselves for 
the first time under the inspired baton of Mr. 
Reiner. Without ever deviating from the classic 
mould in which the symphony is cast, the con- 
ductor, especially in the first movement, brought to 
light a subtle tenderness and at moments a pathos 
hitherto generally unsuspected, or at any rate 
ignored. Such a performance shows Mr. Reiner to 
be a musician of the highest attainments, and the 
orchestra a wonderfully equipped instrument for 
him to play upon, 


Saturday Evening, March 1, 1924. 


The finest work of the evening was the playing 
of Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger’ overture as the 
closing to the program. h 

Reiner and his men gave it a magnificent read- 
ing, with admirable quality in the string and wind 
instruments and a wealth of intelligence in the 
interpretation. 


Times Star, December 29, 1923. 


Very simply and with no forward word as to his 
intentions, Mr. Fritz Reiner produced at the Sym- 
phony concert of Friday afternoon a masterpiece 
of interpretation which has been declared to equal 
von Bulow’s, when the C major symphony of Schu- 
bert was played. 


The Enquirer, November 10, 1923. 


In the playing of the moderns Mr. Reiner comes 
into his own. With due respect to his knowledge 
of the classics, he is essentially modern in feeling. 
Here his imagination is released from tradition and 
fares forth boldly, with broad brushwork and vivid 
splashes of color. The MaaDowell was given with 
due consideration of its pictorial qualities and a 
noticeable orchestral ease. The “Salome,” too, was 
gorgeous. Its suavity bespoke a long acquaintance 
between conductor and score. It was a test the 
orchestra met with flying colors. 

The accompaniments for the soloist were exquis- 
itely done, with complete sympathy of mood and 
understanding. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, March 1, 1924. 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was heard 
in a very fine program, with Fritz Reiner conduct- 
ing in a manner which produced fine ensemble work 
on the part of his excellent company of musicians 
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the man off to work, the children to 
school, cleaned up, starts her long round 
of monotonous work; and I have seen 
such @ Woman going through her toil 
with new courage through the aid of 
4 talking machine. 

‘When it comes to the home, the basis 
f all civilization worth the name, 
the power of music cannot be over- 
estimated. Where there is music in the 
home, the girl brings in a better type 
of boy and the boy brings in a better 
type of girl. 

“Unfortunately, those who are en- 
gaged professionally in musical work 
have not been true to their civic obliga- 
tions, and so the statesman and politi- 
cian have not had much use for them, 
have not realized their power, their use- 
fulness to the State. 


Government Recognition a Crying 


Need 


“For these and many other reasons, 
if time permit, I would urge govern- 
ment recognition of the value of music, 
the great and crying need for the pres- 
ervation of the tremendous amount of 
talent that we have, much of which has 
been heretofore forced to go to Europe 
for that recognition which we would only 
give when it had the foreign hall mark. 

“When to the statesman, to the edu- 
cator, occupied with meeting the prac- 
tical issues of life, it can be shown that 
music is not alone for the cultured, 
educated few, for church service or for 
social purposes, but that it has a tre- 
mendous power in enabling us to over- 
come the depressing influence that the 
monotony of most of our jobs, whether 
we be great or small, rich or poor, wears 
upon us with crushing force. 

“T beg to submit a facsimile of the 
proclamation which I induced Governor 
Brambaugh to issue from Harrisburg 
during the war period after I had made 
an address at the State House. It has 
historic value, for it was the first time 
in the history of the country that such 
a proclamation was issued by a Gov- 
ernor of a great State. It had momen- 
tous consequences all over the country, 
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and the singing-marching parade is still 
practised among the children, thousands 
of whom find that as they sing they 
can walk twice as many miles as when 
they walk in silence. 

“The great cry of humanity today is 
“We want a better life!’ We want to 
feel that we are getting something out 
of life in return for the effort we make 
beyond the mere question of wages and 
hours. We want to have some of the 
amenities, some of the beautiful things, 
and this even the mechanic today can 
acquire through the talking machine and 
and the player-piano, both American in- 
ventions. 

“For these reasons, it should be ap- 
parent that even in these’ trying times 
with so many problems facing us, local, 
national and international, “this whole 
question of the power of the cultural 
influences and especially of music is 
worthy of the earnest attention of. the 
statesmen.” 

The proclamation of Governor Bram- 
baugh referred to by Mr. Freund was 
issued on April 9, 1918, urging the 
organization of marching clubs of 
singers. 


Federated Clubs Favor Bill 


Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark of Phila- 
delphia, vice-president and chairman of 
legislation of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, spoke for the federa- 
tion in favor of the Fletcher bill, warmly 
praising many of its features and pre- 
dicting that it would meet the present 
requirements of American music. 

Jacob Hayman, a civil engineer of 
New York, read a lengthy statement 
favoring the Fletcher bill. Mr. Hayman 
claims to have studied music for a num- 
ber of years, but has never entered pro- 
fessional ranks. 

In a brief statement, Alfred L. Smith, 
president of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music and general 
manager of the Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce, surprised the com- 
mittee by going on record as being in 
favor of both the Fletcher and Bacon 
bills, explaining his attitude by saying 
that the main consideration is to “get 
something started and arrange details 
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later on.” He spoke on the educational 
value of a national conservatory of 
music for the promotion of music in 
schools and homes. He spoke for the 
musical instrument manufacturing in- 
dustry, saying that it is heartily in 
favor of a national conservatory. 


Support from Labor 


The American Federation of Labor 
was represented by Edgar Wallace. Mr. 
Wallace spoke for the Fletcher bill, say- 
ing that such a conservatory as is pro- 
vided for therein would “give the 
workers a chance.” “The development 
of machinery,” continued Mr. Wallace, 
“has given us more leisure, and we de- 
sire to use that leisure for the uplifting 
of the people. I do not know how this 
can be done better than by advancing 
the musical education of the people of 
the country. We recognize that the 
masses of our people cannot take advan- 
tage of a conservatory of music, but we 
shall have the advantage of those who 
have that opportunity, and the further- 
ance of the idea incorporated in the 
Fletcher bill will serve to bring good 
music into our homes.” 

A. C. Hayden, representing the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, placed 
that organization on record as indors- 
ing the Fletcher measure. 

Mrs. Thurber was represented by 
Henry Litchfield West, formerly manag- 
ing editor of the Washington Post. Mr. 
‘West spoke briefly, and was plainly not 
enthusiastic about the Fletcher bill. He 
suggested to the committee that the 
National Conservatory of Music of 
America, of which Mrs. Thurber is the 
president, is a government-chartered in- 
stitution and that this fact should be 
fully considered in any plans Congress 
may make for a national conservatory. 
In response to questions by members of 
the committee, Mr. West stated that the 
institution of which Mrs. Thurber is 
head is established and operating in New 
York, but has not yet opened a Wash- 
ington conservatory. 

Commendation of the Fletcher bill 
came also from Henry K. Bush-Brown, 
president of the Arts Club of Washing- 
ton, in a brief statement. 


Gartlan Advises Investigation 


George H. Gartlan, New York, repre- 
senting the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, while in a general way 


favoring the Fletcher bill, and praising 
some of its provisions, was inclined to 
indorse part of the plan outlined in the 
Bacon measure, and thought it would 
be advisable to look more closely into 
the feasibility of the establishment of 
such a conservatory before definite steps 
are taken. 

As part of the record of the hearing 
and to be reprinted in the proceedings, 
Senator Fletcher asked to have included 
the article written for recent issues of 
THE Music TRADES and MUSICAL 
AMERICA by Hon. C. A. Woodrum of the 
U. S. House of Representatives on the 
need for an American national conserva- 
tory, and the recent review in MUSICAL 
AMERICA by Alfred T. Marks on sub- 
sidies granted in Europe to music con- 
servatories and other institutions. 

A number of Hohner harmonicas were 
presented to those in attendance, with 
the compliments of the manufacturer. 


Attack on Musical Institutions 


Witnesses before the House Committee 
on Education made an attack on many 
American musical institutions and or- 
ganizations, several charging that a 
native American has not a chance to get 
either an education in music or a hear- 
ing when he or she shows unusual 
talent. Those making this charge in- 
cluded George H. Gartlan of New York 
and Mrs. Frank Seiberling of Akron, 
Ohio, past president of the National . 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Representative Sol Bloom of New 
York took issue with this contention. 
Mr. Bloom said, “Real talent will always 
be recognized and encouraged in this 
country as well as abroad. But a na- 
tional conservatory will be of great aid 
in developing the talented. The greatest 
need of a national conservatory in this 
country is to protect both the talented 
and the untalented. Hundreds of young 
men and women today, some of whom 
have voices worth cultivating and some 
who have not, have been falling into 
wrong hands. Good singers are being 
ruined and bad singers are being misled 
by incompetent or unscrupulous persons 
who should not be allowed to teach. A 
national conservatory of music would 
promote standards that are badly 
needed.” ALFRED T. MARKS. 


All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given, 
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| By Karleton Hackett. f 
Renee Thornton in Song : 
| Recital at the Blackstone. 


Mme. Renee Thornton (Mrs. Richard 
Hageman) made her first Chicago ap- 
pearance Jast evening at the Black- 
gj stone The program was made ofis 
songs which were mostly unfamiliar} 1 
yet proved interesting. Mme. Thorn- 
jton sang with musical appreciation. | 
Her voice was pleasing in quality. : 
particularly well poised in the middle! 
register. and she sang best the songs 
of quiet character’ She is evidently | 
a sincere artist, who has studied. 
earnestly 

Mr. sageman played very fine ac-14 
companiments. 

The audience was of most friendly 
disposition, applauded cordially, gave} 
Ther many recalls and insisted on en-| 
cores. 














BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


® 


Renee Thornton, soprano, made 
her first Chicago appearance in re-|; 
cital last night in the Blackstone 
i Theater before a most cordial and 
discriminating gathering of music 

lovers, ; 

It is pleasant to record that she 
‘achieved a brilliant success. It was] 
a success founded on brains and 
musicianship rather than upon voice 
;alone. It developed convincing pow- 
‘ers of interpretation {n many schools 
of song. 

‘It exploited the gracious charm of 
the singer’s personality. Nor was 
i the ‘least .important factor in this 
success the familiar but always re- 
markable pianistic art of Richard 
Hageman, who has the good fortune 
to be the husband of this delightful 
| artist. 

The program itself was a master- 
piece in the vital matter of selection 
and arrangement. It brought for- 
ward forgotten gems of song like 
Weber’s noble ‘‘Cavatina” or “Le 
SJeune Berger” of Berlioz—the latter 
with horn obbligato by W. Frank of 
the Symphony. Walf, Strauss, 
Franck, Saint-Saens, Debussy and 
Chausson were drawn upon for char- }- 
! acteristic examples of their art, 
while Deems Taylor, Henry Hadley 
and Richard Hageman represented 
American song. Also there were 
encores by Mendelssohn and others. 

Miss Thornton’s voice is ample in 
range, adequate in power, though} 
‘not yet mature. It has no great 


Miss Thornton 
Makes Event 
| of Her Recital 



































‘Rarely Lovely Voice Is 
| Revealed by Singer. 











BY EDWARD MOORE. 
Take a program of songs full of gor- 
| geous novelties, have them sung by a 
lovely voice, one that has rich quality 
‘and color in it and brains behind it, 
| add the best accompanist in the United 
' 
| States, and you are likely to have an 
| uncommonly interesting and even ex- 

hilerating song recital. 
Renée Thornton made her first pro: 
| fessional appearance in Chicago at the ' 
| Blackstone theater last night with | 
~ Richard Hageman at the piano, and | 
| what is indicated in the paragraph 
tabove. came to pass. In private life 
| she records herself as Mr#.’ Hageman; 
‘in thjs recital she recorded herself as a 
; singer of high art with a future and | 
|also with a present. I heard more good 
| songs in this program and heard them 
| better sung than one is likely to hear 
in half a dozen ordinary recitals, or 
* than the limitations of newspaper 
‘space will permit the cataloguing. i 
But there was an American group’ 
that was worth the name. Two were 
by Mr. Hageman, “Christ Went Up! 
Into the Hills" and “ Happiness,” | 
| which shows signs of being deservedly | 
popular; another was Henry Hadley’s | 
|“ My True Love,” still another Deems 
; Taylor’s “Time Enough.” They are. 
' songs of the kind that ought to go on | 
| programs and frequently do not. 
| And if yeu want to hear how a! 
| French song should be sung, take the 
‘way Miss Thornton sang Chausson’s | 
“Chanson Perpetuelle”; for a choice | 
of German, Erich J. Wolf's “Ein! 
'Solcher Ist Mein Freund” and Strauss’ | 
“Caecilie.” Miss Thornton is a wel- | 
come addition into the circle of real |# 
| singers. 




















New York Tribune The Sun 


“Pleasing in debut re- 
cital. 
“Soprano sings with quality and a certain 
fine clearness and flu- cool, pure color. 

qualitative variety. But such is her 


ency. 
* * . d th urit fh dicti 
‘Sang artistically ina «gp, ; bl lin any language that. she more than(: 
e is an agreeable ' compensates for this shortcoming; 
performance marked 


by expression and re- imterpreter and holds Richard H agematn 


finement. the advantage of look- 


“Her voice had a tone . é : : _ 
of most agreeable 1% exceedingly charm- Exclusive Man@eme: 


clearness and fluency, ing.”— DANIEL 


free from harshness or Acolien Hall ew Yi 


| | throatiness.”’ GILBERT GABRIEL 
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“A voice of refined 
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RENEE THORNTON 


(MRS. RICHARD HAGEMAN) 
SongstresS 


SINGS HER WAY INTO THE MUSICAL WORLD IN TWO 


MEMORABLE DEBUT RECITALS 
EW YORK > CHICAGO 


February 25, 1924 March 16, 1924 = 


AT 








“Welcome Addition Into the Circle of Real Singers, Rarely Lovely Voice Richly Colored and 


* ins Behind It.” EDWARD MOORE—CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


‘Bicht Fresh Voice, Singing Always Vivid and Engaging.” pitts SANBORN—N. Y. TELEGRAM & MAIL 


° ° , . 99 
“Bhi illi onvincing Powers of Interpretation in Many Schools of Song. 
chieved Brilliant Success, C . GLENN D. GUNN__CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER 


tural Voice of Considerable Sweetness and Flexibility.” DEEMS TAYLOR—N. Y. WORLD 
‘Snger of Exquisite Quality and Charm.” HERMAN DEVRIES—CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a New York American (THE BaiLy News 


CRICAGO EVENING AMERICAN ‘ ° 
< ‘The lady has, in addi- 


tion to a prepossessing ap- 
pearance and manner, a 
richly colored voice, 
charm of delivery, and a 
sure knowledge of phras- 
ing and of the musical im- 
port of her songs. 

“The classical style had 
no terrors for her in 
Weber, Berlioz and Han- 
del selections, and she 
showed equal facility in 
ggg greed Megonagscn.s: Wolf, Strauss and a group 
to shade and phrase with unfaliing of French songs.” — 


refinement and an_ ever-present 
sense of fitness LEONARD LIEBLING. 
The voice itself is lyrically deli- 
cate and fine—it is especially lovely 
in sustained mezza-voce and pianis- | 
slmo in all music requiring tender- N k ye ram 
1ess, finesse and daintiness of touch, ew Yor e€ eg 
HER SINGING DELIGHTS. a @ 
The public, including this review- —Evening Mail 


er, was particularly delighted with 
1er singing of Erich Wolf’s “Irmelin 6 
+ Saint-Saen’s “Mai” and Henry ‘‘Mme. Thornton has a 


tose,’ 


Jadley’s ‘‘My True Love,” the latter e ° 
dedicated her, These last had to bright, fresh voice and 
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Renee Thornton, Soprano, 
Makes Debut in Chicago 


SD ee ae = 





ml composure of style. 
‘Bsclosed a voice of 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES. 


MONDAY, MARCH 17, 192 
Renee Thornton-Hageman of to- 
day needs re-introduction to readers 
of this department, for the artist 
of now can scarcely be compared to 
the diffident and in-mature singer 
who first bade for public favor a 
few seasons ago in Ravinia Park. 
Renee Thornton is a singer of ex- 
quisite quality and charm—possess- 
ing the subtle comprehension of her |4¢ 
art that comes with experience and 
study of one’s own powers and limi- 
tations as well as of the public’s 
\taste. 
9 Madame Thornton-Hageman has 
0 uch charm. f both musical savoir and savoir-faire. 
She sings with rare good taste 
and discretion—with most appealing 


| 







From wWew York city, Renee Thorn 
ton, lyric soprano, came to Chicago ant 
Rave a anng recital last evening at the 
Slackstomp theater, making her debut 
here ow tunis occasion. 

This Wric soprano is known to mu 
Sica] Cricago as the wife of Richard 
Hagemii, who was for several years 
eonductor of opera andconcerts at Ra- 
vinia, and, for a season, conductor of 
opera with the Chicago Civic Oper 
company. 

Mme. Thornton presented a program 
of airsand songs, assisted by Mr. Hage- 
man at the piano, which was in many 
respects novel. There were a number 
of songs that have not been heard here 
before and theré were also several 
which were sung at this recital for the w 
first time. There was also an air, “Lej 
Jeune Berger,’ by Hector Berlioz. which wis 
had the unusual obbligato of a French 
horn, a combination that was new to 
most musicians of the city. ‘ 

A cavatina by Von Weber. began the 
recital. This was followed by the Ber- 
lioz song, in which W. Frank played 
the horn obbligato admirably. The ser 
lection is pastoral in character and ‘the 
horn part gives a picturesque. effect. 

An air from ‘‘Radamisto,”’ by Handel, 
brought forth a certain breadth of style 
and sustaining tone power in the long 
phrases. Tuere followed a group of 
four German songs, two by Erich Wolf 
and two wy Richard Strauss. Most im- 
pressively sung, with, fine emotional 
warmth, was Strauss’ ‘“‘Caecilie;’’ in 
whioh the wistfulness and passion of 
the text were graphically brought out. 

Mme. Thornton has a beautiful voice 
of exquisite timber, of great purity and 
of high range. It is even throughout 
its range and is smooth and liquid. It 
has neither great power nor volume, |° 
-#but there are times when the dramatic 
or @motional passages in the songs de- 
mand it, that the latent vocal force and 
strength are utilized, and ccme forth | 
effectively 


r@ge and power, admir- 
? ame in the middle reg- 
; 


i@er. 





) e singer’s legato was 
f@quently admirable. 


e has a stage presence 
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e has a natural voice 
omonsiderable sweetness 
; flexibility. 





terpretations marked 
be good taste and sincer- 
® 99 
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There was a group of French songs 























be repeated by order of the —e ‘ b d t ¥ ‘ mo: : . group. anch song | 
‘ were ual- Vv ranck and Saint-Saens Mai lad | 
l 7 aad aise des yall coe gives a un an evil enc to be repeated; one by Debussy, and a 
. ular “Happiness * dedicated to his f h f ] stud of fine song, “Chanson Perpetuelle,” by | 
os Chaue: ). ! 
an t the Ep ano wife, which eet cater en Oo er careru VY REALE RSE OE = 
, re,”’ : ‘Mr. eman’s “ ems Taylor, one by Henry Hadley, = 
ot Mm ati as style. ome Wee py. éctumn' iis Mme. = 
Richard Hageman must be re- ‘6 . * { etenlgrer By Benin ae ae ao : = 
Viané Pement « christened “prince of accompanists Her manner of singing man, hrist vt Ur , == 
e —he is master of them om. mg ee net “blenetneee” Whe tant aise hed 00 , = 
Y cong A yt owe ~aateapsced always vivid and engag- Ge repemied. Sm $96t. there Were moans = 
ue E ~ = 'encores and much applause, and Rich 
ER Ue ; in ——— ome Hagetnan, as accompanist and com 
| I g- poser, came in for his share of the an 
i preciatjon. M.R } 
Ww York City PITTS SANBORN 
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ACTION ON THE NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY 


OW that Senator Fletcher’s bill for the estab- 

lishment of a National Conservatory of Music 
has had a hearing by a sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, it is to be hoped 
that the near future will bring developments favor- 
able to the measure. At the same time that the 
Fletcher bill was being reviewed, hearings were held 
on the Bacon measure, looking to the creation of a 
commission to investigate and report within two 
years upon the feasibility of establishing a national 
music school. It is significant of the attitude and 
temper of musicians that the Fletcher measure re- 
flected the viewpoint of the greater number of those 
in attendance at the hearings. Professional musi- 
cians and lay music-lovers in this country earnestly 
desire the creation of a National Conservatory, and 
they hope that it will be brought into being with 
all possible dispatch. 

The project to establish a music school under 
governmental auspices is by no means a new one. 
On the contrary, it has been urged for years in 
responsible and disinterested quarters and by think- 
ing musicians, rich and poor. The question has been 
amply considered and rehearsed, and the verdict has 
been favorable. Why, then, it should be deemed 
necessary, as some speakers urged, to make further 
investigation of the subject, is not easy to under- 
stand. Certainly two years or anything like that 
period is an extravagant allowance for gathering 
conclusive data. Ample evidence to establish a 
successful case for the National Conservatory could 
be gathered in a much briefer period. As a matter 
of fact, there is plenty of such evidence ready to 
hand, if the Senators wish to examine it. 

As Senator Fletcher declared in presenting his 
measure at the opening of the committee’s session: 
' talent and taste found here are sufficient, 


and what is needed is greater stress on the signifi- 
cance and importance of music, and full opportuni- 
ties for development. We need only to supply, which 
is true of all education, the conditions of growth.” 
These words are profoundly true. Almost alone, 
they vindicate the need for a great national music 
school where all can find that which they require 
and develop to the utmost the gifts which are their 
endowment. 


THE PHILHARMONIC PROGRAMS 


HE statement issued by Clarence H. Mackay, 

chairman of the board of directors of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, announcing the re- 
engagement of that organization’s present conduc- 
tors, gives voice to the satisfaction felt by the ex- 
ecutive committee over the record attained this year. 
The committee invites attention to the “marked in- 
crease in the size of audiences at the Philharmonic 
concerts this season,” and to the fact that both Mr. 
van Hoogstraten and Mr. Mengelberg have made 
many admirers. It is well that America’s oldest or- 
chestra should, as this statement indicates, increase 
the scope of its influence and consistently win new 
converts to the cause of symphonic music. In the 
eighty-two years since it was founded this society 
has given almost 1900 concerts. It is an institution, 
and one which by its record and aims is pledged to 
the highest of artistic ideals. 

How did the Philharmonic actually discharge its 
responsibility during the season now drawing to a 
close? In interpretation and technical excellence 
it maintained its own enviable standard. In its 
programs, however, there was shown a disconcerting 
disposition to woo the popular ear. It is doubt- 
less an exaggeration to describe the Philharmonic 
season as a sort of gigantic Tchaikovsky-Dvorak 
festival, yet there is no gainsaying the fact that 
certain thrice-familiar works of these estimable 
masters were played ad nauseam. In place of fre- 
quent significant new scores from abroad and at 
home, instead of a generous number of revivals of 
genuinely interesting if forgotten works of a past 
day, Philharmonic audiences have been subjected to 
an overdose of such well-known music as Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth and Sixth Symphonies and Dvorak’s 
“New World.” These particular scores can safely 
be counted upon to tickle the fledglings and excite 
stentorian approbation. Is this the reason, or the 
principal reason, that they have been so often re- 
peated? Or is it because they require little if any 
rehearsal? The Philharmonic men can probably 
play these favorites in their sleep, and it is almost 
likely that the loyal Philharmonic attendant can 
hum them through under like conditions. 

A tacit admission that all has not been well with 
the orchestra’s programs this year is contained in 
Mr. Mackay’s announcement that Richard Aldrich, 
the veteran New York music critic, has been re- 
tained to act “in a consulting capacity in connection 
with the programs and new works.” Mr. Aldrich 
is eminently qualified by taste, equipment and ex- 
perience to fill this réle; but, with the best of wills, 
it is difficult to understand why a consulting expert 
on programs should be needed. Here is a great 
orchestra possessing not one but three conductors, 
each one a fine musician in his own right; and yet 
it appears necessary to summon outside assistance 
on the elementary question of programs. 

It is a strange pass, but in view of the present 
season’s record on this particular point, it would 
appear that the directors of the organization have 
taken a sensible and necessary step in thus retain- 
ing Mr. Aldrich. If his influence is successful in 
injecting variety, freshness and imagination (not 
to say daring) into the programs presented next 
season, there will be genuine cause for rejoicing. 
Even the players—who are probably not staggering 
under a weight of worldly goods—will perhaps ap- 
plaud the addition of a new authority to the direct- 
ing staff. It will be a grateful relief for them to 
shun for a change the too familiar Tchaikovsky, 
Dvorak, Wagner et al. Enough, even when it comes 
to great composers, is better than a banquet. 





& 


ALLAS had a good, thrilling shock when it 

turned out in force recently to see and hear 
Mary Garden as Salomé. The Strauss music drama 
always shocks its audiences, and the latter, curi- 
ously, always have a premonitory feeling to that 
effect. How, then, explain the work’s continuance 
in many répertoires? Can it be possible that opera- 
goers (in Dallas as well as Dresden) distinctly 
relish a little shock at judicious intervals? 











Photo by Kadel & Herbert 
Veteran Members of New York Philharmonic Boast 
Quarter Century’s Service 


A record hard to equal in American orchestras is 
that of Henry Boewig, violinist (left) and Ludwig 
Manoly, double bass player, who have been members of 
the New York Philharmonic for more than twenty-five 
consecutive years. It is eminently fitting that these 
instances of long and honorable service should form 
part of the history of New York’s oldest orchestra. Mr. 
Boewig is librarian of the Philharmonic, and Mr. 
Manoly has for several years been a member of the 
board of directors. 


Schnitzer—Though Germaine Schnitzer has_ been 
making concert appearances in the United States for 
some nine seasons, she paid her first visit to the Pacific 
Coast but recently. The natural wonders of the Ameri- 
can scenery particularly interested the French artist, 
who, as she declared to a California scribe, took her 
transcontinental trip with face “glued to the car win- 
dow.” Mme. Schnitzer is the wife of Dr. Leo Berger, 
New York surgeon. 


Gigli—An event of some importance in the operatic 
sphere was the recent thirty-second birthday anniver- 
sary of Beniamino Gigli. The Metropolitan Opera 
tenor celebrated the event at his apartment with a 
dinner, to which some personal friends were invited. 
Among these were his teacher, Enrico Rosati; Ernesto 
de Curtis, Minette Hirst, Vito Carnevale and Mr. and 
Mrs. Gianni Viafora. The singer’s breath “control” 
was strikingly illustrated when he blew out all the 
candles on his birthday cake at one puff. 


Terry—After an honorable service during more than | 


a score of years as director of music at Westminster 
Cathedral, Sir Richard Terry, distinguished English 
organist, will retire from that post in the near future. 
Sir Richard has earned a distinct reputation as an 
authority on Elizabethan music, being a notable force 
in the present revival of interest in the works of Byrd, 
Tallis and others. He will devote his time to study of 
this particular field, and will also assume the editorship 
of the London Musical News and Herald. 


Hofmann—Not in the least daunted by a shaking-up 
which he received from a London ’bus some weeks ago, 
Josef Hofmann returned to the United States last week 
in the best of spirits. Shortly after his arrival, the 
pianist went to Lowell, Mass., for a consultation with 
John A. Stevens, engineer, about the Hofmann alr 
spring. The versatile artist has included in his creative 
activities the perfecting of a shock absorber for auto 
mobiles, which is being manufactured by a firm in 
Zurich, Switzerland. American rights are now pending 


Garden—The usually more or less seductive roles 
that fall to the lot of Mary Garden will be varied next 
season, when the soprano is scheduled to sing the part 
of Charlotte in “Werther.” The gentle heroine of the 
Massenet work, it will be recalled, administers bread 
and butter to her numerous little brothers and sisters 
in the first scene. This will be Miss Garden’s first 
essay at the domestic part, but her conversion will b: 
temporary, she announces, as in the following seaso! 
she will probably assume the super-siren wiles 0! 
Kundry in “Parsifal’’! 

Roberts—An interesting instance of the use of musi 
as a factor in political campaigning occurred recently 
when a member of the British Cabinet, F. O. Roberts 
Minister for Pensions, used the appeal of melody as 4 
leading plank in his election platform. He had tem- 
porarily lost the use of his voice, and, being an accom- 
plished performer on the violin, took that means t 
deliver his message. Mr. Roberts is a devoted adherent 
of the municipal music movement, according to stat: 
ments in the London press, and recently delivered : 
lecture on “Democracy and Music” at the Red Triang 
Club in Plaistow. 
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By Cantus Firraus, Jr 





The Hyphenated Fashion 





cP. 











ments. 
of Tartini. 


creative poly-pedigrees as long as a baggage train. 


OO many cooks spoil the broth, one is told. But in the musical 
kitchen no tonal soup is considered complete without at least 
two wielders of the creative spoon. 
tune what a family tree is to a dowager. 
at the possibility of performing Paganini without improve- 
It has come to the point where each has his own brand 
If this mania for additions goes on much longer, we shall have 


‘‘Arrangements” are to a 
Violinists shudder 


We are of the opinion that 


a law should be enacted—for the sake of the public reason—restricting 


each composition to two hyphens. 
There is, for instance, the classic 
Strauss-Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube.” 
The problem arises as to whether Evler 
arranged Schulz, who had previously 
similarly treated Strauss, or whether 
both the latter acted in conjunction! 
The climax of ambiguity is reached when 
(as here) one of the composers has him- 
self a divided name. 
* * * 
CASE of this kind came up recently 
when a mid-western scribe was con- 


fronted with the task of reporting a 
concert for the violin in which each 
item had suffered gentle revision. Doubt- 
less having an innate instinct for 100 
per cent Americanism, this adventurer 
on music’s inky way threw all hyphens 
overboard, substituting “Popper and 
Auer,” for example, for “Popper-Auer.” 
To grief, nevertheless, came the hero 
of the pen when he noted an intricate 
three-titled number thus: “Fantasie on 
Rimsky and Korsakoff’s ‘Coq d’Or’ by 
Zimbalist.” 
K * * 


It Wasn’t Being Done 


HERE did Nero get the fiddle on 
which certain versions of the legend 


credit him with having played upon dur- 
ing the burning of Rome? queries M. W. 
(According to the historians, this in- 


| strument of torture hadn’t been invented 


at the time.) Probably from the same 


| shop where Jubal got his lyre and St. 


Cecilia her organ! 
* * cg 


A Catastrophe 


R some earnest musical listeners to 
the radio strains of Beethoven’s 


Fifth Sonata, as interpreted for broad- 
casting by a _ well-known pianist the 
other evening, it was nothing less than 
regrettable when a voice broke in with 
the following intelligence: “This is 
Station WCAP, Chesapeake and Poto- 
mac Telephone Company, Washington, 
D. C. We regret to announce the Presi- 
dent of the United States has lost his 
cat. It was a seven-months’-old Thomas 
cat, marked like a tiger, and answered 
to the name of ‘Tige.’ Tige had a very 





affectionate disposition and Mr. Coolidge 
was very fond of him. He has not been 
seen since Friday evening, during the 
snowstorm. The President would ap- 
preciate it very much if anyone who 
had seen Tige would return him to his 


master. Thank vou.” 
* * * 


That Spring Urge! 
HEN balmy days again come round 


And Nature sheds its wrappings, 


One longs to flee melodic sound 
And kettledrum’s sad tappings. 
Soon to the woods maestros start, 
’Mong birds and beasts sojourning, 
Projects within each ardent heart 
For master classes burning! 
* a as 


Chicagoans Who Aren't Popular 


EVERAL species of musical enthu- 
siast who make the night hideous are 
enumerated in a bulletin issued by the 


Health Commissioner of Chicago in a 
recently inaugurated anti-noise cam- 
paign. According to a special dispatch 
to the New York Herald, one hundred 
inspectors are to vie in silencing the 
opprobrious strains of numerous more 
well-meaning than mellifluous instru- 
ments. 

The kinds of racket specified by the 
Commissioner are as follows: 

The saxophone player who begins his 
concert when people should be sleeping. 

The ragtime player who feels it neces- 
sary to keep the world wide awake. 

The phonograph player who makes 
himself a nuisance late at night. 

The radio fan who turns on the horn 
at unseemly hours. 

To this we should add: 

The jazz enthusiast who plays a trom- 
bone through an old hat. 

The conductor who “reads” Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathétique” Symphony instead of 
+—as the program announced—something 
by Schonberg. 

The prima donna who sings “Comin’ 
through the Rye” (Scotch) with a dia- 
— tendency to remind us of happier 
days. 
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_ Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 





MUSICAL 
Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








First American Conservatory 


Question Box Editor: 

_What was the first conservatory in the 
United States and what was the date of 
its establishment? P. A. G. 

Boston, Mass., March 29, 1924. 

As far as we have been able to find 
ut, the Collegium Musicum, established 
i Bethlehem, Pa., in 1850, was the first 
school of its kind in this country. 

> 9 9 


Balfe’s Operas 
Question Box Editor: 
_Did Balfe compose any operas besides 
“lhe Bohemian Girl?” N. C. M. 
roronto, March 28, 1924. 
He wrote twenty-nine operas in all, 
‘ none of them had popularity equal- 
) that of “The Bohemian Girl.” 
7 9 9 


“The Burden”? 


éuestion Box Editor: 
Vhat is a “burden” 


of a 


incinnati, March 27, 1924. 
i recurring refrain generally sung at 
end of each verse and sometimes at 


the end of every line. It was frequently 
composed of nonsense syllables such as 
“Fa la la” or “Hey diddle uncum feedle” 
the latter being from “The Tailor of 
Ramsay.” 

7 9 9 


Philharmonic Conductors 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me the names of the con- 
ductors of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra from its inception down to the 
present time? ; 

New York City, March 29, 1924. 

Between the organization of the so- 
ciety in 1842 and the year 1855, the con- 
ductors were U. C. Hill, H. C. Timms, 
W. .Alpers, G. Loder, L. Wiegers and 
Theodore Eisfeld; 1855-1866, Theodore 
Eisfeld and Carl Bergmann; 1866-1876, 
Carl Bergmann; 1876-1877, Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch ; 1877-1891, Theodore Thomas; 
1891-1898, Anton Seidl; 1898-1902, Emil 


Pauer; 1902-1903, Walter Damrosch; 
1903-1905, guest-conductors including 
Edouard Colonne, Gustav Kogel, Sir 


Henry Wood, Victor Herbert, Felix 
Weingartner, Richard Strauss, Karl 
Panzner, Willem Mengelberg, Max Fied- 
ler, Dr. Ernst Kunwald and Fritz Stein- 
bach; 1906-1909, Wassili Safonoff; 1909- 
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1911, Gustav Mahler; 1911-1923, Josef 
Stransky; Henry Hadley, associate con- 
ductor since 1920; Willem Mengelberg, 
associate conductor, 1921-1923; 1923, 
Willem van Hoogstraten and Willem 


Mengelberg. . 
? ? 


Opinions on the Voice 


Question Box Editor: 
Is there any place in New York where 
I can get a perfectly disinterested opin- 
ion on my voice from someone who really 
knows? J. B. 8. 
Albany, N. Y., March 28, 1924. 








MUSICAL AMERICA is very glad to pass 
an opinion upon voices at any time. 


7 2? 


About *“‘Samson”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Was Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila 
written originally as an oratorio or an 
opera and when and where was it first 
produced? V.S. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 27, 1924. 

As an opera. It was first given in 
Weimar under the direction of Liszt on 
Dec. 2, 1877. 
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RNEST CARTER, composer, was 

born in Orange, N. J. He went to 
primary school there, studying later with 
a private tutor, 
and prepared for 
college at a board- 
ing school in Great 
Barrington, Mass. 
He graduated from 
Princeton “c um 
laude” in 1888, 
with the degree of 
A. B., and then 
studied law at Co- 


lumbia, being ad- 
mitted to the bar 
in New York and 


practising for one 
year. Mr. Carter 
began the study of 
piano and harmony 
at the age of seven 
with Mrs. Mary 
Bradshaw, with whom he remained untii 
he was fifteen. He then studied the cor- 
net and played in the school orchestra, 
besides being assistant conductor. While 
at Princeton he was leader, of the glee 
club and baritone soloist for three years. 
He wrote the famous “Steps Song,” be- 
sides other glees, and made numerous 
arrangements for the club. He studied 
singing with Francis Fisher Powers, 
piano with Dr. William Mason and 





Mishkin Photo 
Ernest Carter 


French horn with Herman Hand of the 
New York Symphony, playing in the- 
ater orchestras for experience and also 
with the Arion Orchestra for three 
years and Volpe’s amateur orchestra. 
In 1892 Mr. Carter went to Cali- 
fornia and became musical director at 
the Thacher School in The Ojai, where 
he organized a band. In 1894, deciding 
to give his entire time to music, he went 
to Berlin, where he studied composition 
with Wilhelm Freudenberg and Otis B. 
Boise and organ with Arthur Egidi. He 
was organist at the American Church in 
Berlin, 1897-1898. He also studied viola. 
Returning to New York, where he has 
since made his home, Mr. Carter con- 
tinued his organ studies with Homer N. 
Bartlett. From 1899 to 1901 he was lec- 
turer on music at Princeton, organist and 
choir director. Returning to New York 
in 1901, Mr. Carter joined the chorus of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, sing- 
ing there for one year. Since then he 
has devoted himself entirely to compos- 
ing. His published works include songs, 
male quartets and an opera-comique, 
“The Blonde Donna.” Movements 
from an unfinished symphonic suite were 
played by Kar! Muck in Berlin and at the 
New York Stadium concerts. His one- 
act opera, “The White Bird,” with the 
libretto by Brian Hooker, was sung at 
the Studebaker Theater in Chicago under 
the auspices of the David Bispham 
Memorial Fund on March 6, 1924. 
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Elly Ney Ends Tour to 
Accept Cable Offer of 


Engagements in Europe 








Elly Ney, Pianist, on Recent Visit to Jack- 
i sonville, Fla. 


Soon after Elly Ney had completed 
her plans to spend the entire summer in 
America, she received a message by cable 
that a European tour had been arranged 
for her early this summer.  Conse- 
quently, she will sail on April 17 for 
appearances with orchestra and in re- 
cital in Holland, Switzerland and Ger- 
many, and will return to America in time 
to hear the first of the Stadium Concerts 
in New York, of which her husband, 
Willem Van Hoogstraten, will again be 
the conductor. She will be accompanied 
on her trip to Europe by her small 
daughter, who will visit her grandparents 
while her mother is on tour. Mme. Ney 
has concluded an active season in Amer- 
ica, having returned to New York re- 
cently from a series of engagements in 
the South and Middle West. In Jack- 


sonville, Fla., she gave a concert in dedi- 
cation of the new auditorium and her 
concerts in Athens, Ga., Manhattan, 
Kan., and other cities aroused great 
enthusiasm. 


CHORUS OF LIMA ELKS 
CONCLUDES TOUR OF OHIO 








Local Clubs Share Largely in Week’s 
Calendar—Rhondda Welsh 
Singers Appear 


LIMA, OHIO, March 29.—The Elks’ 
Chorus made its first public appearance 
here recently, after many successes 
all over northern Ohio. The organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of Fred Cal- 
vert, appeared at the First Presbyterian 
Church, with Pauline Wommer Gooding 
as soprano soloist and E. C. Bard as 
organist, in a well-balanced program of 
solo and ensemble numbers. The church 
was entirely too small to accommodate 
those who endeavored to secure admis- 
sion. The ensemble numbers were by 
Protheroe, Dudley Buck, Donizetti, Oley 
Speaks, Strauss, Herbert and other com- 
posers. Mrs. Gooding sang the solo in 
Strauss’ “Greeting to Spring.” Harry 
Poulston gave with admirable effect a 
group of baritone solos. A _ noticeable 
feature of the work of the Elks’ Male 
Chorus was the fine tone developed by 
the first tenor section. 

An attractive program was given at a 
matinée of the Women’s Music Club on 
March 7 at Memorial Hall. It was ar- 


ranged by Millie Sonntag Urfer, voice 
teacher, and Mrs. E. A. Siford, pianist, 


who developed an idea of associating 


color with music by garbing the artists 
in gowns of varied hues, with the result 
that a synchronization of tones harmoni- 
ous to eye and ear was obtained. 

The Lima Ladies’ Quartet, comprising 
Violet Lewis and Mrs. Melvin C. Light, 
sopranos, and Mrs. Earl A. Thompson 
and Mrs. Urfer, contraltos, sang Samuel 
R. Gaines’ “Spring and Youth,” James 
Rogers’ “Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” 
Grace Wilbur Conant’s “Under a Toad- 
stool,” Lassen’s “Spanish Gipsy Girl” 
and numbers by Brahms, Bertram Fox, 


Deems Taylor, Eaton Fanning, Dudley 
Buck and other composers. 

Hazel Gleason, soprano, of Van Wert. 
and G. A. Lehmann of Bluffton College 
sang numbers by Mendelssohn and Cad- 
man, and Mrs. Siferd and Mrs. Urfer 
played a Capriccioso Brillante by Men- 
delssohn. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Siferd and Geraldine Evans. 

Preceding the production of the play, 
“Joint Owners in Spain,” a musical pro- 
gram was given by Bertha Falk Calla- 
han, soprano, who sang Charles Gilbert 
Spross’ “Will o’ the Wisp”; Dale Mar- 
shall, tenor, who gave Oley Speaks’ “On 
the Road to Mandalay”; Vera Rousculp, 
contralto; Aileen Scott and Charles 
Bishop, violinists; Charles Curtiss, viola, 
and Mrs. Andrew Dimond, ’cello, and 
Frank Kennedy, who sang Cuthbert 
Harris’ “Dreams of Old” and Arthur 
Tate’s “Dreaming of Love and You.’ 
This was a benefit concert given under 
the supervision of the Charity Council 
of St. Rose’s Church. 

The Rhondda Welsh Male Singers ap- 
peared at Memorial Hall _ recently 
under the auspices of the Lions’ Club of 
Lima. 

Celebrating the presentation to Mar- 
ket Street Presbyterian Church of a 
new concert grand piano, local musi- 
cians appeared in an_ attractive 
concert at the church. The donors, the 
Matrons’ Society of the church, had the 
choir loft enlarged to accommodate a 
small orchestra. Those heard were Irene 
Harruff Klinger, Margaret Gregg, Geral- 
dine Evans and the Lima Orchestral 
Club. Mrs. G. C. Dunifen played the 
violin obbligato in a vocal duet by Mrs. 
Klinger and Miss Gregg, “‘By the Waters 
of Minnetonka.” H. EUGENE HALL. 


LENOX QUARTET IN IOWA 








Closes Cedar Rapids Series—Skilton Dis- 
cusses Indian Music 


CEDAR RAPIpSs, IowA, March 29.—The 
Lenox Quartet, comprising Sandor Har- 


mati, first violin,; Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
second violin; Nicholas Moldavan, viola, 
and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello, gave the 
last concert of the Coe Conservatory’s 
Community Course in Sinclair Chapel 
recently, and played with artistic finish 
Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 77, No. 2; 
Dvorak’s in F, Op. 96, and other num.- 
bers by Glazounoff, Debussy and Bridge. 

Charles S. Skilton, professor of organ 











ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


| “Teaches a System Evolved by Herself” | 


“It Starts With the Principle of Making Singers Think”’ 
**A Teacher Is Always Known by the Pupils She Creates”’ 


EXPONENTS ARE 


Fred Patton—Irene Williams—Judson House—Alfredo Va'‘enti—Frederic Baer and many others gaining prominence 


on their merit. 


| | 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE— June 2nd to July 12th | 


APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED NOW 








| STUDIOS: 15 West 74th Street 


Tel: Endicott 2407 | 











Dunning System 


Normal Classes as Follows: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York Cjty. Normal Class, Aug. Ist, 1924, New York City 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, May 20; Columbus, Ohio, 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, 
Spokane, Wash. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 
Worth, Texas. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 George Street, 
New Bern, N. C.; New Bern, June 2, 1924; 
Asheville, N. C., July 14, 1924. 

MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, 
Ohio; Normal Class, July, 1924. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 68th 


St., Portland, Ore. 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City; 
Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 


LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 327 Herndon 


Ave., Shreveport, La., Normal Class June 9. 


Leonard Bldg., 


1006 College Ave., 


ru) 1 


Fort June 24. 
man, Texas. 


June 17, 


Texas. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sher- 


MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Memphis, Tenn., 

1924; for 
5839 Palo Pinto St., Dallas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, 1319 West Lewis 
St., San Diego, Cal., June 30. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box 1188, Amarillo, 
Texas, July 28, 1924. 

MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman Ave., Waco, 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas Academy 


of Music, Dallas, Texas. 
Information and Booklet Upon Request 


of Improved Music Study for Beginners 


Meeting the Demands of the 20th Century Teacher, Musically and Financially 


Chicago, 


Texas in June; Chicago in July. 

HARRIET BACON MAC DONALD, 825 Orchestra 
Bldg., Chicago. 
land, Ohio, July; Chicago, August. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th St., 
Portland, Ore., April and June, 1924. 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 5011 Worth 

St., Dallas, Texas. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View St., Los fe 
Angeles, Cal. Cc 

VAN NORT, 
Houston, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


information address, 


MRS. S. L. 





CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 


and theory in the University of Ka) 
at Lawrence, Kan., was guest n 
lecturer before the Beethoven Club 
the People’s Church recently, spe 
ing on Indian music. He also lecture, 
in the afternoon before the Coe Colles 
theory department under Louise Cr; 
ford. His talk was illustrated by 1 


odies of the Indian drum and flute, :; 
by his. own and other transcripti 
of Indian melodies for the piano. 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist, gave a reci', 
recently in Sinclair Chapel, under :}, 
auspices of the Coe Conservatory. 





THEODORE 


‘CELLA 


Solo Harpist 











THE PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK 


Formerly of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY and 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
Available for 
CONCERTS RECITALS 
CHURCHES 


and 
PRIVATE MUSICALS 


HARP 
INSTRUCTION 


Lyon and Healy Harp Used 
Exclusively 


Address c/o 


Philharmonic Society 
of New York 


Fisk Building 
57th Street and Broadway 
New York City 


Phone: Fitz Roy 4442 
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Gre MARMEINS 


MIRIAM IRENE PHYLLIS 


in their orginal 


DRAMADANCES 


CARNEGIE HALL 
New York City 
APRIL 
ELEVENTH 
1924 


Now Booking—Season 1924-25 


Eastern Management 
\MERICAN ARTISTS MGMT. 


1425 Broadway, New York City 


Western Management 
H. J. RUPERT 


1730 Broadway, New York City 




















MONTREAL FACING 


Music Week Emphasizes Lack 
of Suitable Hall for 


Concerts 
By Fred. Pelletier 


MONTREAL, CAN., March 29.—The sec- 
ond annual Music Week of Montreal was 
observed last week with great success. 
Every day and in every hall concerts 
were given by professionals and ama- 
teurs and by nearly the full musical 
forces of our city. One orchestral and 
three choral concerts, two band programs 
and many vocal and instrumental re- 
citals were held in five or six halls in the 
afternoons and evenings. The celebra- 
tion emphasized, among other things, the 
lack of a suitable large concert hall and 
the fact that the only symphony orches- 
tra we have, although doing fairly well, 
is but an amateur group. 

Dr. Percival J. Illsley, who for the 
past three or four years has carried on a 
campaign for the erection of a memorial 
hall as a tribute to Canadians who fell 
in the World War, deprecated, in his 
speech at a luncheon given by the Ki- 
wanis Club, the apathy of the people 
toward this need. Fred. Pelletier spoke 
on the same subject at a luncheon of the 
Delphic Study Club, and referred to the 
fact that an organization of women, the 
Order of the Daughters of the Empire, 
was soon to launch a drive for the col- 
lection of several hundred thousands of 
dollars to be devoted to the construction 
of a memorial hall, and also to an utter- 
ance made by President Willis of the 
Kiwanis Club that this club was also 
considering the project and would prob- 
ably work with the Daughters of the 
Empire for this purpose. 

To the Delphic Study Club, a women’s 
organization, is due the credit for having 
originated Music Week last year and for 
having brought to success the second 
annual Music Week. The efforts of this 
club were rewarded this year by a 
greater encouragement from musical 
bodies and individuals and by the pres- 
ence of such throngs that on many occa- 


AUDITORIUM DRIVE 


sions hundreds of persons had to be re- 
fused admittance to the concerts. Mrs. 
F. H. Waycott, chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of Music Week, and Mrs. 
S. E. Melkman, who was in charge of the 
press arrangements, were particularly 
zealous. 


Florence Easton Pays 
Visit to Palm Beach 
to Sing in Recitals 





























Florence Easton, Soprano of the Metropol- 


itan, Photographed Under the Florida 


Palms 


After interrupting her concert tour to 
sing several Wagnerian parts at the 
Metropolitan, Florence Easton made a 
flying trip last week to Palm Beach and 
the sunny climate of Florida. The so- 
prano gave two recitals in private homes, 
which were attended by members of the 
fashionable winter colony at the south- 
ern resort. She is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, in cool attire, en- 
joying an idle moment of sunshine. 
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A PROTEST 


from 





GIACOMO RIMINI 


In order to prevent the publication of any advertisement using my name, I wish to 
make it clear that I owe all of my artistic successes from the time of my début to the 
present, only to my one and great teacher of singing, the celebrated mezzo-soprano, 
BARBARA MARCHISIO, teacher at the Conservatory San Pietro a Majella, Naples, Italy. 

ROSA RAISA. 
New York, March 26, 1924. 


And I, because I do not wish to be annoyed by seeing my name used as the basis of 
any advertisement, I wish to make clear that my one and only teacher of singing to 
whom I owe all my gratitude is Signora AMELIA ConTI Foronli of Verona, Italy. 

GIACOMO RIMINI. 
New York, March 26, 1924. 
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PLAN BIG PROGRAMS FOR NORTH SHORE 





Carl D. Kinsey Announces De- 
tails for Festival at 
Evanston in May 


CHICAGO, March 29.—Details of the 
program for the sixteenth festival of the 
North Shore Association are announced 
by Carl D. Kinsey, manager, amplifying 
the outline of arrangements given in 
MUSICAL AMERICA on Dec. 15 last. The 
concerts will be given in the Northwest- 
ern University Gymnasium at Evanston, 
Ill., May 26 to 31 inclusive. There will 
be six evening programs and two mati- 


nées. A festival chorus of 600 singers, a 
children’s chorus of 1500 voices and the 
Chicago Symphony will provide the cho- 
ral and orchestral forces. 

Dean Peter Christian Lutkin of North- 
western University’s school of music 
will be musical director; Frederick Stock 
will be orchestral conductor; Osbourne 
McConathy, associate conductor, and 
there will be three guest conductors: Dr. 
Georg Schumann, Ernest Schelling and 
Deems Taylor. 

The soloists will be Merle Alcock, so- 
prano; Paul Althouse, tenor; Richard 
Crooks, tenor; Florence Easton, soprano; 
Mary Fabian, soprano; Louis Graveure, 
baritone; Frieda Hempel, soprano; Kath- 
ryn Meisle, contralto; Gladys Swarth- 
out, mezzo-soprano; Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, contralto; Henri Scott, bass; Tito 
Schipa, tenor; Monica Graham Stults, 
soprano, and Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone. 

The first event on Monday night, May 
26, will be a performance of “Elijah,” 
with Monica Graham-Stults, Merle Al- 
cock, Richard Crooks and Louis Graveure 
as soloists. 

The second concert will be “Jenny 

Lind Night,” with Frieda Hempel as 
soloist in an aria from Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah” and Arditi’s “Il Bacio.” 
Deems Taylor’s Suite, “Through the 
Looking Glass,’ will be played, also 
Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture, 
Strauss’ “Don Juan” and Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes.” 
_ The third concert will be “First Art- 
ist’s Night,” with Tito Schipa as soloist 
in the Dream Aria from “Manon,” “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” from “Elixir of 
Love,” the Aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys” 
and the orchestra in Ravel’s “La Valse.” 
Several works by Dr. Georg Schumann 
will be heard, the composer conducting: 
Choral transcription for chorus, bass, 
organ and choir, two motets for a cap- 
pella choir and a cantata, “Praise and 
Thanks,” for double chorus. 

On Thursday evening the orchestral 
contest will be held for the prize of 
$1,000 for the best orchestral composi- 
tion by an American composer. Judges 
will be Rudolph Ganz, Deems Taylor and 
Ernest Schelling, with Dr. Georg Schu- 
mann as guest judge. 

The fourth concert on Friday night 
will be “Second Artist’s Night,” with 
Ernestine Schumann Heink as soloist in 
a recitative and aria from Mozart’s “La 
Clemenza di Tito,” Erda’s Warning 
from “Das Rheingold,” Waltraute’s scene 
from “Gétterdimmerung” and _ three 
Schubert songs. The orchestra, with Mr. 
Stock, Dr. Schumann and Ernest Schell- 
ing as conductors, will play Dr. Schu- 
mann’s Overture, “Liebesfriihling,” and 
his “Theme and Variations” (first per- 
formance), Schelling’s “A Victory Ball” 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
The winning orchestral composition will 
also be played at this concert. 


The fifth concert will be a “Young 
People’s Matinée” on Saturday after- 
noon, May 31. Mary Fabian and Gladys 
Swarthout will be soloists and the pro- 
gram will include Chabrier’s “Marche 
Joyeuse,” Godard’s “Adagio Pathétique,” 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore,” Sower- 
by’s “The Irish Washerwoman” and 
scenes from “Hinsel und Gretel” by 
soloists, children’s chorus and orchestra. 


The sixth concert, on Saturday night, 
will be “Wagnerian Opera Night” (in 


English). The soloists will be Florence 
Easton, Kathryn Meisle, Paul Althouse, 
Clarence Whitehill and Henri Scott. The 
program will contain the “Tannhauser”’ 
Overture and two arias from the same 
cpera, “Hall of Song” and “To the Eve- 
ning Star”; the Aria, “Just God,” from 
“Rienzi”; the finale to Act I of “Lohen- 
grin,” the Ride of the Valkyries, Wotan’s 
Farewell and the Magic Fire Scene from 
“The Valkyrie,” Finale and Briinnhilde’s 
Immolation from “Gétterdammerung” 
and Hans Sachs’ Monologue, the Prize 
Song, the chorale, “Awake,” and the 
choral finale from “Die Meistersinger.” 





DOHNANYI SOLOIST 


Stock Plays American Novelty 
By Edward Collins—Hear 
Lillian Magnuson 


CHICAGO, March 29.—Erno von Dohn- 
anyi appeared as soloist and composer at 
the week’s brace of concerts by the Chi- 
cago Symphony in Orchestra Hall, and 
earned the hearty applause of his audi- 
ences. His Variations on a Nursery Air, 
were in the nature of a musical joke, 
cleverly done, but not to be compared in 
lasting value with his justly famous suite 
for orchestra. 

The piece to which he wrote his varia- 
tions is “Ah, vous dirai-je, maman.” He 
wrote a long, tragic introduction to it, 
then, with a banging drum thump he 
leaped into his theme, and performed 
amazing excursions into the composing 
art, some of which were charmingly 
melodious. 

As a soloist in the Schumann Concerto, 
in A, he made a good pianistic display. 

The chief beauty of the program was 
Bach’s F Major Concerto in the Mottl 





WITH CHICAGOANS 


arrangement. The compelling rhythms 
of the music were set forth by the strings 
with astonishing vitality, and the solo 
trumpet, flute and violin had much to 
say. Then there was Richard Strauss’ 
tone poem, “Don Juan,” always a favor- 
ite on the programs of the Chicago 
Symphony. 

Frederick Stock, who conducted, in- 
troduced a new American work by Ed- 
ward Collins, entitled “Mardi Gras.” The 
orchestration is effective, the development 
brief and expert, and, at least on first 
hearing, the music is very grateful. This 
piece was one of the five assembled in the 
final tryout at the Chicago North Shore 
Festival last year, and although it did 
not win the prize, it is well worth 
playing. 

At the “pop” concert on Thursday 
evening, Lillian Magnuson, piano prize- 
winner in the Society of American 
Musicians’ contest, played MacDowell’s 
second concerto, and showed talent quite 
as promising as any that has been 
brought forward in these contests. Her 
fingers were models of accuracy and pre- 
cision, and her tone was pleasingly varied 
from a stalwart fortissimo to a delight- 
fully lovely pianissimo. 





“Faust” Sung in English 


Cuicaco, March 29.—‘Faust” was 
compressed into the space of one hour 
by the very skilful editing of Nathaniel 
Finston and presented in English at 
Balaban and Katz’s Chicago Theater on 
Sunday. Mr. Finston conducted, and the 
audience applauded the _ presentation. 
The Chicago Theater’s missionary work 
for opera in English is drawing 5000 
persons to hear the tabloid presentations 
every time they are given, and is creat- 
ing much favorable comment. Walter 
Pontius sang Faust; Louis Kriedler, 
Mephistopheles; Mme. Bettina Freeman, 
Marguerite; Sibyl Comer, Siebel, and 
Milo Luka, Valentine. 





Bess Murray Pleases in Recital 


Cuicaco, March 29.—Bess_ Clair 
Murray, pupil of Viola Cole-Audet, gave 
a piano recital to a capacity audience in 
Fine Arts Recital Hall on Friday of last 
week. The audience showed enthusiasm 
over the fine gifts of this young pianist, 
and her artistic growth since she was 
last heard. She played a long and com- 
prehensive program, and was excellent 
throughout. Her numbers included the 
G Minor Ballade of Chopin, and the 
Strauss-Tausig “Man lebt nur einmal,” 
which she played with fine display of 
virtuosity. 





Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, will sing at 
festivals in Philadelphia on May 2, and 
in Newark on May 5B. 





John Barclay, baritone, will appear 
three times with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra this month. He will be soloist 
in Philadelphia on April 11 and 12, and 
in New Yo.k on April 15. 
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Schwarz Fulfills Many Engagements 


CHICAGO, March 29.—Joseph Schwarz, 
baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, has 
fulfilled many engagements during the 
last two months, including appearances 
with the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
orchestras, an appearance with the Ora- 
torio Society in Los Angeles and recitals 
in Hollywood, San Francisco, Eureka, 
Berkeley and Sacramento, Cal.,; Denver, 
Col.; Rochester, N. Y.; Worcester, Mass., 
and Baltimore, Md. 





Prize Winner Announced by Radio 


CuicaGco, March 29.—The announce- 
ment of the prize winners in the music 
memory contest conducted by the Chicago 
Daily News was broadcast by Mrs. Marx 
E. Oberndorfer on Friday night. The 
first prize, in the six to thirteen years 
contest, was won by Seymour Morris, 
Evanston, Ill. In the fourteen to 
eighteen years class, first prize was won 
by Frederick R. Behymer, of the Hyde 
Park High School. 





French Music Center Opens Free Bureau 
of Information 


The Fine Arts Importing Corpora- 
tion, which acts as a clearing house for 
French music and French editions in New 
York, has received so many inquiries 
concerning various phases of French 
music and art recently that it has decided 
to open a free bureau of information for 
those desiring information on these sub- 
jects. The increased interest in French 
music and the rapid growth of the firm 
since its founding three years ago have 
made necessary the establishing of 
branches in other cities, the first three of 
which will shortly be opened in Chicago, 
New Orleans and in a city on the Pacific 
Coast. The sales force is also being in- 
creased and will soon include several road 
men. Besides being American agents for 
forty-three French publishing houses and 
several in Belgium and Switzerland, the 
Fine Arts Importing Corporation has 
lately established connections with the 
largest and most influential publisher in 
Madrid and now carries a complete stock 
of Spanish compositions. Recent ship- 
ments from Paris include Bach’s Preludes 
and Fugues for Organ, revised and edited 
by Louis Vierné, organist. 





Mario Chamlee, tenor, who is now 
singing on the Pacific Coast, will return 
East shortly, and will give recitals in 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis and other cities 
en route. He will sail on May 38 for a 
series of European engagements. 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, has returned 
from a series of engagements in the 
South. He was heard in cities of Ken- 
tucky, Texas and Florida. 


SUNDAY RECITALS 
HEADED BY HEIFE?7 


Violinist Reveals New En o- 
tional Powers — Singers 
and Pianist Heard 


CuicaGo, March 29.—Jascha Heif: :z, 
in recital on Sunday afternoon at jhe 
Auditorium Theater, was a distinct s ir- 
prise and joy. The surprise lay in he 
exquisite warmth of his tone through. ur 
the program, for this violinist has b: ep 
justly reproached during the past 1\ 
years with coldness and lack of fire. 

A new Heifetz was revealed, with 
the old technical facility and care! ss 
ease that have marked his work in the 
past, combined with a glowing tone t) a: 
warmed his audience to a great display 
of enthusiasm. Eight numbers were 
printed on his program, but he had to 
add an equal number of extras, and /:, 
each extra the audience had to work +x. 
ceedingly hard. 

The Grieg C Minor Sonata, that 
opened the program, disclosed feeling, 
sympathy, sentiment and poetry. His 
warmth was a revelation, for it uncoy- 
ered an entirely new facet of this great 
virtuoso’s art. One felt sincerity in his 
art, as if he loved his work and were 1 
playing merely from his mind. His ae- 
companist, Isidor Achron, who was a 
self-effacing pianist in the violin solos, 
took his share of the sonata well. 

Leonida Coroni, Greek baritone, gave 
a recital in the Studebaker Theater on 
Sunday afternoon. The songs seemed 
very sorrowful, held much color and were 
interesting because unusual. The sing- 
er’s voice was virile and pleasant and of 
adequate power, although not always 
smooth. 

Eusebio Concialdi, baritone, and Chris- 
tian Jordan, pianist, gave a joint Sunday 
afternoon recital in the Playhouse. Both 
artists made a good impression, Mr. Con- 
cialdi bringing out excellently the sar- 
donic suggestion of the “Credo” from 
“Otello” and Mr. Jordan playing with 
fine effect his own “Sea of Memory,” 
written in the modern idiom. F. W. 








Anna Hamlin Sings for Music Guild 


Anna Hamlin, soprano, was one of 
the artists in the program of the Music 
Guild at the Livingston Collegiate Club 
cn the afternoon of March 23. With 
Imogen Teay at the piano, Miss Hamlin 
was well-received in songs by Chopin, 
Wintter Watts, Carl Beecher, a Strauss 
Waltz and Micaela’s Air from “Carmen.” 
Robert Imandt, violinist, was also heard 
in several groups of solos. 
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kortsehak and Moore Pre- 
sented—Stock Leads Pro- 
gram—Others Heard 


yicaGo, March 29.—Hugo Kortschak, 
inist, and Francis Moore, pianist, 
e a joint recital at the Blackstone 
‘eater, Monday afternoon, under the 

pices of the Musicians’ Club of Wom- 
en. They played with technical finish and 
thority. The program included a Bee- 
ven sonata and one by Fauré for 
no and violin, some solo pieces played 
by Mr. Kortschak, and piano solos by Mr. 
Vioore. The performance of the sonatas 
was excellent in directness and the bal- 
ance of parts, although somewhat lack- 
ing in spontaneity. ; 

Frederick Stock and the Chicago Sym- 
phony, with Edith Mason, soprano, and 
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' Lee Pattison, pianist, as soloists, gave a 


eoneert in Orchestra Hall, on Tuesday 
night, to aid in raising funds for the 
surchase of a full-length picture of 
George Washington, painted by Gilbert 
Stuart, which will be hung in the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Miss Mason sang 
arias from “Louise” and “Mefistofele,” 


' and Mr. Pattison gave to Liszt’s Con- 


certo in A, a better performance than 
this pianistic war-horse deserves. 
Dorothy Reflor Fisher, soprano, and 


' Robert S. Whitney, pianist, provided the 
| program on Thursday evening, in the 


recital of the Young American Artists’ 


; series, at Fine Arts Recital Hall. In 
» works by Mozart and Bach, Miss Fisher 
displayed vocal flexibility and grace, and 


sang with refreshing originality of in- 
Mr. Whitney played 


Tragica.” 
Ruby Smith Stahl was heard at Lyon 


& Healy Hall, on Thursday night, in a 


number of songs by contemporary 
American composers, but these were not 
well chosen, being sickly with  senti- 
Miss Stahl, however, dis- 


used it well. F. W. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Menaced as 


Union Demands Inctease of Pay 
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the Philadelphia Union, it was feared 
last week, might react unfavorably on 
New York orchestras. 

The situation was described by Arthur 
Judson, manager of the orchestra, last 
week as “very serious.” He _ stressed 
the fact that no definite outcome had 
been reached in the negotiations. “We 
have not settled anything yet,” he said. 
“The meetings between the Orchestra 
Association and representatives of the 
Philadelphia Union have been going on 
for some time and will continue. The 
original demands made by the latter body 
would increase our orchestral budget 
about $103,000. They asked for a mini- 
mum rate of $85 per week for each 
player, instead of $60, which has hitherto 
been the scale here, as it also is in New 
York. The representatives of the Union 
have shown a certain tendency to modify 
this extremely high rate, to bring the 
weekly scale down to $75—which is still 
high. This would mean a difference of 
about $65,000 in the orchestral budget.” 


New York Orchestras Secure 


While the negotiations were going on 
which, it was stated in some quarters, 
might determine whether the orchestra 
would continue, Mr. Stokowski’s players 


were paying their ninth visit of the 
season to New York to give a concert 
in Carnegie Hall last Tuesday. 

Interested speculation was aroused as 
to what the principal New York orches- 
tras would do if similar demands were 
to be levied upon them this spring at 
this time when the musicians’ contracts 
are renewed. Fears regarding the New 
York Philharmonic were set at rest by 
Mr. Judson, its manager, who stated that 
the contract with the players of this 
orchestra had been made last year for 
a two-year period at a minimum rate 
of $60 for each individual player weekly. 
This contract has still one season to run. 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony, when asked wheth- 
er the crisis in Philadelphia would affect 
in any way the New York organization, 
said that it would not do so for the 
present as the New York Symphony also 
had an agreement with the union which 
still had another year to run. “As a 
musician,” said Mr. Damrosch, “and a 
person interested in the development of 
music, I deplore anything which would 
interrupt the activities of so fine an or- 
ganization as the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. The whole thing, however, must be 
left with the Philadelphia Orchestra As- 
sociation, which is composed of high- 
minded and public-spirited citizens able 
to deal properly with the situation to 
the best interests of all concerned.” 





Cecilia Hansen Concludes First Tour 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, concluded her 
first American season with a recital in 
Detroit on the evening of March 28 and 
will leave for Europe on April 5 to fulfill 


engagements on the Continent. Since her 
arrival in this country, Miss Hansen has 
played to large audiences in many cities 
with unqualified success. She has made 
more than twenty appearances since the 
first of the year, many of them being 
with orchestra. She has been heard as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic, 
New York State Symphony, Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, Boston Sym- 
phony, St. Louis Symphony and the Chi- 
cago Symphony, with which organization 
her success was so outstanding that she 
was reengaged for another appearance in 
the same season, a tribute accorded no 
other artist in several seasons. Miss 
Hansen’s husband, Boris Zacharoff, will 
sail with her and they will return next 
fall for another tour. 


. 


Flora Greenfield Sings in South 


Flora Greenfield, soprano, left New 
York last week for her second tour of 
the South this season. Her first engage- 
ment was scheduled for Charlotte, N. C., 


her second appearance there within six 
weeks. Other cities in which she will 
appear before returning to New York 
about the middle of April are Salisbury, 
N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Rome, Ga.; Selma, 
Ala.; Chattanooga, Knoxville and several 
other cities. Other engagements for the 
latter part of the month have also been 
booked for Miss Greenfield by her man- 
ager, Ernest Henkel. 








Students of New York College of Music 
Give Program 


The New York College of Music, Carl 
Hein and A. Fraemcke, directors, pre- 
sented several students in a recital at 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, on 
the evening of March 21. Those who 
took part were Lena Scolari, Helen 
Flocken, Belmont Fisher, Minnie Kurtz, 
Elizabeth Grobel, Bernard Weisfield, 
Lotta Moyer, Mrs. Jacob Doll, Ernestine 
Moser, Dorothy Cashen, Alice Degen- 
hardt, Samuel Kramar, America Prezzi 
and Josephine de Bueris. 


Canadian Firm to Become Distributors of 
Witmark Publications 


M. Witmark & Sons, music publishers, 
have just concluded an arrangement with 
the Hearst Music Publishers, Ltd., of 
Canada whereby that organization will 


hereafter act as sole selling agents and 
distributors of the Witmark Black and 
White Series in the Dominion. This ar- 
rangement will eliminate the many ob- 
stacles which have hitherto hindered the 
progress of the firm in Canada and will 
make it possible for patrons to purchase 
music in the series at the same price 
which it brings in the United States. 





Philharmonic Players Honor Mengelberg 


Willem Mengelberg, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, following the final Thurs- 
day night concert of the orchestra on 
the evening of March 27. The dinner 
was attended by the entire personnel of 
the orchestra, Willem Van Hoogstraten, 
conductor, and Arthur Judson and D. 
Edward Porter of the Philharmonic 
management. 





Madrigal Club Members Give Concert 


Members of the Madrigal Club, Mar- 
guerite Potter, founder and director, 
gave their sixth private concert in the 
ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin, on 
March 25. A miscellaneous program 
was piven by Svea Moberg, Helene 
Krueger, Irene Perceval, J. Steel 
Jamison, Helen Bartel, Elizabeth Ingalls 
and Hisa Koike. Jane Hampson was at 
the piano for all the singers except Mr. 


Jamison, who was accompanied by Mar- . 


garet Willcoxen. Violin obbligatos were 
played by Arthur Westerlund. 





Yon Pupil Gives Organ Recital 


Mary Downey, pupil of Pietro A. Yon, 
gave an organ recital at Marymount-on- 
the-Hudson on the evening of March 23. 
Her program included Mr. Yon’s Sonata 
Cromatica and “Hymn of Glory,” Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in C, Marche Russe 
by Schminke, Bourée et Musette by Karg 
Elert, Marche Champétre by Boex and 
Eklog by A. Walter Kramer. Miss Dow- 
ney comes from St. Paul, Minn. 
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MILWAUKEE AIMS TO 
ORGANIZE SYMPHONY 


Plans Drive for Three Years’ 
Guarantee Fund—Busi- 


ness Men Join Board 
By C. O. Skinrood 





MILWAUKEE, March 29.—Plans are on 
foot to raise a large guarantee fund 
for three years for the Milwaukee 
Civic Symphony. It is confidently ex- 
pected that if the sum in mind is 
raised, Milwaukee will take the first 
steps towards having a first class sym- 


phony orchestra. 

The preliminary move to raising this 
large sum of money, sufficient to run 
the orchestra on a big scale for three 
years, was the. reorganization of the 
board of directors. Leading business 


men, who realize the importance of 
having a fine symphony orchestra, 
have been induced to take seats on the 
board. 

Several manufacturers and mer- 


chants at the head of important busi- 
ness interests have already accepted 
places on the board including Galbraith 
Miller, Jr. of the Monarch Manufac- 
turing Company; Albert Friedmann, 
head of the Schuster stores; William 
H. Schuschardt, architect; Edmund 
Gram, head of a large piano factory; 
Gustave Pabst, head of the Ventnor 
Corporation; Charles A. Krause, head 
of the Krause milling interests; C. 
Frederick Wehr of the Wehr Steel 
Company; Frank J. Weber, head of the 
Federated Trades composed of many 
thousands of union workmen; Henry J. 
Stirn, of Geuder Paeschke Company, 
manufacturers; Alice Philiips, teacher 
of music; F. A. Lochner, banker; Frank 
Cleveland and Herman Pfeil of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
and S. T. Lewis, physician. Other 
leading business men will be added to the 
board shortly. 

The new and enlarged symphony or- 
chestra will be an outgrowth of the 
Milwaukee Civic Orchestra now being 
conducted by Carl Eppert. Mr. Eppert 
will continue as conductor. First class 
musicians will be engaged for the new 
orchestra, Mr. Eppert says, and it is 
planned to give ten pairs of symphony 
concerts in the season 1924-1925. The 
orchestra will take its first big part in 
general community affairs in the Music 
Week Festival early in May. 

Singular energy has been manifested 
by Mr. Eppert in bringing orchestra 
matters in Milwaukee to a head. He 
has worked night and day for the or- 
chestra literally and has put aside 
most of his professional music work 
for that purpose. Mr. Eppert came 
to Milwaukee after a temporary 
teaching period in Chicago and after 
three years of study in conducting and 
composition in Berlin with Hugo Kaun, 
Artur Nikisch, and _ other leading 
musicians. On returning to America, 
he trained opera companies and or- 
chestras on the Pacific Coast in various 
cities before returning to the Middle 
His home town is Terre Haute, 
nd. 

Mr. Eppert looks forward to the 
time when Milwaukee will have a regu- 
larly subsidized symphony orchestra 
and a large opera company. The two 
institutions should be run as one unit, 
he believes, since a large orchestra is 
needed for the opera. With the or- 
chestra, he says, it will be a simple 
matter to train solo singers and chorus. 
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Company broke up he introduced me to 
Mr. Gatti, who engaged me for the 
Metropolitan.” 


Success at the Metropolitan 


In the two season that he has been at 
the Metropolitan Armand Tokatyan has 
made a name for himself. He created 
the réle of Lucio in “Anima Allegra” 
and Pedro in “La Habanera.” He has 
played with delicate characterization 
such divergent parts as WNicias in 
“Thais” and Pinkerton in “Madama 
Butterfly,” Roméo and Alfredo. 

“There are many other réles I would 
like to sing,” he says. “Some of them 
I know, but after all I am the youngest 
tenor at the Metropolitan and one of 
the newest. I can’t expect them to give 
me everything. Mr. Gatti has been more 
than generous as it is. He has given 
me opportunities which are unusual. In 
the summer at the Ravinia Opera I have 
a larger répertoire and a chance to try 
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And in between I am 
I learned a lesson from 
my first failure on the Coast. I think 
I know more about concerts now, and 
I enjoy giving them.” 

First among Mr. Tokatyan’s American 
enthusiasms is the Metropolitan Opera 
House. “The Metropolitan is really a 
great institution,’ he says. “If you 
compare it with any of the European 
opera houses in efficiency of manage- 
ment and general conduct, you will see 
how superior it is. There is almost a 
military régime. Discipline is main- 
tained in everything. It is not irksome. 
It is necessary. You cannot deal with 
so many singers without discipline. We 
are all soldiers in an army over there, 
and if we disobey orders we pay the 
penalty. But Mr. Gatti is a benevolent 
despot. We all follow him gladly. We 
know that the strict régime is essential. 
You could not run such a big institu- 
tion with the haphazard methods of the 
average European opera house.” 


out new things. 


Keeping Up to the Mark 


The necessity for preserving a stand- 
ard prevents the singers at the Metro- 
politan from becoming lazy, Mr. Tokat- 
yan believes. “They must keep up to 
mark. They cannot get into a rut or 
fall off in their work. If they do, they 
go under. If they work steadily and 
preserve the standard they will rise. 
The possibilities at the Metropolitan are 


great. In Europe you could not get so 
far in so short a time. The provincial 
opera houses are excellent training 


schools, but it is difficult to get out of 
them and into the great opera com- 
panies.” 

That is one reason why Mr. Tokatyan 
is a firm believer in America as the land 
of opportunity. “The possibilities here 
are unlimited.” he says. “Your chance 
in Europe, when it comes, is, after all, 
a small one. You can’t stride ahead to 
the top as you can in America. And 
when you get to the top you usually 
have to come to America to get further. 
I will stay in America. Mv future is 
here. Everything is here. If I go back 
to Europe it will be a reversal of the 
usual order. I will go back as a new- 
comer with an American reputation.” 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL, 


Hempel Acclaimed in Providence Recital 


PROVIDENCE, March 29.—Frieda Hem- 
pel was demonstratively applauded in 
her Jenny Lind program at the Albee 
Theater on March 16. The “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah,” the “Old English 
Vesper Hymn,” and, among the encore- 
pieces, “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Suwanee River,” “Dixie” and “Home, 
Sweet Home,” aroused great enthusiasm. 
Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and Louis P. 
Fritze, flautist, were assisting artists. 
The concert was under the local manage- 
ment of Albert M. Steinert. 

N. B. Pettis. 


Two New Stratton Songs Published 


Two new songs by Anne Stratton, com- 
poser of “Boats of Mine,” have recently 
been published by the Boston Music Com- 
pany, and are being sung by prominent 
artists. “Boats of Mine,” which is pub- 
lished by Harold Flammer, is now in its 
eighth edition, and has appeared this 
season on the programs of Anna Case, 
Florence Macbeth, Mabel Garrison and 
others. Miss Case has lately made a 
record of it for the phonograph. 





Hicks Quartet of Richmond, Ind., Closes 
Its Season 


RICHMOND, IND., March The 
Hicks String Quartet, comprising Fred- 
erick C. Hicks, Delbert Renck, Walter 
Runge and Neva Bowman, assisted by 
Marie McManus, violinist, gave a cham- 
ber music concert in the auditorium of 
the First English Lutheran Church to 
an enthusiastic audience. Mr. Hicks was 
the concertmaster of the former Rich- 
mond Symphony. This completed a 
series of successful appearances for the 
organization during this season. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 





29. 


New Syllabus Ready for University of 
Wisconsin Classes 

A “Syllabus of Music History” has 

been published by the University of Wis- 

consin press and is now being used in 

classes in music history at the University 


| GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL "=x.ee ee 


School of Music. This syllabus was 
written by Dr. C. H. Mills, director of the 
school, and Evelyn Benham, who has 
classes in history of music at the school. 
History of music from the _ beginning, 
through the period of nationalism to that 
of modern music, is covered by the sylla- 
bus. The outline of modern history is 
being compiled by the authors and will 
be published in separate form. The syl- 
labus is designed to be used as a supple- 
ment to lectures and text-books in the 
music history course, as a factor in cor- 
relating the parts of the course and or- 
ganizing it for student work. 
Forty-third “Messiah” Festival at Linds- 
borg, Kan., in April 
LINDSBORG, KAN., March 29.—The 
forty-third annual “Messiah” Festival 
will begin on Palm Sunday, April 13, 
with a recital by Paul Althouse, tenor, 
and Arthur Middleton, baritone, both 
former members of the Metropolitan. 
Marion Talley, the young Kansas City 
soprano, will be heard in recital on Good 
Friday, April 18, and Marie Sundelius, 
soprano of the Metropolitan, will give a 
recital -on Easter Sunday afternoon, 
April 20. “The Messiah” will be sung 
on three evenings during the week, Palm 
Sunday, Good Friday and Easter Sun- 
day with a chorus of 500 voices, the 
Bethany College Orchestra and promi- 
nent soloists. There will be twenty con- 
certs, recitals and contests during the 
week, a feature being the Mid-West 
Music Contest. There will be prizes for 
amateurs in piano, singing, violin, or- 
gan, expression and girls’ glee clubs. 
Carrie Bridewell Sings in New Orleans 
NEw ORLEANS, March 29.—Carrie 
Bridewell, dramatic contralto, sang be- 
large audience for the benefit 
Russian war refugees, at the 
Roosevelt on March 7. The _ singer, 
who was formeriy a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is a native of New 
Orleans. Her voice disclosed a sonorous 
lower register. The Seguidilla from 
“Carmen” was the most striking number 
on her program, which included also 
Lalo’s “Esclave” and Dunhill’s “Cloth of 
Heaven.” Harby Kreeger, violinist, 
played the Granados-Kreisler “Spanish 
Dance” and the Romanza from Wieniaw- 
ski’s Concerto in D Minor. Mrs. Meyer 
Prince played the accompaniments. 
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Favor “Star-Spangled Banner” as Na- 
tional Anthem 


WASHINGTON, March 28.—Hearings 
were held on March 21 by the House 
Committee on Judiciary on the several 
bills to make “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” the official American anthem. Rep- 
resentatives Linthicum and Hill of Mary- 
land and Representative Celler of New 
York spoke briefly in favor of legislation 
making the song the American national 
anthem. The contention of some of the 
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witnesses that certain parts of it s 
be revised before legislative action w,. 
taken started an excited controvers 
On the day of the hearings a 
resolution was introduced in the H,,,. 
of Representatives by Represent::t), 
Swoope, Pennsylvania, for the ado»: 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner” a 
national anthem and a_enume: 
signed petition of Eddy-Glover ».: 
American Legion, New Britain, (yp, 
in favor of this course was presented — 
ALFRED T. Marx s 
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New York Times (Feb. 16) 


Flora Adler showed her mastery and 
execution in a number of pieces especial- 
ly suited to the instrument, securing 
effective gradations of tone coloring, and 
was warmly applauded by the audience. 


New York Tribune (Feb. 16) 


Miss Adler’s performance was that of a 
thoroughly trained harpist, with due 
technical dexterity, ability for runs and 
ornamentation, but also to produce 4 
tone of considerable volume and sonor- 





ity. She was most cordially received. 
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| ANOTHER GROUP IN 
MINNEAPOLIS LIST 


Chamber Music Society Makes 
Début —Symphony Gives 


Concerts 
By H. K. Zuppinger 


JINNEAPOLIS, March 29.—Only 
week the first appearance of the Minne- 
apolis String Quartet was announced, 
ad now another new organization, the 
Minneapolis Chamber Music Society, has 
made its bow to the public. This group 
sant its initial concert on March 18 at 
tackson Hall. It is made up of the 
owing members of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, with the addition of Harri- 
-on Wall Johnson, piano: Elias Breeskin, 


last 


larst violin; E. J. Shadwick, second vio- 
Flin; Paul 


Lemay, viola; Engelbert 


Roentgen, "cello; R. E. Schmidt, contra- 


i bass; Henry Woempner, flute; Alexandre 


)Duvoir, oboe; Georges Grisez, clarinet; 


 Wolf-Ferrari’s 


Sh bigasc haan os 


' Henry Cunnington, bassoon, and W. 
'\Muelbe, French horn. All of the num- 
bers played at this concert were en- 
tirely new to Minneapolis, and their 
choice reflected the musical taste of 
Georges Grisez, founder of the society. 
Henri Wollet’s Quintet in E, based on 
popular French themes; Fritz Kreisler’s 
String Quartet in A Minor, and E. 
“Sinfonia da Camera,” 
in B, for the whole group, made up a 
program played with beauty of tone and 
unanimity of phrasing. 

Another chamber music concert was 
given at the Unitarian Church by Goran 


© Follinger, violinist, and Carl Berggren, 
S pianist, on March 18. They played Bee- 


opens 


' Minneapolis 


thoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, Op. 47; 
Greig’s Sonata in G, and Mozart’s So- 
nata in E Minor, and achieved admirable 
results. 

Schelling’s “Victory Ball” was repeated 
at the Sunday afternoon concert of the 
Symphony on March 16, 


Sand was again enthusiastically received. 
> The soloist of the afternoon was George 


Klass of Minneapolis, violinist. in 
Mozart’s Concerto, No. 6, in E Flat. 
Mr. Klass played in musicianly and in- 


p teresting style. 


5 


— ee. 
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The Minneapolis Symphony gave its 
Friday subscription concert on March 
21 with Renée Chemet, violinist, as 
soloist. Fire tempered with sterling 
musicianship marked Miss Chemet’s 
playing in the Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 
3, in B Minor; and in response to demon- 
strative applause, she gave three inter- 
esting numbers to piano accompani- 
ments played by Louise Chapman. 

For the first time in Minneapolis the 
orchestra’ played Deems Taylor’s suite 
“Through the Looking Glass.” Under 
the skillful direction of Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen, the orchestra interpreted this num- 
ber in a way which aroused great ap- 
plause. 

Catherine L. Snook, Florence Earle 
Wichman and Myrtle Gilbert Ornes, 
sopranos, and Walter Mallory, tenor, re- 
cently appeared under the auspices of 
the Thursday Musical in an attractive 
program. 


NEW HAVEN H AILS 


OPERA 


San Carlo Forces ue - Brief Visit—Visit- 
ing Recitalists Appear 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., March 28.—This 
city has just had a brief but highly artis- 
tic séason of grand opera, given by the 
San Carlo Company at the Shubert Thea- 
ter before enthusiastic audiences. In 
“Madama Butterfly” Tamaki Miura ap- 
peared as Cio-Cio-San. Anna Fitziu sang 
the role of Mimi in “Bohéme” and Colin 


O’More was the Rodolfo. “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” were per- 


formed on the last day. Elda Vettori 
was an excellent Santuzza. 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, was heard 


in a recital at the Shubert Theater re- 


cently. 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist, gave on March 7 the 


final recital in the Albert Sprague series 
of chamber concerts. 

Harry B. Jepson gave his concluding 
recital of a series on the Newberry or- 
gan recently in Woolsey Hall. 

The second in the series of informal 
recitals by the students of the Yale 
School of Music was given lately in 
Sprague Memorial Hall. 

A program of four-hand piano music 
was given at the Faculty Club Sunday 
afternoon. Among the pianists heard 
were Bruce Simonds, David S. Smith, 
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Ellsworth Grumman and 
Knight. 

The last of the five recitals of classical 
and modern chamber music for this sea- 
son by Arthur Whiting was given in 
Sprague Memorial Hall on March 17. 

H. Frank Bozyan, assistant university 
organist, gave a recital in Woolsey Hall 
on March 14. ARTHU R TROOSTWYK. 


LOCAL ARTISTS ACTIVE IN 
VANCOUVER’S BRISK WEEK 


Orchestral and Cheah. Conenids Share 
Interest with Recital Given 
by Levitzki 

VANCOUVER, March 28.—A highly suc- 
cessful concert was given by the orches- 
tra of Meridian Lodge, A. F. and A. M.,, 
recently, when the program included 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture, the An- 
dante from the “Fifth Symphony,” Boe- 
cherini’s Minuet, a Rachmaninoff Pre- 
lude and the march “Meridian,” written 
by the conductor, George Metcalf. The 
assisting artists were Edyth Lever 
Hawes, Olive Beaton, Ethel Planta, Will 
Edmunds and Robert Griffiths. Under 
the leadership of Andrew Milne, with 
Maurice Taylor at the piano, the Masonic 
Choir sang several numbers. Calvin 
Winters and George Metcal€ were joint 
conductors. 

The Musical Society of the University 
of British Columbia sang here recently 
under the leadership of Wilbur G. Grant 
and gave a fine program of part-songs, 
choruses and orchestral numbers. The 
assisting artists were Lillian Wilson, so- 
prano, and Beth Abernethy, violinist. 


Ira Swartz was accompanist. 
was re 
aroused 


Mischa Levitzki, 
heard in recital 


pianist, 
and 


cently 
much en- 
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33 
thusiasm in works by  Bach-Tausig, 
Gluck-Brahms, Schumann and Chopin. 


The artist came to the city under the 
management of Lily Laverock. 
The David Spencer Company has 


sponsored a musical organization among 
the employees in its department store, 
and this newly formed body appeared 
lately in a production of “The Geisha” 
with marked success. The cast included 
Maud Morritt, Mrs.: Richard Maseall, 
Nellie Littlewood, Mrs. William Creedon, 
Stanley Bartindale, William Creedon, 
John Adams, Hilda Keighen, Norma 
Munro, Harry Warner, Alexander Mon- 
crieff, James Atkins, Roland Skinner and 
Peter Duncanson. 

An interesting band concert was lately 
given by the Salvation Army Citadel 
Band in Wesley Church. Numbers by 
Handel, Weber, Schubert, Wagner and 
Mendelssohn proved very attractive. 

A. WINIFRED LEE. 


Apollo Club of Richmond, Va., 
Concert 


RICHMOND, VA., March 29.—The Apollo 
Club, James Womble, conductor, was 
heard recently in an excellent concert, 
assisted by Mrs. A. B. Peake, soprano, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club 


of Ginter Park in the Lewis Ginter Com- 
munity Building. The Club’s numbers 
included pieces by Bach, Brahms, Cor- 
nelius, Adam de la Hale, German, Bur- 
leigh and others. Mrs. Peake sang the 
solos in a Lullaby by Hosmer and the 
“Italian Street Song” from Herbert's 
“Naughty Marietta,” and was also heard 


Heard in 


in a song group. Horace Powell, bari- 
tone, sang an incidental solo in “Sala- 


maleikum” from Cornelius’ “The Barber 
of Bagdad” and Mrs. R. E. Piper, violin- 
ist, assisted in the Hosmer number. 
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Boston Hears Novelties by De Falla 
and Schenck Under Baton of Monteux 


Heinrich Gebhard Is Piano Soloist in Spanish Modernist’s 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain” — Wallace Goodrich 


Leads People’s Symphony 


Brilliant Recital Week 
CE Wt VET 


OSTON, March 31.—As a feature of 

of the twentieth pair of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony, on the after- 
noon of March 28 and the evening of 
March 29, Pierre Monteux conducted 
Manuel De Falla’s “Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain,” for piano and orches- 
tra, performed for the first time in 
Boston and probably in America. There 
is a compact intensity and haunting, con- 
templative beauty in this music. An 
orchestral reserve saves the music from 
flamboyancy, yet in the concluding sec- 
tions it takes on a constrained rhapsodic 
character in the interplay of themes be- 
tween piano and orchestra. The piano 
part forms a highly expressive and color- 
ful element in the score. Heinrich 
Gebhard was a sympathetic soloist, who 
fulfilled well the rhythmic and vital de- 
mands of the music. 

Elliott Schenck’s tone-poem “In a 
Withered Garden” received its first Bos- 
ton performance at this concert. It 
proved to be a fairy-like and fantastic 
music, evocative of moods inspired by 
the composer’s fancy. Mr. Schenck 
achieved a felicitous stroke of realism 
in the mazurka-like portion of the work 
depicting a moonlight dance of hob- 
goblins. Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique”’ 
Symphony, which has not been heard for 
thirteen years in the regular concerts of 
this orchestra, was revived on this occa- 
sion. The performance was a truly 
eloquent one, and the enthusiasm with 
which it was received justified the lift- 
ing of the ban on this composer’s sym- 
phonies. A _ brilliant performance of 
Chabrier’s Overture to “Gwendoline” 
concluded both concerts. 


Goodrich Leads People’s Symphony 


Wallace Goodrich, dean of the New 
England Conservatory, was guest con- 
ductor of the People’s Symphony at its 
nineteenth concert of the season. For 
his program he chose the Dvorak “New 
World” Symphony; “Psyché and Eros,” 
from César Franck’s Symphonic Poem, 
“Psyché”; William Clifford Heilman’s 
“By the Porta Catania,” and excerpts 
from Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” “Parsifal” 
and “Die Meistersinger.” Mr. Good- 
rich, known already as conductor of 
such organizations as the Boston Choral 
Art Society and the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, gave poised and musicianly read- 
ings of his scores. He conducted the 
orchestra with clear and decisive beat 
and gave authoritative and lucid inter- 
pretations of his music. Despite the 
few rehearsals for the concert, Mr. 
Goodrich found the People’s Symphony 
an alert and responsive organization in 
performance. 


De Pachmann Plays 


Vladimir de Pachmann, playing at 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
March 23, devoted his program to works 
by Mozart, Schubert, Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn and Brahms. The pianist played 
in his usual manner, punctuating his 
playing with brittle and scarcely audible 
remarks and making explanatory re- 
marks both before and after the per- 
formance of many of his compositions. 
Discounting this informal and harmless 
chatter, Mr. de Pachmann played with 
his usual grace of style and beauty of 
tone. 


Kreisler in Recital 


Fritz Kreisler, assisted by Carl Lam- 
son, gave a recital at the Boston Opera 
House on the same Sunday afternoon. 
The principal items of the program were 


as Guest — Celebrities Make 


HU UU 1) 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata and 
Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto in D 
Major. Mr. Kreisler’s playing had in 
it an element not often disclosed at 
previous concerts. There was a notice- 
ably greater intensity, breadth and 
warmth in his performance. The So- 
nata and -Concerto, pitched on _ the 
“grand” style, were effective in Mr. 
Kreisler’s hands and made an indispu- 
table appeal to the large audience. 
Shorter numbers were played in Mr. 
Kreisler’s unapproachable style. 


Lamond Gives Piano Program 


Frederic Lamond, pianist, who has not 
been heard in Boston for a score of 
years, gave a recital at Jordan Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 26. His 
was a pretentious program, including 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme of 
Paganini, Beethoven’s Appassionata 
Sonata, Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata 
and other works by Chopin, Glazounoff 
and Liszt. Mr. Lamond gave well- 
balanced performances, notably sturdy 
in technical resource. His tone had a 


fine-pointed and crystalline quality, and 
intellectual poise and lucid projection of 
his music gave more than ordinary in- 
terest to his performance. 


Herma Menth Impresses 


Herma Menth, pianist, was heard in 
recital at Jordan Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, March 25. Works by Liszt, Schu- 
mann, Debussy, Godowsky, Dohnanyi, 
Scriabin and Saint-Saéns were played 
with unabating fire and verve. She was 
manifestly predisposed by her ardent 
temperament to broad and intense con- 
ceptions of her music. There was big- 
ness of scope, rhythmic sweep and withal 
a structural unity in her playing. 


Local Artists Play 


Beatrice Griffin, a young violinist, gave 
a recital at Jordan Hall on Thursday 
evening, March 27. She played Handel’s 
Sonata in E Major, the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo in F Sharp, the Bach Chaconne for 
violin alone and a group of compositions 
by Tchaikovsky, Porpora-Kreisler, Spal- 
ding and Elgar. Miss Griffin has un- 
usual talent. She played with facile 
technic and disclosed a truly beautiful 
tone in her cantilena passages. Genuine 
fancy and feeling for mood characterized 
her performance. 

Olivia Cate, pianist, made her Jordan 
Hall début on Saturday afternoon, 
March 29, playing an effectively ar- 
ranged program. Miss Cate disclosed a 
genuinely musical nature and alertness 
to the emotional significance of her 
music. Her technical equipment is high- 
ly developed and her outstanding musi- 
cal traits are a fine feeling for detail 


and musical imagination. 
HENRY LEVINE. 





ST. LOUIS ACCLAIMS SAN CARLO COMPANY 





New Records Established by 
Audiences in Annual 


Season 
By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, March 29.—New records for 
the San Carlo Opera Company, from 
both the artistic and financial stand- 
points, were established in its annual 
visit at the Odeon this week. The public 
response was the best in the history of 
the company’s visits to this city. 

A notable feature of the season was the 
presence of Elda Vettori of St. Louis in 
the title-réle of “Tosca” on Tuesday 
night. She sang in beautiful voice and 
sustained the character. ‘with great 
power and dignity. twas not her actual 
début here, as she sang with the com- 
pany six years ago, before going East 
for further operatic study. 

Miss Vettori received an ovation from 
a capacity audience, a profusion of flow- 
ers covering the stage after the second 
act, in which she sang and acted admir- 
ably. Gaetano Tommasini sang the réle 
of Mario in heroic fashion and Mario 
Valle was an excellent Scarpia, singing 
and acting well. Minor parts were well 
sustained and the entire performance 
was of excellent balance. Carlo Peroni 
conducted. 

Verdi’s “Rigoletto” opened the season 
on Monday night, with Mario Basiola, 
Demetrio Onofrei, Consuelo Escobar, 
Pietro de Biasi and Anita Klinova in the 
cast, Miss Klinova appearing in place of 
Stella DeMette, who was indisposed. 

Wednesday _evening’s opera was 
“Aida,” with Manuel Salazar filling the 
role of Radames admirably and with 
Bianca Saroya as Aida, Stella DeMette 
as Amneris, Mr. Basiola as Amonasro, 
Natale Cervi as the King and Mr. de 
Biasi as Ramfis, the performance was a 
marked success. 

A matinée of “Martha,” with Miss 
Escobar, Miss DeMette, Mr. Cervi ana 
Mr. Onofrei as the principals, attracted 
a big audience on Thursday, and the eve- 
ning double bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci,” drew another capacity 
house. Again Miss Vettori scored as 
Santuzza, singing with dramatic fervor. 
Miss Klinova was Lola and Alice Homer 
Mama Lucia. Mr. Salazar was a capital 
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Turiddu. Louise Taylor as Nedda, Mr. 
Tommasini as Canio, Mr. Basiola as 
Tonio and Giuseppe Interrante and 
Francesco Cervi as Silvio and Beppo ap- 
peared in “Pagliacci.” Mr. Peroni con- 
ducted. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
INSTALLS TWO NEW ORGANS 








Will Have Special Course in Motion-Pic- 
ture Theater Work at Summer 
Master School 

CHICAGO, March 29.—Motion picture 
theater organ playing as well as the 
regular courses in church organ playing 
will be included in the curriculum of the 
Chicago Musical College during the 
summer master school beginning June 30. 

The college is having two new Wur- 
litzer organs (one two-manual and one 
three-manual) installed in the new build- 
ing for the theater organ playing in- 
struction, and is also installing a motion 
picture projection machine and a screen. 


Charles H. Demorest will direct the 
work in theater organ playing, and Clar- 
ence Eddy, as heretofore, will give 
special courses in church organ playing. 

Mir. Demorest, having settled in Holly- 
wood, Cal., became interested in the 
development of the motion picture in- 
dustry. A leading motion picture house 
in Los Angeles installed the largest organ 
that was ever built for such a theater in 


the West. Mr. Demorest was engaged 
to open it, and later to continue as 
organist. From this time he became 
more and more _ identified with the 


-oplication of music to motion pictures. 
In 1920 he went to Seattle, where he 
remained a year, playing at two of the 
largest theatres, and, the following 
season, wishing to study the development 
of motion picture playing in the East, 
went to New York, where he was engaged 
to play at some of the principal theaters. 

Clarence Eddy, dean of the organists 
of the West, has given more than 400 
recitals in Chicago alone. He has played 
the organ in the great expositions of 
Vienna, Philadelphia, Paris, Chicago, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, and other 
places. His répertoire comprises practi- 
cally everything that has been written 
for organ. He will teach in the summe* 
master school, and also in the regular 
session opening next fall. 





Aid Crippled Children 


Boston, March 29.—Ethel Walcott 
Ross, soprano; Ear! Oliver, bass-bari- 
tone; George Brown, ’cellist, and Minnie 
Stratton-Watson, accompanist. appeared 
in the morning concert at the Copley- 
Plaza, on March 27, under the direction 
of Mrs. Adeline C. Ferguson, in aid of 


Artists 





WASHINGTON CRITI“s 
HEAR FERRY SONATA 


Composer Gives First  }’e,. 
formance—Recitalists 
Appear 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, March 29.—Char|.. 7 
Ferry, composer and pianist, in } 
the music critics of the Washir +, 
papers to hear the first performan . 9; 
his new Sonata last Saturday r. 
noon in his studio. The Sonata is »¢), 
dic, not too futuristic, and at all ¢ me. 
interesting. Mr. Ferry and Mrs. Wj 
liam T. Reed, contralto, gave an 4. 
tractive recital at the Arts Club 
March 27. Included in Mrs. Reed’s 
gram was a group of songs by \, 
Ferry. Of these “The Storm” was espe. 
cially picturesque, and was dramatica|| 
sung by Mrs. Reed. Helen Nagh 
pianist, and Helen Belt, violinist, 
the assisting artists. 

Josephine Houston, soprano, ani 
Victor Golibart, tenor, were heartily a». 
plauded in a recital at the New Wi. 
lard Hotel on March 24. Mr. Golibar: 
gained particular favor in a group 0 
Negro spirituals. Kathryn Weber an 
August King-Smith were the accom. 
panists. The recital was given unde 
the auspices of the D. C. division of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 

Gertrude Lyons, soprano, planned a: 
interesting program for the opening 
session of the State conference of the 
D. A. R. in Memorial Continental Hall, 
on March 17. The D. C. D. A. R. Chora 
Society, organized and conducted }, 
Mrs. Lyons, sang three songs creditably, 
and she was heard in two solos, wit! 
the Marine Band accompanying. 

The Friday Morning Music Club pre- 
sented Mrs. Franklin Ellis and Mrs 
Cullen, pianists; Ruby Potter and Mrs. 
Rabitt, sopranos; Mrs. Dickey, violinist 
and Katherine Riggs, harpist, in re- 
cent recitals. The concerts of this Club 
are invariably attractive. 








the New England Peabody Home fo 
Crippled Children. Mrs. Ross sang 
Strauss’ “Voci di Primavera,” Henschel’ 
“Spring Song,” Cottenet’s “Red, Red 
Rose,” and Saint-Saéns’ “A Swan's 
Song.” Mr. Brown played pieces ) 
Bruch, Servais and Popper, and Mr 
Oliver was heard in numbers by Secchi 
Molloy, Branscombe, Damrosch, Faure 
and other composers. 
W.J.P 





Announce Lectures on Music Apprecia- 
tion 

Boston, March 29.—In_ preparation 
for this city’s participation in Nationa! 
Music Week, the division of university 
extension, Massachusetts Department of 
Education, has announced a new series 
of ten lectures on music appreciation t 
be held on Saturday evenings in the |e 
ture hall of the Boston Public Library 
John B. Archer of Providence, president 
of the Alumni Association of the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Music, France, wi! 
be the instructor of the course. The fol 
lowing topics will be studied: The Czech 
folk song, legendary folk-song, the effect 
of the Norwegian atmosphere on folk- 
music, Swedish music as affected }) 
European history, Polish dance musi 
the music of the Magyars and gypsies 
Greek church music, the music of the 


early Church, and modern Spanish oper 
W.J.P 





Ina Bourskaya, mezzo-soprano; Dus 
lina Giannini, soprano, and Ral! 
Errolle, tenor, have been booked by [)a"- 
iel Mayer to appear at the Spring? 
Mass., Festival on April 25 and 26. 





May Korb, soprano; Claire Brookhurs' 
contralto; Helen Bock, pianist, ] 
Edwin Swain, baritone, will appear 
private musicale in Philadelphia 
April 22. 
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Week of Absorbing Interest i in New York’ S Concert Sphere 


MO LL MOM TT 


1HE New York concert 
week just passed was 
in many ways a re- 
markable period of mu- 
sical activity. To sum- 
marize some of its fea- 
+ veg: César Thomson, the venerable 
pelgian violin master, returned after 
nearly thirty years to give a recital; 
\ioriz Rosenthal was heard in his 
third recital this season; a new cham- 
hoy ensemble made its début; Mr. 
Barrére’s Little Symphony opened its 
series; Fritz Kreisler and Sigrid 
Qnegin reappeared in recitals, and 
Sigismond Stojowski gave a recital 
program. Also (and very far from 
least), the Schola Cantorum presented 
a deeply engrossing choral program, 
including several significant novelties 
from abroad. Débuts were less numer- 
ous than heretofore, but this is not an 
unusual condition at this late-season 
period. 

César Thomson at Sixty-seven 

In the sere and silver period of life, 
when most artists of his years have 
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slipped from harness, César Thomson 
returned to New York and, on Monday 
evening of last week in Aeolian Hall, 
gave a violin recital that was in many 
ways a remarkable exhibition of string 
mastery. Sixty-seven years, as_ the 
world measures time, is the Belgian vio- 
linist’s age; but there was comparatively 
little evidence in his playing of crum- 
bling artistic powers. The venerable 
virtuoso drew a firm bow across strings, 
successfully coped with technical prob- 
lems sufficient to daunt a much younger 
man and at almost all times played with 
the polished style, the poise and author- 
ity that have made his name world- 
famous. 

It was a matter of nearly thirty years 
since César Thomson had last played in 
this country, and a most friendly audi- 
ence turned out last week to welcome 
him. His appearance was awaited with 
every sign of interest and curiosity, and 
when he walked on the stage there was 
a great and long-continued demonstra- 
tion of applause. Years have turned the 
violinist’s hair and beard snow-white, 
but he carries himself erectly and walks 
with a firm step. The indomitable spirit 
that enables him to defy time animated 
his playing of the opening number, 
Corelli’s Twelfth Sonata (“La Follia”), 
edited by himself and with his own 
“Entrata” or prologue. In spite of oc- 
casional uncertainties in intonation, Mr. 
Thomson’s interpretation of this famous 
work was a memorable one, an object 
lesson in classic style, rich in under- 
standing and imbued to a surprising de- 
gree with vitality. Particularly notable 
was his cantabile playing, which was dis- 
tinguished by beautiful phrasing, a pure, 
sweet and most expressive tone and a 
certain dignity rather rare in these days 
of superheated emotionalism. 


The remainder of his program was not 
remarkable for musical substance. It 
comprised many arrangements and para- 
phrases by the artist, among them Cho- 
pin’ s A Flat Impromptu, Rubinstein’s 

“Danze Orientale,” Chopin’s Etude in 
Octaves in G, a Cappriccio by Locatelli, 
Siciliano by Lactate, a movement by Tes- 
sarini and Paganini’ s “La Cenerentola.” 
These works, with their formidable tech- 
nical demands, were played with author- 
ity, fire and tonal beauty and were 
marred only by inaccuracies in pitch, 
usually in the higher positions. 


The audience applauded with genuine 
enthusiasm, paying tribute at every op- 
portunity to the art of a signally gifted 
and learned virtuoso. Richard Hageman 
provided accompaniments which were 
consistently upon his own high level. 

B. R. 


Rosenthal Again Conquers 


In this third recital, at Carnegie Hall 
last Saturday afternoon, Moriz Rosen- 
thal rose to greater heights in his re- 
markable art than he has _ perhaps 
achieved in any of his other New York 
appearances this season. It was an- 
nounced as the veteran pianist’s “fare- 
well” for this year, and a miscellaneous 
program of the Romantic composers was 
proffered. 

Mr. Rosenthal began with Schubert’s 
Fantasia in G, Op. 78, giving an inter- 
pretation of tonal witchery and charm. 
The second number, Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” was a superb exhibition 
of breadth of conception, style, admir- 
able vigor and of course the uncanny 
technical force which characterizes this 
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artist. Mr. Rosenthal has been described 
as a somewhat cerebral artist—a techni- 
cal giant, to be sure, but slightly lacking 
in the emotionalism that marks many 
lesser men. His subsequent group, in- 
cluding Chepin’s Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor—outlined in magically serene 
beauty—did not tend to prove this libel. 
Although the pianist does not revel in 
the sensuous in his playing of Chopin, 
there is hardly another artist’s tone 
which can match his in sheer appeal to 
the ear when he wills. The Mazurka in 
B and Ballade in G Minor called forth 
some of that fleetness and skill in rubato 
which are his especial accomplishment, 
but the same composer’s Berceuse, given 
as encore, was of the most amazing sim- 
plicity and ravishing charm. 

The pianist presented his own skill- 
fully made Study in thivds and double 
counterpoint on Chopin’s Valse in D Flat 
—the familiar work being embroidered 
with fascinating counterthemes'§ and 
played as only the composer himself 
could. Later he played his ‘“Papillons,” 
a typical, pleasing bravura study. De- 
bussy’s “Reflets dans l’eau” exploited a 
field not usually associated with this per- 
former and in which he is not so suc- 
cessful, for his essence is explicitness, 
rather than vague languors. The con- 
cluding number, Mr. Rosenthal’s own ar- 
rangement of Liszt’s “Rhapsody Es- 


pagnole,” brought a performance of 
many marvels. Encores were liberally 
given. R. M. K. 


Chamber Ensemble of New York 


The Chamber Ensemble of New York, 
an unusual combination of violin, piano, 
‘cello and voice, gave its first concert at 
Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
March 27. In a program of very old 
and very new music, Louise Llewellyn- 
Iarecka, soprano, and Sara, Ana and 
Eva Pulgar, violinist, pianist and ’cellist, 


proved themselves sympathetic artists of 
ability. 
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An esthetically appealing group, in the 
darkened hall, they began with songs by 
Eugéne de Morawski and Debussy, with 
trio accompaniment. In  Barrére’s 
quaint old Sonata in D Minor the trio 
showed its full, fine tone and excellent 
ensemble playing. Mme. Llewellyn- 
Iarecka sang with spirit two Szymanow- 
ski songs, “Sad Spring” and “The Only 
Medicine,” and two Paderewski songs of 
the Mickiewicz cycle, of which one, 
“Tears,” had to be repeated. 

Her voice is a rather small but delight- 
ful soprano and her manner of delivery 
and dramatic sense replete with charm. 
The effect of the combination of voice 
and trio is unusual in its possibilities, all 
of which the Chamber Ensemble appre- 
ciated. 

On the program too was a Goossens 
Trio—“Five Impressions of a Holiday,” 
an early work, whimsical and humorous 
—a group of three poems by Tadeusz 
larecki, director of the Chamber Ensem- 
ble, and a Bax song, “Parting.” Mr. 
Iarecki’s songs, with trio accompani- 
ment, were written to three modern 
American lyrics, William Vaughan 
Moody’s “Too Far” from “The Fire- 
Bringer,” Herbert S. Gorman’s “The 
Subway Hour” and Elinor Wylie’s “Mad- 
man‘s Song.” The works, which were 
written at the MacDowell Colony, are 
fine in conception and effective and at- 
mospheric. Mr. Iarecki is also credited 
with the arrangement of all the songs 


for the unusual ensemble. His instru- 
mentation was always interesting and 
occasionally remarkable. H. M 


Barreére’s Little Symphony 


In a speech which introduced the first 
concert of his Little Symphony Orches- 
tra at the Henry Miller Theater on Sun- 
day evening, March 30, Georges Barrére 
said that the purpose of the concerts was 
not educational but vacational. His pro- 
gram accordingly was a merry one and 





[Continued on page 37] 
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Cleveland Orchestra Among 
Visitors — Many 
Recitals 


By Blanche Lederman 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 29.—The 
Chicago Civic Opera ‘Company, after a 
tour of eleven and a half weeks, includ- 
ing eighteen cities, closed its season in 
this city on March 22 with two perform- 
ances in Convention Hall, under the loca] 
management of Louis Shouse. About 
8000 persons, it is estimated, heard Mary 
Garden in “Salome” and Feodor Chalia- 
pin in “Boris Godounoff”—a larger and 
more responsive audience witnessing the 
later evening performance, when Mr. 
Chaliapin was admirably supported by 
an excellent cast. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted the Moussorgsky score and 
Giorgio Polacco led the excellent orches- 
tra in the Strauss music. 

The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
Association, in presenting the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, in 
Convention Hall, March 17, furnished one 
of the most brilliant symphonic events of 
the season. Enthusiasm of the audience 
ran high through the entire program and 
reached a climax after the intensely dra- 
matic and emotional reading of Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Pathetic’ Symphony. A stirring 
and authoritative pertormance of Grieg’s 
A Minor Concerto was given, with Percy 
Grainger as soloist. Mr. Grainger was 
recalled many times and added extra 
numbers. 

There were, it is estimated, 8000 chil- 
dren present at Convention Hall in the 
afternoon at the Cleveland Orchestra 
concert, conducted by Arthur Shepherd, 
when a program of numbers by Wagner, 
Mozart, Sibelius, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Sam- 
uel Ward, Tchaikovsky and Grainger 
was given. Mr. Grainger, who attended 
the concert, was not expected to play in 
the afternoon, but responded to a general 
request and delighted the children by 
spirited performances of his own ‘Coun- 
try Gardens,” Guion’s arrangement of 
“Turkey in the Straw,” Dett’s “Juba 
Dance” and his own arrangement of 
Brahms’ Cradle Song. 

Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, gave a reci- 
tal in the Fritschy series at the Shubert 
Theater on March 11 and was heartily 
applauded in Schubert’s Fantasia in G, 
a Chopin group, works by Debussy and 
Liadoff and some of his own composi- 
tions. 

The Duncan Dancers, with Max Rabi- 
noff at the piano, appeared in a recent 
program in the Ivanhoe Concert Series. 

The Kansas City Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, for its annual banquet recently 
on the roof garden of the Kansas City 
Athletic Club, arranged an interesting 
program. The Kansas University Trio, 
comprising Edward F. Kurtz, violinist; 
Donald M. Swarthout, ’cellist, and Lliff 
Garrison, pianist, played several num- 
bers. Mrs. I. C. Thomas, Mrs. H. Lewis 
Hess, Torlief Younge and Ottley Cran- 
ston sang quartets from Flotow’s “Mar- 
tha.” The “Lakmé” Quintet was sung 
by Mrs. R. B. Shofstall, Esther Darnall, 
Mrs. Arthur Brookfield, Paul Baltz and 
Stanley Deacon. Mrs. W. E. Lyons sang 
an aria from “Carmen” and Mrs. Ella 
Van Huff was heard in “Ah,Rendimi,” 
from “Mitrane.” A duet from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” was given by Mrs. Allen 
Taylor and Stanley Deacon. Laura 
Chandler and Virginia French prepared 
lighter musical sketches, which were 
sung by Mrs. Shofstall, Mrs. Darnall, 
Florence Hyde and Miss Chandler. The 
accompanists were Mrs. F. C. Shaw, 
Gladys Gwynne, Mrs. Maddalena Akers 
and Miss French. Edna Forsythe, Mrs. 
Otto Grasse and Mrs. Lyons arranged 


the program. Mrs. J. J. Carter of Holly- 
wood was heard in a short address on 
music as a necessity. The election of offi- 
cers resulted in the reelection of Mora 
Moreland Peck as president, Richard 
Canterbury as vice-president, Mrs. George 
Pence Snyder as recording secretary, 
Mary Boyd as corresponding secretary, 
Floyd Robbins as treasurer and Earl 
Rosenberg as auditors. 

The second symphony concert of the 
Kansas City Conservatory was given in 
Ivanhoe Auditorium on March 16. Ar- 
noid Volpe, conductor, and his orchestra 
were warmly applauded in the program 
which included Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony, Delibes’ “Sylvia” Ballet Suite 
and the “Caucasian Sketches” of Ippoli- 
toff-Ivanoff. Mrs. Lawrence Dickey, con- 
tralto, sang in dramatic style, with beau- 
tiful tone quality, “O mio Fernando,” 
from Donizetti’s “Favorita.”” Myron 
Johnson, violinist, was applauded for his 
playing of Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority present- 
ed a program in the Grand Avenue Tem- 
ple on March 14. Pear] Roemer, pianist, 
and Powell Weaver, organist, made an 
excellent impression in a movement of 
the first Rachmaninoff Concerto. Mrs. 
Arthur D. Brookfield, contralto, sang 
with feeling three of Powell Weaver’s 
songs. Mrs. James R. Elliott was heard 
in three organ compositions, among them 
a recent work of Pietro A. Yon. The 
final number was the Shofar service of 
the Jewish new year, sung by the Tem- 
ple Quartet, including Mrs. Allen Taylor, 
Mrs. Darnall, Archibald Todd and David 
Grosch. Franklin Fisk was at the organ 
and also led the choir in his own spirited 
arrangement of the Hymn of Praise, 
“Adon Olom.” Louis Bennett, trombo- 
nist, assisted the choir. Mrs. David Ben- 
jamin presented the service with an in- 
teresting explanatory talk. 

Bertha Hornaday, organist, assisted by 
John Thompson, pianist, and George 
Arnold, baritone, with Gladys Schnorff 
as accompanist, was presented by the 
Kansas City Conservatory in a recital 
at Grand Avenue Temple March 3. Miss 
Hornaday played a well-balanced and in- 
teresting program and was received with 
enthusiastic appreciation. 

Mrs. Carl Busch presented the Busch 
Pianists’ Club in the All Souls’ Church 
on March 4. Ruth Van Leuven, soprano, 
was the assisting artist. 

Reid Merryman, pianist, played re- 
cently in the Ivanhoe Auditorium and 
was heartily applauded by a large audi- 
ence, 

Cleveland Institute Will Participate in 
Ohio Music Convention 


CLEVELAND, March 29.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music will have an im- 
portant place on the program of the 
State Music Convention which will be 
held in Toledo during the week of 
April 28. André de Ribaupierre, head 
of the violin department of the institute, 
will hold a master violin class, and 
Ernest Bloch, director of the school, will 
conduct a complimentary class for 
teachers in pedagogy. The Institute 
Quartet, comprising Mr. de Ribaupierre, 
first violin; Ruth Willian, second violin; 
Rebecca Haight, ’cello, and William 
Quincy Porter, viola, has been asked to 
play at one of the sessions. In the 
first contest for junior students of music 
there are several entries from the in- 





stitute. The purpose, it has been stated, 
is “to encourage and inspire young 
music students to greater efforts in 


artistic achievement and to develop and 
maintain high musical standards 
throughout America.” 

FLORENCE M. BARBYTE. 
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Schola Introduces Impressive Choral 
Scores at Second Concert of Season 


7URT SCHINDLER, leader of the 


Schola Cantorum, may be depended 
ypon for a program of extraordinary 
interest at every public assemblage of 
his organization; and the second con- 
eert of the season, on Wednesday eve- 
ning of last week in Aeolian Hall, was 
no exception to the rule. The list held 
novelties in abundance, ranging from 
a seventeenth century oratorio by Caris- 
simi to a twentieth century Requiem 
Mass for mixed voices a cappella by 
Pizzetti and three Choral Hymns from 
the “Rig-Veda” by the distinguishea 
English composer, Gustav Holst. By 
way of variety the program included 
Debussy’s lovely “Danse Sacrée” and 
“Danse Profane,” played by that fine 
master of the harp, Carlos Salzedo, ac- 
companied by a goodly group of the 
Philharmonic strings; “The Muleteer’s 
Song” by Charpentier and “The Apulian 
Carter’s Song” by Geni Sadero, both for 
tenor solo and chorus. 

This list, for all its rich and rare 
musical beauty, had a defect, a defect 
inherent not so much in the program 
itself as in the taste and capacity of 
present-day audiences. However deep 
and abiding may be his love for music, 
it is highly difficult::for the modern 
listener to attune his’ ear to the style 
of sacred music such as that of the 
Carissimi oratorio, or to digest com- 
fortably so austere an utterance as 
Ildebrando Pizzeti’s Requiem. To say 
so is to confess a shortcyming; yet there 
it is. Both the Carissimi and Pizzetti 
scores are written to Latin words and, in 
spite of the enormous gulf which di- 
vides these composers in period and 
temperament, their works are not too 
happily placed upon the same program. 

Mr. Schindler found a notable edition 
of the “Daughter of Jephtha” in that of 
the gited and devout Carissimi scholar, 
Francesco Pratella. His work is not 
only the latest treatment of this well- 
known sacred score, but undoubtedly the 
finest from the point of view of style 
and technical perfection. It is a glori- 
ous work, this oratorio, a work which 
emphasizes anew the pervading sincerity 
of certain of the older Italian masters, 
the superb command of musical line, the 
complete mastery of the now almost 
vanished polyphonic style which was 
theirs. The work, as given last week, 
requires the services of a solo quartet, 
chorus, string orchestra, harp and 
organ. The orchestral score was special- 
ly sent to the Schola for this perform- 
mance by Signor Pratella, who finished 
it only as late as last December. 

“Jephtha” was excellently presented 
both by the soloists and assisting forces. 
The solo artists were Cobina Wright, 
soprano; Helen Nixon, contralto; José 
Delaquerriere, tenor, and Pavel Ludikar, 
baritone, and the maior duties fell to 
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Like their associates, they were happy 
in their appointed tasks. A warm 
demonstration met the artists’ and en- 
sembles’ efforts. 


Pizzeti’s Requiem Mass 


Did space permit, one would like to 
write many hundred words anent the 
Pizzetti Mass. It is patently one of the 
most significant and arresting of modern 
contributions to the choral literature. 
Commissioned by the Italian monarch 
for performance at the Pantheon in 
Rome a year ago for the commemora- 
tion services for King Umberto, the 
Schola’s performance was the first to 
be given in America. It should not be 
the last. The work is a superb example 
of polyphony at its purest, of an antique 
musical style enhanced and adorned by 
the inspiration of one of Italy’s greatest 
composers. The texture is of extraor- 
dinary depth and richness; the part- 
writing as telling and inevitable as it is 
masterly. Warming the whole work and 
pressing home its solemn message is the 


‘unflagging sincerity of the composer. 


It is a pean of Death, moving and com- 
pelling from first bar to last. Espe- 
cially memorable are the dark color, the 
ominous import of the Dies Irae setting, 
based upon the Gregorian chant, with 
a strange flowering line twining about 
and making twice-poignant the cantus. 
The Sanctus and Benedictus, for three 
choirs in twelve voices, form a proclama- 
tion powerful, moving, noble and trium- 
phant in turn; and fine in their differ- 
ent ways are the Agnus Dei and con- 
cluding Libera Me. 

The work makes the most formidable 
demands upon the several choirs, and 
must have required prolonged rehearsal. 
The Schola, under Mr. Schindler’s de- 
voted and sensitive leadership, rose to 
impressive artistic heights in the inter- 
pretation, winning a victory as notable 
as it was deserved. 

Mr. Delaquerriere won an individual 
triumph in the Charpentier song, which 
forms part of a sketch for the well- 
known orchestral “Impressions d’Italie,” 
and in Sadero’s “Song of the Apulian 
Carters.” given for the first time: a 
most picturesque, ingenious and char- 
acteristic piece of writing descriptive of 
a convoy of carters making its way 
along a dusty road. The employment 
of chains in the accompaniment lent an 
effective but conventional touch. Mr. 
Delaquerriere sang with polished art 
and, in the Charnentier piece, with de- 
lightful French diction. 

Holst’s Hymns from the “Rig-Veda” 
(the latter is one of the holy hooks of 
the Hindus) are striking and finely 
written essays. Two of them, “Hymn 
to the Dawn” and “Battle Hvmn,” were 
heard for the first time. Unfortunately, 
there is no space left for further con- 





Mrs. Wright and Mr. Delaquerriere. sideration. BERNARD ROGERS. 
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his orchestra and audience in the best of 
spirits. 

Beginning with Haydn’s “Schoolmas- 
ter” Symphony in E Flat, the orchestra 
played Charles S. Skilton’s “East and 
West,” Griffes’ “The White Peacock” and 
Casella’s “Pupazzetti.” There were only 
sixteen men in the orchestra, but the 
balance was well preserved, and, under 
Mr. Barrére’s leadership, they gave sen- 
sitive and highly finished interpretations 
of the works. As a postlude Henry 
Eichheim’s “Oriental Sketches,” several 
of which were played last season by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, were given. Mr. 
Eichheim conducted and Mr. Barrére 
turned from his baton to his flute. 

Loraine Wyman, soprano, was the 
Soloist in Rameau’s “Le Berger Fidéle” 
and also gave a group of folk-songs—one 
from Bresse and one from Basse-Bre- 
tagne and two from Belgium, credited on 
the program to Deems Taylor, who was 
the arranger. Mr. Barrére and his men 
will give two more programs in this 
Sunday evening series. The audience at 
the first concert was unanimous in its 
approval of Mr. Barrére’s idea and its 
execution. H. M. 


Sigrid Onegin’s Second Recital 


Sigrid Onegin, Swedish contralto, gave 
ler second recital of the season in Car- 
negie Hall on the afternoon of March 30 
Selore a very large house. Mme. Onegin, 
in splendid voice, began her program 


with Paisiello’s “Nel Cor Piu,” following 
this with Scarlatti’s “Le Violette” and 
Haydn’s “Hosannah in Excelsis!” all of 
which-were received with great enthusi- 
asm. Another Haydn number was given 
as encore to this group. 

The second group was of ballads by 
Loewe, the best of the three being “Der 
Mummelsee,” which was gripping in its 
intensity. To this group the singer 
added “Der Erlkénig.” The third group 
began with Martini’s “Plaisir d’Amour,” 
less effective on account of a poor ar- 
rangement, whose added “grace” notes 
impaired the lovely line of Martini’s 
melody. Hiie’s “Le Passant” and Vagg- 
visa” completed the group, this last being 
mostly a piece of simple vocalization ex- 
hibiting Mme. Onegin’s voice to its limit 
of beauty. Several encores were given 
to this, “Fairy Pipers” and a superb 
presentation of Brahms’ “Der Schmied.”’ 
The final group was of “Spring” songs, 
and: it had its moments. Schumann’s 
“Frihlingsnacht” had to be repeated, and 
Rubinstein’s “Neue Liebe” as well. Al- 
together it was an exceedingly satisfac- 
tory afternoon of very beautiful singing. 
Michael Raucheisen played the accom- 
paniments. é. &. 


Kreisler Plays Again 


Fritz Kreisler gave another. violin re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
March 30, again drawing an audience 
that filled the house from stage to bal- 
cony. He again showed himself the in- 
comparable master of his instrument. It 


was more than violin playing; it was 
musical expression in its highest estate. 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata is not a 
stranger to our concert halls, but it may 
be doubted if a New York audience ever 
listened to a more perfect and profound 
interpretation than that given by Mr. 
Kreisler and his faithful accompanist, 
Carl Lamson, on this occasion. The 
finely balanced adjustment of the two 
instruments was something to marvel at 
and no detail seemed to escape its place 
in the making of a memorable perform- 
ance. 

Other numbers were an unaccompanied 
movement from Bach’s Sonata in B 
Minor, Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill’ Sonata 
and a group of national melodies in dance 
form. This included three Slavonic 
Dances, Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore,” 
Kreisler’s arrangement of a Viennese 
melody, “Midnight Bells” and Hubay’s 
“Hejre Kati.” The end of the recital 
brought the usual down-stage rush and 
the usual generous list of extras, played 
with characteristic charm and delicacy. 
The audience was so insistent that it won 
another encore after the management 
had turned down the lights. H. C. 


Stojowski Gives Recital 


A recital by Sigismond Stojowski, 
noted composer and pianist, was given at 
Aeolian Hall on Wednesday evening, 
March 26. Of considerable interest was 
a group of the musician’s works, includ- 
ing a first-time Variations and Fugue on 
an Original Theme, Op. 42. The pro- 
digious technical displays which seem not 
to daunt the veteran Polish pianist and 
pedagogue have, no doubt, influenced him 
in the composition of the work. There 
is much originality in the conceptions of 
tempo and variety in his handling of the 
theme. Not all seemed to be of equal 
beauty, but the second-last of the varia- 
tions, successfully achieving a mood of 
tenderness, is especially effective. 

The work was performed with bravura 
skill, as were also the other original 
works in this group—an “Interméde 
Lyrique,” a Caprice in A Minor and an 
effective Mazurka, which was repeated 
in response to applause. The principal 
numbers on the program were Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Op. 111, and Schumann’s 
“Carnaval’’—the first of which was done 


with much scholarly grasp of content and 
the latter with sincerity and vigor. The 
concluding group ef works by Paderew- 
ski and Chopin had, perhaps, the great- 
est popular appeal, and in the latter 


composer’s Nocturne in C Minor the 
“phe - 
pianist produced a lovely tone. Several 
encores were asked and granted. 

G. 


Leonidas Leonardi 


Leonidas Leonardi, French pianist, in 
his recital at Aeolian Hall on March 25 
exhibited a commanding technic. Indeed, 
this technic was so authoritative and 
powerful that it dominated all that he 
did. In Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 53, the 
great roll of chords up the keyboard for 
the left hand was given out with tremen- 
dous effect and the theme itself was a 
veritable song of triumph. This was the 
feature of the Chopin group, which also 
included the Mazurka in B Flat Minor 
and the Nocturne in F, No. 1, of Op. 15. 
Mr. Leonardi produces a fine tone and 
both hands proved remarkably well 
equipped for big, resounding effects, in 
which he allied great power with a 
proper adherence to the melodic line. He 
manifested judgment in the Vivaldi Con- 
certo in D Minor, and his program also 
included Beethoven’s Sonata in E, Op. 
109, and three Liszt numbers, including 
“St Francis Walking on the Waves,” in 
which the massed harmonies’ were 
grouped with absolute confidence and de- 
cision. A big audience recalled the artist 
many times. W.S. E. 


Anne Roselle’s Recital 


Anne Roselle, soprano, proved herself 
a temperamental and sympathetic singer 
in a program of marked diversity at her 
recital at the Town Hall on the evening 
of March 25, when the artistic results 
were enhanced by the presence of Rich- 
ard Hageman as accompanist. Mozart’s 
“Dove Sono” was delivered by the singer 
with a great deal of the simple charm 
which inherently belongs to that aria, 
the singer phrasing admirably and vo- 
calizing the theme clearly and with 
warmth of tone, though she did not en- 
tirely rid herself of a stridency in the 
high ranges. Two Handel arias in the 
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Huss Annual Summer Course 


Diamond Point on Lake George 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will 
hold their annual summer course for art- 
teachers and advanced 
piano and voice. 

Repertoire, teaching methods, languages, 
critical classes, students’ recitals. 

Every feature of healthful outdoor life 
amid restful, exquisite surroundings. 


Address Communications to Secretary 


MR. AND MRS. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 
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144 East 150th St. 
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N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 
RETAINS LEADERS 


Mengelberg, Hoogstraten and 
Hadley Booked—Aldrich 
to Advise on Works 


Both Willem Van Hoogstraten and 
Willem Mengelberg have been reengaged 
to lead the New York Philharmonic next 
season. Following the arrangement car- 
ried out this winter, Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten will conduct during the first half 


of the season and Mr. Mengelberg will 
take up the baton for the second half. 
Henry Hadley, associate conductor, will 
lead several concerts in mid-season, 
again giving attention to American 
works. Richard Aldrich, for many years 
critic of the New York Times, has been 
retained to act “in a consulting capacity 
in connection with the programs and 
new works.” , 

This news was contained in a state- 
ment issued last week by Clarence H. 
Mackay, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. The New England tour of the or- 
chestra next fall will be conducted by 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten and the spring 
tour through the Middle States by Mr. 
Mengelberg. 

“In announcing the reengagement of 
our conductors for next season,” Mr. 
Mackay said, “the executive committee 
takes pleasure in calling attentio:. to the 
marked increase in the size of audiences 
at the Philharmonic concerts this season. 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten, in his first season, 
has won a large following. Mr. Mengel- 
berg, both in New York and on tour, has 
made many new admirers, and we believe 
that Philharmonic subscribers will be 
justified in looking forward to one of the 
most interesting and successful years in 
the long history of the organization.” 

The season of 1924-1925 will be Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten’s second term as conductor 
of the Philharmonic. He made his New 
York début in 1922 as conductor of the 
Philharmonic in two special concerts and 
had two appearances as guest conductor 
last season. He has been reengaged for 
his third consecutive season as conductor 
of the Philharmonic at the Lewisohn 
Stadium next summer. He has also made 
guest appearances with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, the Detroit Symphony and 
at the summer concerts in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Mengelberg will enter on his 
fourth consecutive season as conductor 
of the Philharmonic next year. He first 
directed this organization twenty years 
ago, when he was one of a series of guest 
conductors, and returned to this country 
in 1920 as director of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which was merged with 
the Philharmonic the following year. 








Emmy Krueger to Sing American Songs 


Emmy Krueger, soprano of the Munich 
Opera, who has recently come to this 
country for a recital tour, has chosen a 
group of American and English songs 
for her programs. She will sing “Go Not, 
Happy Day,” by Frank Bridge; “Jap- 
anese Death Song,” by Earl Cranston 
Sharpe; “The Last Song,” by James 
Rogers, and “How’s My Boy?” by Sidney 
Homer. 





Boston Symphony Honors Dr. Eliot 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., March 29.—The 
Boston Symphony, at its concert in 
Sanders Theater on March 20, joined in 


the nation-wide tribute to Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, in the occasion of the nine- 
tieth anniversary of his birth. The or- 
chestra, in honor of Dr. Eliot, played one 
of his favorite pieces, Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. Judge Frederick P. 
Cabot, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Boston Symphony, wrote 
to Dr. Eliot expressing the desire of Mr. 
Monteux to play one of the educator’s 
favorite pieces at the Cambridge concert 


on the evening of his birthday. Dr. Eliot 
replied, in part, as follows: “My inter- 
est in the Sanders Theater couccrts by 
the Symphony Orchestra had _ two 
grounds: First, my gratitude to Henry 
L. Higginson for the many things he 
did to promote music at Harvard, and 
to make it possible for the families con- 
nected with the University living in Cam- 
bridge to hear his orchestra at com- 
paratively low prices. My other reason 
was that I had acquired through my 
wife’s influence and guidance a consider- 
able enjoyment of music myself.” 
W. J. PARKER. 





Ethel Grow Leaves for 
First Transcontinental 
Tour as Song Recitalist 
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A Silhouette Impression of Ethel Grow, 
Contralto 


Ethel Grow, contralto, who has been 
heard in New York this season in a 
series of unusual programs, left New 
York last week for her first transcon- 
tinental tour. She will sing in several 
cities of the Middle West and in cities 
of California. She will visit Los An- 


geles, San Diego, San Francisco and 
other cities, and will probably be heard 
in her program of American songs, 
which she introduced in an Aeolian Hall 
recital in New York two seasons ago. 
She will include a group of American 
songs in all her programs. Robert Low- 
rey, who will be her accompanist, will 
play two groups of solos at each recital. 
Miss Grow was heard recently in a 
successful recital of American songs in 
Rutland, Vt. 


Troy, N. Y.—Havrah W. Hubbard 
presented an operalogue, assisted by 
Maurice Simmons, pianist, at the as- 
sembly hall of Russell Sage College, 
selecting as his subjects “The Love of 
Three Kings” and “Hinsei and Gretel.” 
He expressed the view that opera, when 
given in this country, should be sung in 
English. 


Bangor Schumann Club Devotes Program 
to Indian Music 


BANGoR, ME., March 29.—An attrac- 
tive program of Indian music was given 
by the Schumann Club, of which Mrs. 
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Henry F. Drummond is president, on the 
afternoon of March 19 at the Chamber 
of Commerce, with Mary F. Hopkins as 
chairman. Interesting papers on the sub- 
ject were read by Mrs. Roy Coffin, Lydia 
Adams and Helena Tewksbury. Mrs. 
George T. Bowden, soprano, sang in In- 
dian costume Carlos Troyer’s “Invoca- 
tion to the Sun God” and Lieurance’s 
“Ghost Pipes’; Carrie O. Newman, con- 
tralto, appeared in Lieurance’s “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” “Lullaby,” “Her 
Blanket” and “The Bird and the Babe”; 
Mrs. Linwood Jones sang “The Robin’s 
Song” and “Canoe Song” from “Shane- 
wis,” and piano solos, Farwell’s “Distant 
Warrior” and Grant-Schaefer’s ‘“Puk- 
Wudjies Dance,” were played by Miss 
Tewksbury and Miss Hopkins. Dorothy 
Doe Hicks, Miss Hopkins and Miss 
Tewksbury were accompanists. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





Schmitz Pupil Begins Scholarship Fund 


Mrs. Charles B. Smeltzer, former pupil 
of E. Robert Schmitz and teacher and 
patron of music of Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
started an endowment fund to provide 
the annual scholarship for the E. Robert 
Schmitz master class which will be held 
this season in Madison, Wis. Mrs. Smelt- 
zer is prominent in musical activities 
throughout the Middle West and was re- 
cently guest of honor at a meeting of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Convention. 





Calvin M. Franklin to Manage Artists 


Calvin M. Franklin has severed his 
connections with Concert Direction M. 
H. Hanson and has opened his own office 
at No. 280 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, where he has associated with him 
Ada Gelling Cooper, who has been con- 
nected with the Hanson Bureau for the 
past ten years. Mr. Franklin will take 
over the management of Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, after June 30, 1924. 
He will also manage other artists. 





Many Cities Hear Sophie Braslau 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, has had an 
unusually active and successful season 
and numbers among her engagements 
many reappearances. One of these was 
in Toronto, where she sang last fall with 






such success that she was reengaged {o, 
another recital on March 27. Miss B: s. 
lau sang in Atlantic City on March » 
and will be heard this week in Coa «x 
ville and York, Pa., and, on April 10 ng 
12, will appear as soloist with the Cl: ve. 
land Orchestra in Cleveland. Other fo: '}. 
coming engagements are in Lowell, A +} 
20; Williamsport, April 23; Springfi |; 
April 25; Brooklyn, April 29, and . 
Arbor, May 23. 
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‘VISITORS PROMINENT 
“IN ST. LOUIS WEEK 





Jeritza, 
Elman, Rosenthal and 


Anna Case 
By Herbert W. Cost 

=<» Louis, March 29.—Maria Jeritza, 
soprano of the Metropolitan, was warmly 
acclaimed at the Odeon on March 18, 
when she sang with ease and charm an 
attractive program containing several 
operatic arias and German, French and 
English numbers. Maximilian Rose, vio- 
linist, was also applauded in several in- 
teresting solos. Walter Golde was at the 
piano for both artists. The concert was 
under Elizabeth Cuney’s direction. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, came to the 
Qdeon on March 15 in a program of di- 
versity and charm. Bruch’s Concerto in 
D Minor, Albert Spalding’s “Etchings,” 
and other numbers were played, and sev- 
eral extras had to be given. Josef Bonime 
was accompanist. ; 

A capacity audience greeted Moriz 
Rosenthal at the Sheldon Memorial Au- 
ditorium on March 14, when he appeared 
under the auspices of the Piano Teach- 
ers’ Educational Association. His pro- 
gram consisted of Schubert’s Fantasia in 
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MEADER: 


G, Schumann’s “Carnaval,” a group of 
Chopin numbers, a study by Scriabin and 
the pianist’s Humoresque on a theme by 
Johann Strauss. The audience demon- 
stratively applauded Mr. Rosenthal, and 
a number of encores was demanded. 


Anna Case, soprano, appeared on 
March 14 in the Principia Concert 
Course, under the management of Will- 


iam E. Morgan, Jr., and sang English, 
French, Norwegian and Swedish songs in 
artistic style. Charles Gilbert Spross ac- 
companied. 





New Opera, “Beggar Princess,” to Be 


Produced in St. Louis 


St. Louis, March 29.—The Municipal 
Opera management have announced for 
the final week of the summer season the 
production of a new opera “The Beg- 
gar Princess,” composed by Noel Poep- 
ping to a libretto by Sylvester Ma- 
guire. This will be the first original 
production to be given by the Municipal 
Theater. Mr. Poepping is contrabas- 
soon player in the St. Louis Symphony, 
and for a number of summers conducted 
a military band in the public park con- 
certs. HERBERT W. COST. 





Louisville Welcomes Cleveland Orchestra 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 29.—An enthu- 
siastic welcome was given the Cleveland 
orchestra when it appeared on March 
13 in two concerts in this city at Ma- 
cauley’s Theater. The theater was filled 
at both performances. Nikolai Sokoloff 
led his forces in the evening program, 
when fine interpretations were given of 
Brahms’ Second Symphony, Smetana’s 
“River Moldau” and _  Tchaikovsky’s 
“1812” Overture. The afternoon concert 
was conducted by Arthur Shepherd. 
The visit of the orchestra was under 
the management of P. S. Durham. 

REBECCA C. THOMPSON. 





Dupré Appears in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 29.—Marcel 
Dupré appeared at the Methodist Temple 
under the auspices of the Kentucky 
Council of the National Association of 
Organists, on March 10, and was warmly 
greeted by a very large audience in 
Bach’s Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C, 
and many other solos. His improvization 
in the form of a Symphony on themes 
submitted by Louisville musicians was of 
great interest. REBECCA C. THOMPSON. 





WATERVILLE, ME.—The First Con- 
gregational Church was well filled for a 
recital given by Abbot E. Smith, or- 


ganist, and Lee Nichols, violinist, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Mary Abbot Stobie, 
soprano. These musicians rendered a 


very fine program of great variety and 


interest and responded with many 
encores. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO0O—The  Woman’s 


Musical Club gave an attractive pro- 
gram recently at the home of Mrs. 
Philip Werthner. A. O. Palm read a 
paper on “Negro Music, Ragtime and 
Jazz’; Louise Brannin and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Browning played Dvorak’s Sona- 
tina, Op. 100, for violin and piano; Ruth 
I. Workum, Emma B. Scully, Marguerite 
Dougherty and Mrs. A. Hahn also took 
part in the program. 
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Anna Case Finds an Ideal Setting for 
A Ukelele Recital in an . Island Grotto 
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Favorite Concert Soprano Finds Relaxation in Balmy Hawaii by Adopting Native Dress 
and Seeking a Shadowed Grove Not Far from Waikiki 


ECOGNIZING in this island belle 
the features of Anna Case, the well- 


known soprano, one might conclude that 
some composer had made a musical ver- 
sion of “The Bird of Paradise,” that 
once popular play of the Hawaiian Isles. 
The conclusion, however, would be erro- 
neous. ° Miss Case and her accompanist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, recently voyaged 
across the Pacific from San Francisco 


and gave several recitals in Honolulu 
and other Hawaiian centers, and like 


most people who visit the blissful islands, 


she could not resist their charms. One 
result of her trip is this charming pho- 
tographic study, for which she donned 
the traditional island garb, grass skirt 
and floral garlands. The ukelele fur- 
nishes more local color, for here, on its 
native heath, it is found in even more 
abundance than on Broadway. While 
many of her colleagues were braving 
the American snows on concert tours, 
Miss Case found this delightful grove of 
plantains and other tropic fruits, not 
far removed from the famous beach at 
Waikiki. She is now back in the United 
States, occupied with concerts. 





FOLK MUSIC PERFORMED 





Archibald T. Davison of Harvard Opens 
Boston Lecture Series 

Boston, March 29.—Archibald T. Da- 
vison, associate professor of music at 
Harvard University and conductor of the 
Harvard Glee Club, gave the first of a 
series of lectures on the ‘Development 
of Choral Music” at the Lowell Institute, 
on March 17. A chorus of fifty singers 
from Harvard and Radcliffe, accompa- 
nied by piano and organ, gave a program, 
with the assistance of Elizabeth Daniels, 
contralto; Joseph Lautner, tenor, and 
James E. Mitchell, baritone. 

The lecture touched upon the appeal of 
choral music to the majority of the peo- 
ple, asserting that it had more attrac- 
tion than orchestral music because of its 
greater directness and simplicity. He 


analyzed the folk tunes of Britain, de- 
scribing English tunes such as “O No, 
John,” “The Foggy Dew” and “The 
Keeper” as the product of a healthy out- 
door-living people; whereas Scottish lays 
like “The Winter It Is Past” have an 
ingredient of tragedy and a more dy- 
namic rhythm; and Irish songs such as 
“Has Sorrow Thy Young Days Shaded?” 
have still greater emotional intensity and 
beauty of melodic curve. Twenty-one ex- 
amples of folk melody were analyzed and 
sung. W.J. PARKER. 


Easton Greets New York Symphony 


EASTON, PA., March 29.—Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
were acclaimed by a capacity audience 
in a concert on March 22. Earle D. 
Laros of Easton, assisting soloist, was 
warmly applauded for his performance 
in a Rachmaninoff Concerto. 


MARGARET H. CLYDE. 
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ESPITE the fact that 
the orchestral season in 
New York is fast draw- 
y ing to its close, last 

week’s programs exceed- 
: ed in interest and va- 
riety the great majority of their 
predecessors. By a most curious coin- 
cidence, Stravinsky’s “Chant du Ros- 
signol,” which was introduced here 
this season by Walter Damrosch, was 
performed no less than four times 
within two days—twice each by the 
New York Symphony and the Philhar- 
monic. This brought the number of 
its local performances up to seven. 
American works were also played by 
both of these veteran New York or- 
chestras, and an American score was 
featured as well by the visiting Phila- 
delphians. Mr. Damrosch included 
two unfamiliar English scores, in his 
final Sunday afternoon program, both 
works being from the pen, of Gustav 
Holst. The week also brought the 
farewell of Siegfried Wagner, in a 
special symphony concert. In short, 
as has been hinted above, it was a 
period unusually rich in novelty and 
musical substance. 














A Rare Program by Damrosch 


With Stravinsky and Scriabin as the 
jaws, so to speak, of a Russian pincers, 
squeezing Johannes Brahms, firmly and 
insistently, the Symphony Society’s final 
Thursday afternoon program last week 
in Carnegie Hall was a curious blend 
of musical styles and schools. Stravin- 
sky, the ultra, was represented by 
his now famous “Rossignol,” which 
had been heard at an earlier concert; 
Brahms, the classic, by his Double Con- 
certo for Violin and ’Cello, performed by 
Messrs. Kochanski and Salmond; and 
Scriabin, the modern, by his ‘“‘Poeéme de 
L’Extase.” 

Walter Damrosch, unlike some other 
conductors in this city, knows how to 
build an engaging and etfective program. 
He has daring, as the list under discus- 
sion clearly shows, and he has a notable 
sense of contrast, balance and musical 
values. Moreover, he does not truckle 
tc the arch-conservative elements or the 
100-per-cent Tchaikovskyans. 

Strangely enough, the “Rossignol” was 
played no less than four times in two 
days last week. Here was one of those 
unusual cases where the music merited, 
nay, needed, frequent repetition. A first 
hearing of this score is apt to prove 
puzzling even to the more seasoned 
listener, whereas re-hearing clarifies and 
goes far toward justifying much that 
before seemed obscure or freakish. The 
work is an important addition to the 
modern symphonic repertory, of that 
there can be no douot. The strange 
idiom, the colored fires slumbering under 
its surface, refuse to reveal themselves 
to the first comer. “Le Rossignol” is a 
genuine tour de force, one of the most 
amazing scores of this century. It was 
played, as at its initial performance here 
some weeks ago, with superb virtuosity 
and tonal beauty, and again evoked much 
applause. 

Paul Kochanski and Felix Salmond 
are masters of their respective instru- 
ments, and their combined art in the 
Brahms concerto was a pure delight to 
the senses and spirit. Mr. Kochanski’s 
violin sang with the utmost refinen:ent 
and beauty, with a true classic restraint; 
and Mr. Salmond, that admired English 
cellist, was a supremely fine coadjutor. 
He was thrice happy in music of this 
earnest, passionate nature, and his tone 
no less than his phrasing was of ex- 
quisite purity and correctness. It was 
a glowing interpretation that these 
artists gave of this remarkable concerto, 
and they were worthily seconded by the 
orchestra. 

The Scriabin poem, or symphony, is 
wearing none too well. It is a gorgeous 
score, too gorgeous in truth; and its 
linked, concentrated sweetness tends to 
cloy after the first half. The main de- 
fect in this ambitious work resides in 
the quality of its ideas, which lack in- 
ternal power and originality. (One of 


the leading themes begins surprisingly 


‘the great renown he enjoys. 


like the “Siegfried, Guardian of the 
Sword” motive.) <A flamboyant work, 
it conquers by reason of its dazzling 
coloration, its massive climaxes and in- 
tense, but not profound, emotionalism. 
she scoring is not great in the true 
sense; a Wagner would never abuse his 
trumpets and other instruments of 
power the way this Russian does. The 
orchestra revelled in the huge waves of 
sound and never sacrificed music to mere 
volume. There was no need, however, 
for Mr. Damrosch to signal his eight 
horns to arise in the closing climax; the 
latter is quite deafening enough under 
ordinary conditions. A demonstration 
of much warmth met conductor and 
players after their triumphant effort. 

\. 


New York Symphony Ends Series 


The concluding concert in the New 
York Symphony’s Sunday afternoon 
series, in Aeolian Hall, brought a thor- 
oughly unconventional program which 
included two novelties of E-nglish origin. 
These were Gustav Holst’s Fugal Con- 
certo for flute and oboe with string or- 
chestra and his Ballet Music from “The 
Perfect Fool.” A quasi novelty of 
American derivation was Albert Stoes- 
sel’s Suite Antique for two violins, solo; 
piano and small orchestra. Two stand- 
ard scores, the Third Symphony of 
Brahms and Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” rounded out the list. 

Mr. Holst is reputed to be one of 
England’s foremost contemporary com- 
posers. The two examples from his pen 
heard on Sunday would scarcely explain 
Neither of 
the scores contains vital music or essen- 
tially original ideas. The Fugal Con- 
certo, in three brief movements, is a 
tame enough affair, clearly and precisely 
scored and, now and then, exhilarating 
rhythmically. A rather charming old 
English tune is aptly introduced into the 
brisk finale, lending the movement a 
pleasant savor. The fugal writing is 
first rate, as one expects from a com- 
poser of Mr. Holst’s brilliant musical 
equipment. It was delightfully played 
by Mr. Barrére (that rare flautist) and 
Mr. Mathieu, oboeist, aided by the 
strings. 

The ballet music from “The Perfect 
Fool,” proved disappointing to one who 
had examined the piano score with 
much interest and enjoyment at. the time 
of the opera’s premiére in London. In 
its glittering orchestral dress this music, 
for some reason, loses a good deal of 
its piquant quality. The “terrible in- 
cantation,” pronounced by the _ trom- 
bone, sounds merely blatant (perhaps it 
was intended to), and the dance in seven- 
eight time soon grows monotonous. The 
scoring of the first part is curiously thin 
and ineffective, although later the music 
is more richly colored and at times dis- 
closes an imagination conscientiously at 
work. 

Mr. Stoessel’s has modelled his suite 
“somewhat on the plan of  Bach’s 
‘French Suites.’ While the strict form 
of the old dances is preserved, a certain 
up-to-date harmonic treatment occasion- 
ally makes itself felt.” It is exactly here 
that, in this reviewer’s opinion, Mr. 
Stoessel is guilty of an aesthetic indis- 
cretion. New wine rarely gains a bou- 
quet from being poured into old bottles, 
and certainly not in this instance. The 
effect of modern flavoring is to cheapen 
music which is otherwise engaging and 
charmingly devised. It is always hard 
to justify an anachronism; only a pro- 
found and reverent student of the classi- 
cists should attempt “reconstructions” or 
imitations in the light of later-day tech- 
nique; and such a student would prob- 
ably shun anything of the kind. Mr. 
Stoessel’s five movements are brilliantly 
and painstakingly written, and are un- 
deniably effective in the accepted sense. 
The best number, from a purely musical 
point of view, is the fourth, an Aria for 
two solo violins accompanied by muted 
strings, in which the composer has writ- 
ten with fine sincerity two expressive 
and characteristic companion melodies. 

The composer was thrice fortunate in 
his chief interpreters, who were Messrs. 
Tinlot and Bourstin, with Mr. Damrosch 
playing the piano part. Mr. Stoessel 
himself conducted, and with notable skill. 
He was several times recalled to the 
platform at the conclusion of his work 
by an audience which was obviously im- 
pressed by its qualities and performance. 

Mr. Damrosch and his men were also 
rousingly applauded after the Brahms, 
Debussy and Holst scores. A Strauss 
waltz was added to the program. B. R. 





Programs Take on New Brilliance as Symphonic Season Near 
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Mengelberg Leads Stravinsky 


On Thursday evening of last week, 
the New York Philharmonic essayed 
Stravinsky’s “Song of the Nightingale,” 
for the first time under the leadership 
of Willem Mengelberg. The Dutch con- 
ductor brought out with much clarity the 
complex modernist effects of this extra- 
ordinary score. The orchestra seemed 
thoroughly at home in the work, its at- 
tacks were just and the solo contri- 
butions of the concertmaster, Mr. Guidi, 
and the first trumpet, Mr. Glantz, were 
beautifully done. Mr. Mengelberg did 
not inject so much of dramatic effect, 
perhaps, as he customarily does into 
more familiar works. The first pages 
of the composition seemed again depress- 
ingly cerebral, despite their amazingly 
effective evocation of the oriental color 
of the Chinese fairy tale. The reception 
of the work up to the grisly pages de- 
picting the haunting of the emperor by 
the specters of death was somewhat 
apathetic on the part of the audience— 
as frequent coughs, a relatively sure 
sign of wandering attention, served to 
show! The Philharmonic patrons may 
not be unjustly described as conservative 
in their tastes. There was much ap- 
plause, however, from the upper parts 
of the house at the conclusion, and the 
orchestra was called upon to rise. 

Handicapped because of its position 
on the program directly after the bizarre 
and glowing measures of the Russian 
ultra-modernist, Rubin Goldmark’s 
“Negro Rhapsody” nevertheless effec- 
tively welcomed hearers back to the ways 
of normalcy. This American composi- 
tion has been heard before at Phil- 
harmonic concerts. It employs no less 
than seven themes from. well-known 
spirituals. The completed work is one 
worthy of admiration for its authentic 
color, complete control of the orchestra 
and command both of tunefulness and 
emotional power. It is, perhaps, a little 
too long, suggesting that Mr. Goldmark 
has found a certain difficulty in knitting 
and logically developing his multifold 
material. It is, however, a work that 
may find an honorable place in any 
American orchestral répertoire. The 
composer was present, and was called 
to the stage to bow repeatedly. 

An even more cordial ovation was 
given Mr. Mengelberg, when he came out 
to conduct the concluding number, 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. What- 
ever the subscribers’ feelings toward 
music of the future, there can be no 
doubt about the esteem in which this 
leader is held. The applause, lasting 
several minutes, might also be construed 
as satisfaction with the classics. The 
conductor gave a fine reading of this 
relatively seldom-performed symphony 
—a reading of incisive rhythmic accent 
and sweeping melodic curve. 

R. M. K. 


Levitzki with Philharmonic 


Mischa Levitzki was again the soloist 
with the Philharmonic at the concert on 
Tuesday evening, March 25, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Instead of 
the Saint-Saéns Fourth Concerto, which 
was announced on the program, Mr. 
Levitzki_ played the same composer’s 
Second Concerto, which gave him a more 
favorable opportunity to display his 
facile technique and artistic skill. 

Willem Mengelberg conducted the or- 
chestral part, which is little more than 
an accompaniment in this work, with 
delicacy and subdued it to emphasize the 
spirit in Mr. Levitski’s performance and 
his astonishing virtuosity. The program 
began with Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
Overture, played with irresistible charm. 

Brahms’ First Symphony, the major 
work at this concert, was given a superb 
performance. There was a remarkable 
serenity about Mr. Mengelberg’s con- 
ducting and a classical mood which he 
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seemed to transfer to the orchestra. [), 
solo passages were excellently done an; 
the performance, as a whole, wa 


of the Philharmonic’s best. H. M. 
The Philadelphians 
Mr. Stokowski conducted a 


chosen program at the concert on ¢} 
evening of March 25, the three ¢ orp. 
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e group were sung with considerable 
Miss Roselle was 
yes ourceful in a Schubert group, particu- 
lo. vy “Gretchen at the Spinning-Wheel,” 
the plaintive charm of which was ex- 
pressed with beautiful effect against the 

- accompaniment. A group by Von 
\, alffy and songs by Dupare, de Falla, 
H vsman, Pelletier, Hageman and Mana 
a were also in a program which 


Zu : 
excited enthusiasm on the part of a large 
aucience. 


Frank Watson in Début 


\lacDowell’s piano sonatas have not 
vet reached the hackneyed stage where 
even the greatest music becomes some- 
thing of a weariness to the spirit. The 
more thanks, then, to Frank Watson for 
including the American  composer’s 
“Eroica” Sonata in his début recital pro- 
gram, given in Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week. The 
“Eroica,” which had the place of honor 
leading the list, is not quite our Edward 
at his finest, but there is some noble 
music in its four movements, particular- 
ly in the opening and final sections. Mr. 
Watson played it with obvious sincerity 
and quiet musicianship, although there 


were times when more passion and 
sweep, more abandon, would have 


showed the niusic in a more favorable 
light. The pianist has an adequate if 
not brilliant technical equipment, as he 
demonstrated in the “Elves” movement 
of the Sonata, in an old-fashioned and 
rather dull Andante and Variations by 
Haydn, and in Paderewski’s Sonata in 
E Flat. Later groups by Chopin and 
Liszt brought the unconventional but en- 
gaging program to a satisfying close, 
and again won cordial applause for the 
recital-giver. B. R. 


Godfrey Ludlow Makes Bow 


Godfrey Ludlow, an Australian violin- 
ist of European schooling, made his New 
York début in recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of March 27 in an un- 
hackneyed program, with Elmer Zoller 
at the organ and Guy Marriner at the 
piano. Mr. Ludlow began with an un- 
familiar sonata in one movement by 
Erno Dohnanyi, an agreeable work of 
rich harmonies and free from _ ultra- 
modern cacophonies. The following two 
numbers, both Adagios, one by Bach and 
one by Vivaldi arranged by Nachez, were 
played with organ accompaniment an@ 
were most effective. The final number 
of this group, an Invention in D by 
Bach, had both organ and piano accom- 
paniment. The third group was a Sona- 
tain A Minor by John Ireland, a rather 
wandering piece of music difficult to 
apprehend at one hearing, but seeming- 
ly well composed. In this Mr. Ludlow 
had the misfortune to break a string, 
which necessitated hiatus in the work. 
The final group was of short pieces, 
including the ineluctable “Londonderry 
Air,” Kreisler’s familiar “Tambourin 
Chinois” and two other numbers. Mr. 
Ludlow displayed musicianship and fine 
musical taste throughout his program. 
His tone is large and musical and his 
technique fluent. All in all, it was a 
most satisfactory recital. J. D. 


Amy Neill 


Amy Neill, violinist, who has been 
feard in New York and other American 
‘ities but who for the past season has 
seen in Europe, reappeared in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of March 28, pre- 
‘senting a program of more than or- 
dinary interest. Miss Neill opened with 
Mozart’s D Major Concerto, in which 
the piano part was played with fine 
artistry by Lyell Barber. Miss Neill 
00k the work a little broadly, but her 
phrasing was Mozartean and musicianly, 
and in the slow movement particularly 
‘she displayed a fine singing tone. The 
‘adenza was also given with excellent 
technical facility. The second group was 
arrangements by Kreisler and Nachez 

f pieces by Tartini, Francceir and Des- 
Dlanes, all interesting and well played. 
For her third appearance the artist 
hose D’Ambrosio’s B Minor Concerto, 
while not the most engaging 
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violin work in the world, was beautifully 
played. The final group was of bits in 
a lighter vein, one of the most choice 
being a “Planxty,” or old Irish dance. 
This was given with delightful rhythm 
and fine tone. Sarasate’s Introduction 
and Tarantelle brought the program to 
a brilliant finish. Mr. Barber’s accom- 


paniments throughout were memorable. 
A. H. 


Solon Robinson in Recital 


If every newcomer who ventures to 
give a piano recital in New York played 
with the simplicity, innate musicianship 
and technical excellence displayed by 
Solon Robinson on Friday evening of 
last week in Aeolian Hall, critics would 
be a sweeter-tempered race of beings. 
To call Mr. Robinson a newcomer is not 
quite accurate, for he has given a recital 
in these parts in the past. Last week 
he was probably very near the best of 
his powers, and made a happy impres- 
sion upon his audience. 

Mr. Robinson teaches music at Smith 
College, an institution, be it remarked, 
which has a way of discovering and 
sheltering gifted young musical artists. 
His playing demonstrated that one can 
delve quite as deeply and successfully 
into the mysteries of a Schumann sonata 
or a Brahms rhapsody in a New Eng- 
land town as in a more “atmospheric” 
metropolis. He made the several move- 
ments of Schumann’s Opus 11 seem 
shorter than usual by playing them in 
a straightforward, sensitive and at 
times poetic fashion. Brahms’ famil- 
iar B Minor Rhapsody had _ similar 
qualities to commend it, and the same 
master’s lovely Intermezzo, Op. 117, 
No. 1, was a winning and delicate bit 
of tone painting. Later he was heard 
in two Capriccios by Brahms, Dohnanyi’s 
C Major Rhapsody and pieces by De- 
bussy, Tcherepnin and Liszt. With added 
experience and maturity Mr. Robinson 
should go far in his art. He had reason 
to feel encouraged by his performance 
and reception last week. B. R. 


Oliver Denton Reappears 


Oliver Denton, pianist, gave his annual 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of March 29, presenting a well-chosen 
program of classic and modern numbers. 
Mr. Denton started with a Gavotte and 
Variations by Rameau, following this 
with a Gigue by Mozart and the Schu- 
bert Sonata in A Minor. Following this 
was a group by Brahms, and the final 
group was by Griffes, Dohnanyi and 
Chopin. 

Mr. Denton was at his best in the 
Sehubert Sonata, which was given a 
well-considered and musicianly perform- 
ance. The Brahms numbers were in- 
teresting, the Intermezzo and Rhapsodie 
being perhaps the most so. Griffes’ “The 
White Peacock” was redeemed from its 
rambling incertitudes by Mr. Denton’s 
definite treatment of it and excellent 
tone. The Dohnanyi Rhapsodie which 
followed was a fine study in contrast. 
Both the Intermezzo and Scherzo of 
Chopin, which closed the program, were 
well played. The audience, which was 
one of size, was very enthusiastic 
throughout the afternoon and recalled 
Mr. Denton to the stage many times. 

J. A. H. 


Jean Nolan Introduced 


Jean Nolan, Irish mezzo-soprano, on 
the occasion of her first American ap- 
pearance. at the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of March 30, was heard in an ex- 
ceedingly interesting program, which 
consisted of Italian, German. English, 
French and Irish numbers. Her inter- 
pretations found great favor with the 
large audience. She disclosed a voice 
of pleasant quality, which was used with 
considerable facility. 

The program began with “‘O cessate di 
viagarmi” and “Gia il sole dal Gange” 
by Scarlatti. beautifully sung, followed 
by Rubinstein’s “Es blinkt der Thau,” 
Brahms’ “Sandminnchen” and “Zueig- 
nung” by Strauss. The Brahms number 
deserves svecial mention for the pianis- 
simo singing and simplicity of expres- 
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“Dido and Aeneas”; “Phillis was a faire 
maide,” a song dating back to 1615, 
arranged by F. Keel; “Passing Dreams,” 
by Quilter; “I Heard a Piper Playing,” 
by Bax, and “Sea Wrack,” by Harty. 
“Extase,” by Duparc; “Trois jours de 
vendange,” by Hahn; “La Procession,” 
by Franck; ‘Chanson du Barbarine,” by 
Goossens, and “La Nuit,” by Gretchani- 
noff, were the French numbers. The 
final group began with “Jimmy mo mile 
stor”; “Old Irish Lullaby,” arranged 
by Stanford. and concluded with “She 
Moved Thro’ the Fair,” “I Know My 
Love” (West Irish). “Half a Bap,” and 
“My Aunt, She Died a Month Ago,” 
arranged by Herbert Hughes. The last 
three numbers, of a humorous nature, 
were repeated. ‘She is far from the 
land,” by Moore-Lambert, was also en- 
cored, and concluded the program. 
Miss Nolan showed versatility, and 
in her interpretations her diction as well 
as ability to alter the color of her voice 
to the mood of her song did much to 
make her numbers interesting. Elmer 
Zoller played excellent accompaniments. 
W. R. 


Lilla Kalman in Début 


Lilla Kalman, a young Hungarian 
violinist and a pupil of Erné Hubay, 
made her American début at the Selwyn 
Theater on Sunday evening, March 30, 
in a program that included the Franck 
Sonata and the Glazounoff Concerto. 
Her playing was spirited and vigorous, 
her interpretations eminently conserva- 
tive and her tone warm and full. Oc- 
casionally in a technical passage there 
was some roughness of tone, but on the 
whole she overcame the difficulties with 
ease and assurance. 

In the sonata and the concerto Miss 
Kalman did her most notable work, al- 
though her playing of Rubin Goldmark’s 
“Witches’ Sabbath” was able and virile. 
Her program included Hubay’s “Scene 
de la Csarda,” Cui’s Berceuse, Samuel 
Gardner’s “From the Canebrake” and 
the Paganini Twenty-fourth Caprice. 
Harry Kaufman at the piano was, as 
always, a skillful and sensitive accom- 
panist. H. M. 


Alix Young-Maruchess 


Alix Young-Maruchess, in a violin re- 
cital at the Princess Theater on Sunday 
evening, played with spirit and resource 
an attractive program, in which she was 
ably assisted by Ethel Cave-Cole, pianist. 
Both artists interpreted Veracini’s 
graceful Sonata in E Minor with due 
regard for its stately, old-world atmos- 
phere, developing the engaging motives 


with delicate beauty. The violinist dis- 
played power and insight in two Noc- 
turnes by Medtner, both of poignant ap- 
peal in the motives; and in the second, 
in G Minor, the exultant strain at the 
close was singularly telling. Sinigaglia’s 
“Pied 2se Rhapsody” was spiritedly 

ledmontese apsody was spiritedly 
played, and the program also included 
the, Brahms Sonata in A, Malipiero’s 
“Canto della Lontananzo,” a Sibelius 
Nocturne and numbers by Cyril Scott. 

+ omy 
Dr. Carl Plays French Music 

Dr. William C. Carl, organist, and di- 
rector of the Guilmant Organ School, 
gave a recital of French music on the 
Speyer Memorial Organ in the Town 
Hall on the evening of March 28. Dr. 
Carl, who was one of the first musicians 
to give programs of French organ music 
in this country, delivered his various 
numbers with authority and dramatic 
effect. The Allegro from Salomé’s So- 
nata in C Minor, the Toccata from 
Widor’s Fifth Symphony and Bonnet’s 
Variations de Concert were especially 
brilliant and were received with loud 
applause. Works by Couperin, Guil- 
mant, Dandrieu and Clerambault served 
to display the solo stops on the new organ 
and were well received by an audience 
that overflowed the auditorium to the 
stage. Following the program, Jane 
Addams’ spoke on “Impressions of 
Political Movements in the Orient. 

W.S. E. 


Baroness Michael Royce Garrett Appears 
at Winter Garden 

The Baroness Michael Royce Garrett, 
said to have been a prima donna at the 
Imperial Opera in Petrograd, joined the 
“Artists and Models” which 
Winter Garden on March 
24, after a successful run of eight 
months at the Shubert Theater. The 
Baroness sang the “Song of India” from 


cast of 
moved to the 


“Sadko,” the Waltz from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and. as an encore, “Annie 
Laurie” in English. Obviously suffer- 


ing from nervousness, the artist was not 
at her best. Her rhythm was shaky, 
but her voice is one above the average 
and heard with the artist in a more 
peaceful frame of mind it would un- 
doubtedly be very effective as it shows 
evidence of careful training. 
a. A. Gs, 
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being Deems Taylor’s Suite, “Through 
the Looking Glass,” after Lewis Carroll’s 
story;. Stravinsky’s “Firebird” Suite and 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. The 
Taylor number has been heard before, 
but, thanks to its charm, sounded al- 
most like a novelty. It is not as well- 
sustained in interest as some of the com- 
poser’s work; but the task set, for in- 
stance, in depicting the insects seen by 
Alice in the railroad train, and the 
“Garden of Live Flowers,” was almost 
impossible from the start. “Jabber- 
wocky” was delightful and the Dedica- 
tion of great beauty. 

The Stravinsky score provided a 
striking contrast and was given a per- 
formance that was positively thrilling, 
especially the “Danse Infernal du Roi 
Kastchei.”” In the familiar measures of 
Beethoven’s “Fifth,” Mr. Stokowski 
soothed such feelings as may have been 
ruffed by the Stravinsky, giving a well- 
considered performance. The _ second 
movement was a_ beauti:ul piece of 
cantabile. The audience was a capacity 
one, J. A H. 
Siegfried Wagner in Farewell, Aided by 

Schumann Heink and Schwarz 

In aid of starving children of Ger- 
many, Siegfried Wagner made his final 
American appearance Tuesday evening 
at the Manhattan Opera House, with the 
State Symphony and assisted by Mme. 
Schumann Heink and Joseph Schwarz, 


the baritone. 

Wagner conducted three of his own 
works, the Kirmess Dance from “Herzog 
Wildfang,” and “Glaube” from “Heiden- 
kénig,’”—both melodious and_ richly 
scored compositions reflective of the 
poetic nature of Wagner the younger. 


He also conducted the opening number, 
“The Flying Dutchman” Overture, and 
“Wotan’s Farewell,” from “Walkiire,” 
with Mr. Schwartz as soloist. The 
baritone was recalled a score of times 
after his eloquent, impassioned delivery 
of the “Farewell.” A novelty of unique 
interest was Siegfried Wagner’s Flute 
Concerto, played by N. Kouloukis, the ex- 
cellent first flute of the orchestra. Aain 
the composer demonstrated his melodic 
lucidity and his gift of ingratiating har- 
monization. His concluding number was 
the “Tannhiauser” Overture. 

A great ovation awaited Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink, who, as Mr. Wagner’s man- 
ager, Jules Daiber, explained, came all 
the way from Cleveland to fulfill this 
appearance in behalf of Germany’s 
stricken children. Mr. Schwarz _ also 
volunteered his services. Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink, full of vigor and vitality, 
sang the recitative and aria “Lascia 
ch’io piango” from Handel’s “Rinaldo,” 
and Schubert’s “Erlkoénig.” The voice and 
peerless art of this ever-youthful artist 
captured the large audience, as always, 
and she was obliged to give two encores, 

Dr. Haven Emerson, former Health 
Commissioner, made an appeal for con- 
tributions to the relief work, which is 
headed by General Allen. The reception 
accorded to the central figure of the 
evening made it plain that Siegfried 
Wagner’s artistic and personal charm 
has won him a high place in the esteem 
of American Wagnerites. H. 





Cobina Wright Guest of Honor 
Cobina Wright, soprano, who made her 
professional début as soloist in the con- 
cert of the Schola Cantorum on the eve- 
ning of March 26, was the guest of honor 
at a supper and dance given at the home 
of Robert Goelet after the concert. 
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New Cantatas and Other Music Foreshadow Eastertide 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


ASTER is a season of 

the year that has al- 
ways been appropriate- 
ly celevrated by com- 
posers of church music. 
Its literature is already 
rich in extent and variety. Not all 
the publications, of course, are new. 
Many of those that have become favor- 
ites are reissued and seem to lose none 
of their popularity. Short cantatas, 
anthems and songs find a place in the 
celebration of the Resurrection, and 
this year cantatas are particularly 
numerous. 





* * * 


Four Short and The text of “The Resur- 
Easy Cantatas rection and the Life,” 
for Easter by R. M. Stults (Hei- 
delberg Press), is from 
the Scriptures. It is written in a simple, 
conventional manner that is well adapted 
to the capabilities and taste of many of 
our choirs. It tells the story of Easter- 
tide succinctly, requiring thirty-five min- 
utes in performance. Solos for a quartet 
of voices are interspersed with choruses, 
trios and quartets, with organ accom- 
paniments and interludes. J. F. Ohl’s 
“The Living Hope” is of somewhat simi- 
lar character, so far as its demands are 
concerned. This, too, has a Scriptural] 
text, but the composer ends each of the 
two parts with a hymn for choir and 
congregation. The work is devotional 
rather than dramatic. There are solos 
for soprano, tenor and baritone and the 
time of performance is twenty-five min- 
utes. 

C. Harold Lowden’s “Everlasting 
Life,” from the same press, is a reprint 
of one of his popular works. The cho- 
ruses are as easy as those referred to 
above and may be attempted by the aver- 
age amateur choir. There are the usual 
solos and quartets and it takes about 
thirty minutes to sing. “The Lord’s 
Supper and Passion,” by Charles H. 
Maskell, another Heidelberg publication, 
is longer than the others of this group, 
but not more difficult to sing. It re- 
quires only a tenor and baritone for the 
solo parts and there are hymns in which 
the congregation may join. It is a melo- 
dious work and has much variety. 


* * * 


Something of a novelty 
and of much interest is 
William V. Dixey’s “A 


A Pageant of 
the Resurrec- 
tion and a 


Chorus Pageant of the Resur- 
rection” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). It employs seven characters and 


Roman Guards, Pilate’s Attendants, 
Chief Priests, Pharisees, Roman Soldiers, 
Angels of the Tomb, Elders, etc. There 
are four scenes in the pageant: Pilate’s 
Audience Room, Joseph’s Garden and a 
Room in a House. The settings are sim- 
ple and no curtain is necessary. The 
text is largely Scriptural and is inter- 
spersed with short choruses, hymns and 
solos, sung by invisible singers. Mr. 
Dixey has selected his music from the 
works of several composers: Sir John 
Stainer, Wiliiam V. Wallace, Theodore 
Dubois, Charles J. Vincent, H. S. Oakeley 
and Louis Baker Phillips, from whose 
cantata, “As It Began to Dawn,” several 
excerpts sre taken. The work ends with 
the well-known choral, “Christ the Lord 


Is Risen Today.” It is a very attractive 
and effective pageant. 

Samuel Richard Gaines’ “Easter 
Morn” (C. C. Birchard & Co.) is a fan- 
tasy on well-known Easter melodies for 
mixed chorus, with violin obbligato and 
solos and piano (or organ) accompani- 
ment. The composer handles his ma- 
terial skillfully and it is well worth the 


doing. 
* * * 
William Arms Fisher 
Anthems for unites pulpit and choir 
Easter in his “Because I Live, 
Ye Shall Live Also,” a 
Biblical anthem for minister and choir 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). The minister reads 
selections from the Gospels, alternating 
with short, appropriate interludes on the 
organ and occasional solos and quartets, 
leading into a fine closing chorus. Mr. 
Fisher’s music is of a high order and the 
work should become popular. W. Ber- 
wald’s “On Wings of Living Light,” from 
the same press, is a spirited, uplifting 
chorus, with tenor solo. It has both 
breadth and dignity and a powerful end- 
ing. Another Ditson publication is 
George LeRoy Lindsay’s “Christ the 
Lord Is Risen Today,” for mixed chorus 
and bass and soprano soloists. It is 
rather long and demands a good-sized 
chorus to do it justice: Padre Donostia’s 
“Flowery Easter,” or “The Hallelujah of 
the Flowers,” is for women’s chorus or 
three solo voices (G. Ricordi & Co.). 
Kurt Schindler is the editor and has 
translated the words from the original 
Catalan poem. Like all Mr. Schindler’s 
editions, it is a fine, though unusual, 
piece of music. 


Four New 


* * * 


Pietro A. Yon’s “Christ 
Triumphant” (J. 
Fischer & Bro.) is a 
distinctive number, highly original and 
filled with the spirit of Easter. It rises 
above the usual tinkling melody of de- 
votional song and has a real message 
that discriminating soloists will not be 
slow to recognize. There is also an ex- 
cellent arrangement of it for organ solo, 
made by the composer. Arthur F. M. 
Custance’s “The Resurrection Morning”’ 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) is a setting of 
words by the late S. Baring Gould. It 
has two keys and is tuneful and singable. 
“The Empty Grave,” an Easter song, 
published for low and high voices, with 
music by R. S. Stoughton and words 
by Frederick H. Martens (Heidelberg 
Press), makes a very effective solo and 
ends with a broad climax, the organ ac- 
companiment largely in triplets. It is 
not one of Mr. Stoughton’s noteworthy 
pieces, but is well worth a position on the 
Easter programs. 


Easter Music 
for Solo Voices 


* * * 
Charles W. In inspiring Charles 
Cadman Pays Wakefield Cadman _ to 
Tribute to write his suite for 
Hollywood piano, entitled “From 
Hollywood” (John 


Church Co.), that much advertised 
beauty spot of California gains a new 
distinction. Mr. Cadman’s reputation as 
one of our foremost composers is already 
well established, of course, but even his 
most loyal admirers will acknowledge 
that he has reached heights in this work 
that he seldom attains. His natural gift 
of melody, facile and ingratiating, has 
here taken on a deeper meaning, en- 
hanced and enriched by a harmonic free- 
dom and clarity that combine to make 
“From Hollywood” one of the most in- 
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teresting works for piano that has been 
published for many a day. 

There are four numbers in the suite: 
“June on the Boulevard,” “To a Come- 
dian,” “Twilight at Sycamore Nook” and 
“Easter Dawn at Hollywood Bowl.” The 
first of these is dedicated to Mary Pick- 
ford. It has the exuberance, the exhilar- 
ation of the California summer and there 
is, too, about it a fragrance and a charm 
that establish the background of the 
entire suite. It is not difficult to guess 
the name of the person to whom “To a 
Comedian” is dedicated: “To the one 
‘Charlie.’” It is an altogether fascinat- 
ing and admirably written bit of piano 
music; pianistic to a degree that should 
attract pianists in itself. But it has 
much more than mere skill and brilliancy. 
It bubbles with humor and a humor that 
never even suggests horseplay. It fulfills 
exactly the sentiment of its program, 
which ends with the words: “You make 
not a Jest of Life, but a Jest with Life, 
and it is well!” It is worthy of a wide 
hearing. Its climax of brilliancy and 
effect is reached with the swift upward 
glissando, ending on an augmented six- 
four-three chord on the lowered mediant 
and resolving immediately into the final 
perfect cadence. Truly a striking close. 

“Sycamore Nook” is Mr. Cadman’s 
home, and if it is as charming as the 
music it has inspired it must indeed be 
an ideal spot. Perhaps, too, there was 
added inspiration in the dedication: “To 
My Mother.” There is a hint of the 
slow movement of Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony “Pathétique” in the opening 
theme, though the mood is less wistful. 
It is sonorous and tender, but finely 
virile. The final number, “Baster Dawn 
in Hollywood Bowl,” is rhapsodic, with 
touches of religious and patriotic fervor. 
In the course of its development Mr. 
Cadman weaves in snatches of the choral 
“Old Hundred” and “My Country Tis of 
Thee.” Not for a moment is the idiom 
of the piano forgotten, yet the fullness 
and sweep of this finale suggests the 
orchestra. It is a fitting ending to a 
remarkable set of pieces that will surely 
rank among the best products of this 
fertile composer. And, fittingly, Mr. 





Cadman dedicates it to Mrs. J. J. C: 
the Mother of the “Bowl.” 


1” * * 


I. Philipp, profess 


1. Philipp’s of 
piano at the Paris (0). 


Exhaustive 
Work on servatory, is one 0! the 
Arpeggios most  distingu'sheq 


pedagogues of the day 
and his works on teci:nic have had a iq, 
vogue. There has recently come to hang 
a very thorough and comprehensiy. 
work, entitled “Ecole des Arpéges” 
(Paris: Au Menestrel; New York: /'j,, 
Arts Importing Corporation) . It is 
book of fifty-eight pages, that inc! ude: 
pretty well everything a pianist shou|; 
know about arpeggios, from the eaciec: 
to the most complicated. At the en; 


there are two original studies by Fe: - 
cio Busoni that are well calculated t« 
the fruits of the student’s study of the 
preceding pages. 
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Familiar Operas Repeated as Season 
at Metropolitan Nears Conclusion 
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HE twenty-first week and closing 
Tan of the Metropolitan season 
were ushered in Monday evening of last 
week with Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” which had 
its fifth presentation of the year on this 
occasion. In the cast were Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi as the Duke, Giuseppe De 
Luca in the title réle, Queena Mario as 
Gilda, Jeanne Gordon as Maddalena, and 
Leon Rothier as Sparafucile. They were 
yousingly applauded for their sterling 
performance. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

W. J. Dz. 


“Le Roi de Lahore” 


Massenet’s picturesque opera of India, 
“Le Roi de Lahore,” was the Wednesday 
night offering. The cast was in the main 
a familiar one. Delia Reinhardt again 
enacted the réle of Sitdé and Messrs. 
Lauri-Volpi, De Luca, Rothier and Mar- 
dones reappeared in their respective 
parts. Raymonde Delaunois sang the 


role of Kalad for the first time and did 
well by it. The brilliant ballet spectacle 
was again an outstanding feature, Miss 
Galli, Mr. Bonfiglio and their aids giving 
delight to the large audience. Mr. Has- 
selmans was the conductor. W.S. E. 


“Meistersinger” Draws Throng 


Wagner continues steadfastly as the 
operatic magnet. ‘Meistersinger”’ on 
Thursday evening filled the house to the 
limit prescribed by law. The great audi- 
ence applauded a familiar cast, with 
Mme. Rethberg as the admirable Eva, 
Taucher as Walter and Schorr as Hans 
Sachs. Bohnen was scheduled to make 
his début as the poet-cobbler, but for 
some reason the role remained in the 
good keeping of Mr. Schorr. His Sachs 
is truly the lovable, gentle soul of tradi- 
tion. Voecally, his noble voice and deli- 
cate nuances of interpretation make the 
impersonation a notable addition to the 
Metropolitan’s gallery of portraits. 

Schiitzendorf’s Beckmesser was as 
agreeably satisfying as before. Mme. 
Howard made a colorful picture of Mag- 
dalena; Meader was the vivacious David; 
Rothier was unhappily cast as Pogner, 
but the seasoned French artist did well, 
considering the lingual obstacle. Bo- 
danzky conducted. H. 


“Anima Allegra” 


Franco Vittadini’s gay and sparkling 
“Anima Allegra” was repeated on Fri- 
day evening with the same excellent cast 
that has graced most of the previous 
presentations. Miss Bori was Consuelo; 
Mr. Lauri-Volpi, Pedro; Mr. Tokatyan, 
Lucio; Miss Guilford, Coralito; Miss 
Howard, Donna Sacramento, and Mr. 
Didur, Don Eligio. The other réles were 
also successfully disposed of, being given 
to Marion Telva (Frasquita), Grace 
Anthony (Carmen), Louise Hunter 
(Mariquita), Angelo Bada (Tonio), 
Millo Piecho (Diego), Italo Picchi 
(Ramirrez), Rafaelo Diaz (A Singer) 
and Paolo Ananian (A Gipsy). Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted. A. T. 


“Samson” Sung Again 


“Samson et Dalila” was sung again by 
4 familiar cast on Saturday afternoon. 
Julia Claussen’s Dalila was a thoroughly 
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happy impersonation and Mr. Martinelli 
and Mr. De Luca sang their respective 
roles of Samson and the High Priest with 
authority and well-directed artistry. The 
few phrases allotted to José Mardones as 
on Old Hebrew were beautifully done and 
merited the applause they brought him. 
’r. Hasselmans conducted. The audi- 


uce was large and demonstrative. 
H. C. 


Repeat Popular Double Bill 


Saturday, “popular,” night brought a 
popular double bill in Leoni’s “L’Ora- 
colo” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq 
d’Or.” The Chinatown thriller was en- 
acted by a competent cast of artists thor- 
oughly familiar with their réles. Orville 
Harrold was the unhappy hero, Win-San- 
Luy; Mr. Scotti, the villainous Chim- 
Fang; Giovanni Martino, Win-Shee; 
Ellen Dalossy, Ah-Yoe; Louis d’Angelo, 
Hoo-Tsin; Marion Telva, Hua-Quee, and 
Pietro Audisio, the Fortune Teller. Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s thrice-delightful opera- 
pantomime had the following cast of 
singers: Thalia Sabaniera (the Prin- 
cess), Mr. Didur (the King), Miss Telva 
(Amelfa), Mr. Diaz (the Astrologer), 
Mr. d’Angelo (the General), Mr. Audisio 
(the Prince) and Mr. Reschiglian (the 
Knight). Mary Mellish provided the 
Voice of the Golden Cockerel. The pan- 
tomimists, headed by Miss Galli and Mr. 
Kosloff, were again charming in their 
depictions of the fantastic réles. Mr. 
Bamboschek conducted. B. R. 


Sunday Evening Concert 


The Sunday evening program at the 
Metropolitan, under the baton of Wilfred 
Pelletier, included two concertos—Saint- 
Saéns’ Op. 61 in B Minor, for violin, with 
Mischa Mischakoff as the soloist, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, in which Victoria Boshko played 
the solo part. Miss Boshko manifested 
a fine rhythmical sense and keen insight 
in the Tchaikovsky work and deeply im- 
pressed the big audience, particularly in 
the beautiful second movement. This 
she played with great charm and was 
supported artistically by the orchestra. 
The finale was also given with due au- 
thority. 

Mr. Mischakoff, producing a tone of 
engaging quality, gave a polished inter- 
pretation of the solo part in the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto, and he and the orchestra 
achieved a brilliant climax in the con- 
cluding movement. Marion Telva sang 
“O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos,” 
with admirable effect, appearing in place 
of Jeanne Gordon, who, it was an- 
nounced, was indisposed. Queena Mario 
gracefully vocalized the Waltz Song 
from “Romeo and Juliet.” Heinrich 
Warnke, ’cellist, played in finished style 
a Chopin Nocturne, transcribed by Ser- 
vais; a Liszt number and a spirited 
Mazurka of his own. There were en- 
thusiastic recalls for all the soloists and 
much applause also for Mr. Pelletier and 
his orchestra in a program which com- 
prised the “Mignon” Overture, Grieg’s 
“Bridal Procession,” Sinding’s “Rustle of 
Spring” and other numbers. P.J.N. 





VISITORS TO LONG BEACH 





Recitals by Lucchese, McCormack and 
Schwarz Notable in Recent Events 


LONG BEACH, CAL., March 28.—Jose- 
phine Lucchese, soprano, was presented 
in recital lately, before the Seven Arts 
Society, Kathryn Coffield, director, at 
the Hotel Virginia, before a large audi- 
ence, in an attractive program of Italian, 
Spanish, French and English songs, and 
responded to numerous encores. Mrs. 
Hennion Robinson was the able accom- 
panist. 

John McCormack, tenor, was presented 
at the Municipal Auditorium on March 
6, but on account of the prices of seats— 
$3, $4 and $5—there was not a full house. 
Mr. McCormack sang artistically Scar- 
latti, Bach and Schubert numbers, Irish 


folk-songs and modern compositions. 
Laurie Kennedy, ’cellist, and Edwin 
Schneider, pianist,. were the assisting 
artists. 


Joseph Schwarz, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, was heard 
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at the Auditorium recently, in the Phil- 
harmonic Course managed by L. D. Frey, 
and was acclaimed by a large audience. 
Emilio de Gogorza was booked for this 
event, but as he was ill, Mr. Schwarz ap- 
peared in his place. 

The Beverly Quartet, with Mrs. Ralph 
Oliver, soprano, and Mrs. Eugene E. 
Tincher, contralto, gave a recital at Fitz- 
gerald Hall recently. 

The Masonic Glee Club gave a concert 
at the Auditorium, with Bedford Finney, 
baritone, as soloist. 

The Lyric Club, William Conrad Mills, 
conductor, appeared before the Ebell 
Club lately. 

The program at a recent meeting of 
the Woman’s Music Study Club was a 
pageant, “Music of California,” ar- 
ranged by Mrs. L. D. Frey. Fifty mem- 
bers took part in the program. 

Brahm van den Berg, pianist, and 
Constance Balfour, soprano, appeared 
lately in recital at Fitzgerald Hall. 

The Long Beach Choral Oratorio So- 
ciety of 150 voices, conducted by Clar- 
ence E. Krinbill. director, sang exception- 
ally well in its first concert of the season. 
The guest soloist was Kathleen Lockhart 
Manning, soprano, and other soloists 
were Robert Edmonds, J. Oliver Brison, 
tenors, and June Borden, ’cellist. Ivy 
Lake, pianist, and Helen Cook Evans, 
organist, furnished the accompaniments. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





LINCOLN HAILS KREISLER 





Nebraskans Also Greet Margery Max- 
well in Recital 


LINCOLN, NEeEsB., March 29.—Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, in a recital at the City 
Auditorium on March 13, was greeted by 
a capacity house. Mr. Kreisler and Carl 
Lamson, pianist, played the Grieg C 
Minor Sonata and the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo in D, and the violinist’s solos in- 
cluded numbers by Porpora, Tartini, 
Kreisler, Chopin and Hubay. He was 
obliged to give many encores. Mrs. H. J. 
Kirschstein was the local manager of 
this recital. 

Margery Maxwell, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera, was acclaimed in a recital 
given at the Nebraska Wesleyan Audi- 
torium on March 14 under the local di- 
rection of the Wesleyan Y. M. C. A. 
Kathryn Foster was assisting pianist. 

The fifteenth concert of the Lincoln 
Vesper Series was given at the High 
School Auditorium on the afternoon of 
March 9 by the Lincoln High School 
Band, conducted by Charles B. Righter, 
Jr. Roy Wall, baritone, and Vernon 


Conover, trombone player, were soloists. 
H. G. KINSCELLA. 





CHICAGOANS IN OREGON 





Four Operas Performed in Two Days’ 
Visit to Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 28.—The Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company performed 
four operas at the Auditorium on March 


10 and 12. 

Mary Garden and Giacomo Rimini in 
“Cléopatre”’ and Feodor Chaliapin in 
“Boris Goudunoff” attracted enthusiastic 
audiences. Miss Garden sang at the mat- 
inée, in “Salomé.” Rosa Raisa and 
Charles Marshall. in “Juive,” received a 
warm welcome. Giorgio Polacco and Et- 
tore Panizza shared the duties of con- 
ducting. 

The local managers of the season were 
Steers & Coman, and there was a guar- 


antee fund of fifty subscribers. 
JOCELYN FOULKES. 


Philip Gordon Visits Waterloo 


WATERLOO, IowA, March 29.—Philip 
Gordon, pianist, gave a recital on March 
1i at the First Congregational Church, 
under the management of Frederic Ross 
Mills, and was obliged to add many en- 
cores to his program. The audience 
included many music students and a 
large delegation from the State Teach- 
ers’ College at Cedar Falls. A reception 
was given Mr. Gordon and the music 
teachers of Waterloo at Davidson’s music 
department in the afternoon. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





The Tollefsen Trio, assisted by Fred 
Patton, baritone, gave its second concert 
at the Aurora Grata Cathedral in Brook- 
lyn recently. 





Helen Bock, pianist, fulfilled a re-en- 
gagement in Chatham, Va., recently, and 
was received with much enthusiasm. 


CONCERT WAS RUSHED, SAY 
REDLANDS, CAL., CITIZENS 





Los Angeles Forces Hurried to Catch 
Train, They Allege—Glee Club 
on Tour 
REDLANDS, CAL., March 29.—Under 
the direction of the Spinet Club, Mrs. 
E. D. Patterson, president, the Los An- 


geles Philharmonic Orchestra gave a 
program at the Wyatt Opera House 
recently. Many protests in the form of 


letters to the Spinet Club and to the 
daily press were made after the concert 
because of the rapidity with which the 
concert was rushed through, since one 


number followed another almost with- 
out break and the intermission was 
ignored. Much criticism was also made 
of the lack of discipline in the orchestra. 
It was generally felt that Conductor 
Rothwell sacrificed the playing of his 
men to their desire to get back to Los 
Angeles at an early hour. 

The Men’s Glee Club of the University 
gave a series of concerts in Compton, 
Long Beach and San Bernardino recent- 
ly, under the leadership of W. B. Olds 
of the voice department of the Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Olds gave a lecture recital in the 
Contemporary Clubhouse on March 10, 
under the auspices of the Spinet Club, 
on the subject of “Bird Music.” Many 
of his own compositions using the bird 
songs as motives illustrated the lecture. 
Annette Cartlidge was the accompanist- 

C. H. MARSH. 


HARPISTS MEET 





TEXAS 





Maudetta M. Joseph Again President— 
Cyrena Van Gordon Appears 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 22.—At the 
first annual convention of the Texas 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Harpists, on March 3 and 4 at the home 
of Mrs. Leonard Brown, secretary, the 
following officers were reelected: Maud- 
etta M. Joseph, president; Antonia Della 
Fonte-Howe, vice-president; Mrs. Leon- 
ard Brown, secretary; Mrs. Robert L. 
Ball, Mrs. John Bullis and Mrs. W. W. 
Collier, advisory council, and Hallie 
Cooke Ball, Ira Mae Nethery, Eleanor 
Collier, Theresa Duft and Mary Mar- 
garet Brown, membership committee. 
The delegates were the guests of the 
Mozart Society at the Cyrena Van Gor- 
don concert. A luncheon was tendered 
by the San Antonio Musical Club, with 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, in 
the chair, and the Tuesday Musical Club 
entertained the visitors in a sight-seeing 
tour. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto, ap- 
peared recently in the second recital of 
the Mozart Choral Society’s course of 
three and aroused loud applause in arias 
from “Aida” and “Trovatore” and the 
Cry of the Valkyrie, numbers by Liszt, 
Strauss, Poldowski, Lenormand, Scott, 
Hadley, Spross and others. Alma Put- 
nam was at the piano. The Mozart So- 
ciety, under the baton of David L. Or- 
mesher, sang several numbers, with Mr. 
Ormesher as soloist. Walter Dunham 
was the accompanist. 

Marie Miller, harpist, gave a recital 
on March 4 at the Main Avenue High 
School Auditorium, assisted by Eleanor 
Collier. Miss Miller and Miss Collier 
played several solos and appeared also 
in duets for the harp and for harp and 
piano, with Miss Miller at the piano. 

Carlos Salzedo, harpist, was presented 
in recital on March 8 at Beethoven Hall 
as the fourth and last artist in the series 
sponsored by Mildred Gates. Mr. Sal- 
zedo substituted for Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, whose engagement was can- 
celled. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Chamlee and Ruth Miller on the Pacific 
Coast 


RIVERSIDE, CAL., March 29.—Mario 
Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Miller, so- 
prano, gave a joint recital last night in 
the Loring Theater under the auspices of 
the Tuesday Musical Club, Mary Gowans 
MacDonald, president. A capacity audi- 
ence greeted the two artists, who were 
compelled to give a number of encores. 
Their program included numbers by Puc- 
cini, Mozart, Meyerbeer, Liszt, Bizet, 
Alvarez, Brahms, Strauss, Bamberg, De- 
bussy, Delibes, Sibella, Buzzi-Peccia, 
Watts and Cadman. William Tyroler was 
an able accompanist. C. H. MARSH. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Irvin H. Mack, 
Philadelphia music publisher, is direct- 
ing the congregational singing at the 
noonday Lenten services at the New 
National Theater. 

ee @ 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Cyril Rice, boy so- 
prano of the Church of the Transfigu- 
ration, New York, gave a recent recital 
of sacred and secular music, and was 
given a warm welcome by a large audi- 
ence. 

x * * 

CENTRALIA ILL.—The Centralia Mili- 
tary Band, conducted by Wesley Hamp- 
ton, showed the results of good training 
in a recent concert at Illinois Theater. 
This concert was one of a series ar- 
ranged by Centralia Community Service. 

* * ok 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Talks on _ operas 
were given recently, in preparation for 
the Chicago Company’s visit, by Martha 
Scott, Dorothea Nash, David Campbell 
and Jocelyn Foulkes. Miss Nash was 
assisted by Mrs. W. H. Metzger, soprano. 

* 


* * 





Pato ALTO, CAL.—The Ram’s Head 
Society of Stanford University recently 
gave a performance of an amusing 
burlesque, “The Merchant of Menace,” a 
riotous musical version of the Shakes- 
peare play. The book, lyrics, and music 
were entirely the work of members of 
the society. 

> * ok 

CANTON, OHI0.-—Special music services 
were lately given by the choirs of the 
First Lutheran and Episcopal churches. 
—The piano pupils of Gladys Cook were 
heard in recital recently.—Audrie Deal, 
dancing teacher, lately gave a program 
in which forty-five of her Massillon 
pupils took part. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The program of a 
recent municipal concert was given by 
the Crescendo Club Chorus, led by Rose 





Coursen Reed. The soloists were Mrs. 

L. E. Cable and Lola Kernan, sopranos; 

Marie MacDonald, violinist, and Lucien 

Becker, organist.—John Hopper, pian- 

ist, gave a recital lately at Reed College. 
aK a * 


LEXINGTON,, Ky.—A music memory 
contest has been proceeding for some 
weeks in Lexington and Fayette County 
under the auspices of the MacDoweli 
Club and the Civic League of Fayette 
County, of which Anna S. Pherigo is ex- 
ecutive secretary. Individual and group 
prizes will be awarded at the close of the 
contest. 

* * * 

LEAVENWORTH, KAN.—St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy and Junior College of this city pre- 
sented Frances Atwater, Ethel Court- 
ney, Lauretta Conradt, Mary Miller and 
Elizabeth Fryer in recital at Xavier 
Hall. Orchestral parts in the piano 
concertos, which were included in the 
program, were played on the organ by 
Miss Miller. 

* * x 

KANSAS CITY, KAN.—The Evangelica! 
Lutheran Church Choir, with Helen 
Olson and Irene Haljerson, singers; Mrs. 
Carl Larson, violinist; Ethel Julin, choir 
leader and accompanist, and Mrs. Paul 
Esping, organist, took part in a vesper 
service recently. Hagbard Brase of 
Lindsborg, Kan., composer, was repre- 
sented by an Arietta, played by Mrs. 
Esping. 

* * ok 

ME.—Marcia Merrill, so- 
several numbers in a recent 
home of Mrs. Arthur 
Champlain, when an author’s reading 
was given by Caroline Vose.—The pupils 
of the Blanch Dingley-Mathews’ piano 
class appeared at Westbrook Seminary 
in a recital of numbers by Bach, Heller, 
Mozart, Rachmaninoff and MacDowell, 
played by students of various grades. 


PORTLAND, 
prano, sang 
program at the 
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jn 5 Mecbiaie Tate 
Wright, pianist, chose an all-American 
program for her recent recital at the 
Birmingham Conservatory, this includ- 
ing MacDowell’s Sonata ‘Eroica,” three 
Tone Pictures by Griffes, and numbers 
by Troyer, Fanny Dillon, Edna Gockel 
Gussen, Beryl Rubinstein and other 
composers. The artist played with fine 
effect, and the recital attracted a large 
audience. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


 * 2 


PoRTLAND, Me.—At the monthly meet- 
ing of the Maine branch, New England 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, at the Brinkler Studio, papers 
on three American composers, Horatio 
Parker, Arthur Whiting and George 
Chadwick, were read by Marguerite 
Ogden, Elizabeth DeWolf and Fred Lin- 
coln Hill. Illustrations were given by R. 
Cameron Whitney, Alfred Brinkler, Wil- 
liam Thomes, Elizabeth DeWolf, Eliza- 
beth Latham Otis and Arthur Ericksen. 

a ae 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Alma Robertson, 
soprano, with Esther Kent Lamb as ac- 
companist, and Edwina Munger, soprano, 
whose accompaniments were played by 
Lilyan Braden, gave interesting recitals 
before the Woman’s Music Club recently. 
—Mrs. Don Luther Tullis, soprano, was 
lately heard in recital at the Presby- 
terian Church.—A _ Bach recital was 
given at the Rose Home by L. Eva 
Alden’s piano pupils, ranging in age 
from ten to eighteen. Chorales were 
sung by a chorus of children, conducted 
by Miss Alden. 

x * x 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A piano recital by 
Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, pianist 
and teacher, was recently given in Memo- 
rial Hall of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. Mme. Charbonnel’s program in- 
cluded a Beethoven Sonata, Peasant 
Dance by Ganz and the “Petite” Suite by 
Tcherepnin.—In a recent program, under 


the auspices of the Chaminade ( 
organ solos were played by Mrs. W: 
H. Small; songs were sung by 

George H. Lomas and Mrs. Margu: 
Watson Shaftoe, and a trio, made u 
members of the ‘club, contributed ins 


mental numbers. 
* x * 


FLEMINGTON, N. J.—At the an 
meeting of the Chorus of the Alum: 
the Fiemington Children’s Choirs 
following officers were elected for 
coming year: Mrs. Arthur Foran, p 
dent; Mrs. Barclay Fuhrman, vice-p: 
dent; Ruth Weiler, secretary; Gla 
Adams, assistant secretary ; Mrs. 
miral Lauer, assistant secretary; For 
Barrass, treasurer, and Esther Kri) ic. 
assistant treasurer. The executive b 
consists of the officers and the follow 
members, each representing one of ‘hy 
five choirs: Mrs. Harry Bellis, Cletis 
Hann, Sarah Alvater, Mrs. Guy Bell and 


Edwin Case. 
od aK aE 


Quincy, ILL.—An interesting program 
of music by Scandinavian composers 
was given recently at the High Sc! 
Auditorium before the Quincy Music 
Club by the Treble Clef Quartet, com- 


prising Nellie Chadwell, Mrs. Elmer 
Feld, Mrs. Frank Smith, and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Brockschmidt; Mrs. H. C. Suman, 


Alma Wilper, Mrs. Maurice Vasen, soe 
a string octet composed of Richard Hess, 
Marjory Stanbury, Marion Schermer- 
horn, Octavia Lee, Edwin Davidson 
Dorothy Hermes, Paul Morrison and 
Helen Manes. Miss Enzeroth and Miss 


Eldred were accompanists. Mrs. Frank 
Cohen read a paper on Scandinavia: 
music. 


* * * 


CANTON, OHIO.—A juvenile MacDowe 
Club has been organized here by Mrs 
Clarence Dretke and Mrs. Herman Blo 
and the latter is to become chief counci!- 


lor. Jeannette McConkey was elected 
president. More than sixty children at- 
tended the first meeting. Contests ar 


to be held as an incentive to more amb 
tious work.—The McKinley High Sch 
Orchestra and the Girls’ and Boys’ Gle 
Clubs recently gave a concert for the 
purchase of instruments and music | 
the High School Orchestra and Band. 
Mary A. Hartz, supervisor of scho 
music in Massillon for nearly two years 
has resigned, and will leave for her home 
in Logansport, Ind. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Elia Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN S. BOICE, Soprane 
Teacher of the Art of —— 
57 West 75th Street, New 4 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 69th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott agi 
Member of the ——-> Academy of Teachers of 

ng. 




















Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue, New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUOCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly Met. Op. Oo., Covent Geoten, London, Bte 








Teacher; Josephine Lucchese oe. wen a, - Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., York 
New York College of Music, 114 E E. or aSth St. 





Consultin ag 


M. E. DeWitt Spectiali 


STANDARD ENGLISH on a phonetic basis. 
In Speech and Song, overcome your Local 
Foreign, Provincia] Dialects, 

Cathedral 7667. 


514 W. 114th Street. 
Coach for Concert 
and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 
Tel. Endicott 6936 


Vladimir Graffman 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of L id Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St. Phome Riverside 2632 





Frances Foster 








MUSICIAN S’ 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan era Com 
251 West Sist St., New Yor Endicott. 5897 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


Singing 
The Beaufort, 





140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
RT Se eaentne 


com paniste 
Carnegie Hall, iors New York. Circle 1350 


Frederick H. Haywood 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
9 W. 76th St. 
Telephone Endicott 5840 


Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 
bag ont at of Singing 
246 Huntington A BOSTON, MASB. 


Helen Allen “Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass. 

















Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 
Lost and Im Voices Restored 
Metropolitan a House—Studio 75 


New York City 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Co 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH 
Associated with Zimbalist, Seidel, Flesch, 
Morini and George Meader. 
Studios: 310 West 80th St., 306 East 15th St. 
Lexington 5477 


Kessler School oF VIOLIN PLAYING 

ae, F.-Y Ny - 
arte Tr estra an 

688 Greene Ave., Deockivn” Lolegutte 1838 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham ,7.other of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Studios: New, York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riy. 6559 
“* Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St. Ph. Frank. 6843 


Lebegott St Studios 
ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 


Appointments by Mail 























DIRECTORY 


Isabel Leonard sorrano 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence-Studio—50 W. 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


Caroline Lowe 
(Oaroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 














Philipp es _vieeaneee 
Teacher of Artiste 
Van Dyke Studies. Marto ‘Eighth Ave Ave., New York 

hone Cir 
Maud M organ Harp Soloist 


CONTERTS—INSTRUOTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Francis Rogers 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 0? 
SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singizs 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 


EACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Motropelttan Opera House, New Yer 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of singias 
205 West 57th St. 
Residence Phone 
Tremont 3912 








Phone 
Circle 5420 
Charles Gilbert Spross 

ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 

Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 











Mme. Katherine Morreale 

Soprane 

Votce Oulture * 

170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Raymond Nold 
Conductor—Coach—Accompanist 
Musical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, oe Sosewe 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th 8 

For appointments address: Guan i Street, 

Northampton, Mase. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
HOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 25) Veet 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


° . L e-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin a rano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan ra House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


Franklin Riker beeen ad of 


Studios: Met. Op. Bldg., N. Tues.-Fri. 
Presser Bldg., 1714 Chest., Phila., Mon.-Thaurs. 
Res.: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Phome Col. 1405 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
ary yr ge gg lg «2 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 























Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


Tofi Trabilsee VOOAL TEACHER 
Succeeds where others have failed 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New Yor! 
Opposite Public Library 
Tel. Penn. 4792 


Frank Woelber VIOLINIST 
Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Metho+ 
Studio: 784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Cagnegio Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 
Barite 2: 

Nikola Zan we “Opera) 

Exponent of the Lamperti method 

Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 

Telephone Circle 3900 

Zerfh 


Teacher ef Singing 
Productien without Interferen* 
by & 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Endicott 2779 


Director Zuro Grané 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studic: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave | 
New York City Phone Circle 9! 
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Giulio Silva to Conduct 
Summer Vocal Classes 
at David Mannes School 
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Giulio Silva, Teacher of Singing 


Giulio Silva, who came to America 
from Rome several seasons ago to teach 
at the David Mannes Music School] in 
New York, will conduct his first summer 
course at the school this summer. Here- 
tofore, he has spent his summers in 
Cleveland as special teacher at the Cleve- 
land Institute, but the growth in his 
classes in New York will make it neces- 
sary for him to devote all his time at 
the Mannes School in the future. In 
addition to giving private and class 
lessons in singing, Mr. Silva will give 
a series of lectures on vocal pedagogy 
and will conduct a class in ensemble sing- 
ing. Before coming to America, Mr. 
Silva was Maestro di Canto at the Royal 
Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome. He is 
the author of several works on the voice, 
including “Singing and Its Rational 
leaching” (Italian), “Advice on Sing- 
ing,” and “A Treatise on Vocal Peda- 
gogy,” both in English. Matilde Trucco 
will continue her classes in _ Italian 
diction during the summer. 





Saenger Artists Give Musicale 


Several promising singers were heard 
at the musicale-tea given at the Oscar 
Saenger Studios on March 18. The pro- 
gram was composed of songs, operatic 
arias and an opera scene by members of 
the opera class and revealed the high 
standard of work which is done by the 
various singers. Marie Louise Wagner, 
soprano, sang songs by Schubert and 
Brahms; Oliver Stewart, tenor, an aria 
trom “Le Roi d’Ys” and songs by Alin, 
Russell and Haesche, and Catrina Gobbi, 
soprano, an aria from “Forza del Des- 
tino” and songs by Respighi and Zanella. 
Norman Yanovsky, baritone, sang songs 
0y Malashkin and Chaliapin’s arrange- 
ment of the “Volga Boat Song”; 
Klara Muehling, soprano, two songs by 
Brahms; Albert Green, tenor, an aria 
irom “Bohéme” and “Down in the For- 
est” by Ronald, and Viola Ellis, con- 
tralto, songs by Chaminade, Gilberté and 
Scott. The soloists had the assistance of 
Ernest Grunberg, violinist, and Helen 
Chase and John Daley, pianists. The sec- 
nd act of “Carmen” was given an inter- 
esting performance by Ethel Hottinger 
n the title réle, Birger Beausang as 
Escamillo, James Wilson, Zuniga; Her- 
mina Earnest, Frasquita; Florence Mun- 
zer, Mercedes. The hostesses at the tea 
table were Grace Divine and Hermina 
Earnest. 


McCall Lanham Accepts Church Post 


McCall Lanham, baritone, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of soloist and 
choir director of the Washington Avenue 
baptist Church in Brooklyn. Raymond 
loore, baritone, and R. C. Smith, bass, 
pupils of Mr. Lanham at his Washington 
Studios, are meeting with success in the 
apital. Mr. Moore is soloist at the 
Church of the Covenant and Mr. Smith 
ngs at the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church. 
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Dusolina Giannini, After Phenomenal 
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(Portrait on front page) 

OT every season does the musical 
world witness as dramatic a rise 
to fame as that achieved last year by 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano. On March 
13, 1923, Miss Giannini was a 
promising pupil in the studio of Mar- 
cella Sembrich. On the next day, she 
was suddenly called upon to replace an- 
other singer, temporarily indisposed, in 
a concert of the Schola Cantorum in 
Carnegie Hall, and on the following 
morning, awoke to see her name fea- 
tured in large headlines in all the 
metropolitan dailies, describing her per- 
formance as the most outstanding suc- 

cess of a débutante in recent years. 
Today, only a year later, Miss Gian- 
nini has impressed the stamp of her 


personality and her splendid art upon 
the musical consciousness of the coun- 


an Active First Season 
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try, and, in a series of more than forty 
appearances, has demonstrated that she 
is a recitalist of high rank. She has 
been heard West as far as ‘Minneapolis 
and as far South as New Orleans, and 
by the close of her season, will have 
had fourteen appearances in New York, 
including three with the New York 
Symphony and one with the New York 
Philharmonic. 

Miss Giannini was born of Italian 
parents in Philadelphia and has _ re- 
ceived all her training in this country. 
Her father was a tenor and her mother 
an accomplished violinist under whom 
she received her first instruction in 
solfeggio and the rudiments of music 
when still a child. Although she has 
several operatic réles at her command, 
Miss Giannini prefers to continue her 
work on the concert stage for the pres- 
ent and has refused several offers to 
sing in opera. She is under the man- 
agement of Daniel Mayer. 


oe 





Anne Roselle Sings in Concert of Sunday 
Symphonic Society 


The second concert of the Sunday 
Symphonic Society, Josiah Zuro, con- 
ductor, at the Criterion Theater, on 


Sunday morning, drew a capacity audi- 
ence. The program included a Bach 
Air, Entr’acte from Schubert’s “Rosa- 
munde.” lLarghetto from  Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony and Bizet’s First 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite. Anne Roselle, 
soprano, was the soloist, singing Schu- 
bert’s “Du bist die Ruh’”’ with compelling 
effect. The speaker was Dr. Charles 
Fleischer, who spoke on the relation of 
music to every day life. Maximilian 
Pilzer, violinist. will be the soloist next 
Sunday. playing Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo. The concert will be free to the 
public. 


Rechlin to Play Bach Organ Works 


Edward Rechlin, well-known American 
organist, who has achieved a wide popu- 
larity as an interpreter of Bach music 


in his many extensive tours of the coun- 
try, will give his annual New York re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
April 22. Mr. Rechlin’s program will in- 
clude two works by J. G. Walther, 
“Praise to the Lord. the Almighty” and 
“Jesus, Thou My Treasurer.” composi- 
tions by Samuel Scheidt and J. Pachelhe! 
and several works by Bach. These will 
include the harmonization of three 
famous chorales. the Adagio from the 
Third Sonata, “In Dulci Jublio” and the 
Fugue in G. 





Austrian Composer Locates in New York 





Kar] Hentschel, young Austrian com- 
poser, whose symphonic ballad, “Aphro- 
disia,” has been performed this season 
at the Royal Opera in Budapest, and 
whose many symphonic and chamber 
music works are frequently heard in con- 
cert halls of Europe, is now permanently 
located in New York and is specializing 
in orchestrations and arrangements of 
compositions. 





Simon and Madeleine Marshall 
Wed 


Robert Simon, for several years con- 
nected with Concert Management, 
Arthur Judson and Madeleine Marshall, 
daughter of Mrs. Benjamin Marshall, 
were married at the home of the bride’s 
mother, on March 27. the ceremonv heing 
rerformed bv Rev. Dr. Kaufman Kohler. 
After a honeymoon svent in Canada. Mr. 
and Mrs. Simon will make their home 
in New York. 


Robert 


Telephone Operator Makes Début as 
Song Recitalist 


Victoria Markman, formerly a tele- 
nhone operator until she discovered she 
had a voice, made her déhut as a singer 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Astor on 
the afternoon of March 30 She was 
assisted in her program by Charles Zim- 
noch, tenor; Effim Rosanoff, ’cellist, and 
Willis Alling, accompanist. 


Tokatyan, Metropolitan Tenor, to Wed at 
Midnight 


Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, and Marie Antoinette Abbey, 
whose engagement was announced in 
February, will be married at Sherry’s at 
midnight on April 5. The ceremony is 
taking place at this unusual hour because 
Mr. Tokatyan is singing the leading 
tenor role in “Carmen” earlier the same 
evening and also that in “Butterfly” the 
following Monday. Miss Abbey was for- 
merly a student of singing, but gave it 
up to become a designer of gowns. Mr. 
Tokatyan was born in Bulgaria of 
Armenian parents and came to America 
to sing in the Scotti Opera Company. He 
became a member of the Metropolitan 
last season. 





Goldman Players to Sponsor Contest for 
Boys’ Bands 


One of the features of the Goldman 
Band Concerts in Central Park next 
summer will be a tournament for boys’ 
bands on Aug. 1. All boys’ bands within 
a radius of fifty miles of New York are 
eligible to énter the contest, provided all 
players are seventeen or more years old 
and bona fide members of the band at 
least three months prior to the contest. 
There will be first, second and third 
prizes and the leader of the winning or- 
ganization will be given a gold medal. 
Registration blanks may be secured from 
Edwin Franko Goldman at 202 River- 
side Drive, New York. 


Hughes Will Conduct Summer Course 


Edwin Hughes, pianist and teacher of 
many well-known pianists, will conduct a 
special six weeks’ summer class for 
teachers and students at his New York 
studio, beginning July 7. The course will 
be a combination of private and class in- 
struction and will feature weekly recitals 
by talented pupils. Mr. Hughes will 
leave New York at the end of the course 
for a vacation, during which he will pre- 
pare programs for his concert appear- 
ances next season. His first engagement 
will be at the American National Music 
Festival in Buffalo on Oct. 9. 


Washington Heights Club Presents Art- 
ists in Intimate Recitals 


Recent activities of une Washington 
Heights Musical Club, have included sev- 
eral interesting intimate recitals by 


promising artists, at the headquarters of 
the club. Marguerite Baiz, soprano, as- 
sisted bv Lawrence Goldman, violinist, 
and Ruth Barrett, accompanist, was 
heard by a large audience on the eve- 
ning of March 11. Flora Adler, harpist. 
who was heard recently in a successful 
recital in Aeolian Hall, and La Var Jen- 
son, pianist. gave a joint recital on the 
afternoon of March 16. and Edna Minor, 
violinist, and Margaret Kollmer_ so- 
prano. assisted by Evalyn Crawford and 
Mrs. Hattie Jamison, accompanists, were 
heard on the evening of March 18. The 
programs were ‘all given under the per- 
sonal supervision of Jane Cathcart, 
founder and president of the club. 
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Marie Miller Plans to 
Conduct Summer Class 
for Harpists in Paris 
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Marie Miller and Eleanor Collier 


Antonio 


Marie Miller, who has taken her place 
among the foremost exponents of the 
harp in this country in the last few 
years, will spend the summer in France, 
where she will conduct a special class 
in harp playing. She will be accom- 
panied by a group of her pupils, includ- 
ing Eleanor Collier of San Antonio; 
Vera La Misha of New York, Mrs. 


‘ Charles R. Vose of Brooklyn, Mrs. Emily 


G. Pidgeon of Memphis; Dorothy Kay 
Miller of Erie, and will be joined in Paris 
by the Countess de Prorok, Mlle. Ma- 
daliene Courteny and other’ French 
students. Miss Miller will be heard 
frequently in concert in Paris and other 
cities of France, and will also play in 
England. The accompanying photo- 
graph was taken on a recent visit to San 
Antonio, where she was assisted in a 
recital by Miss Collier. 





Buck Pupils Give Hour of Song 

Four of the younger pupils of Dudley 
Buck gave an hour of music at the Buck 
studio, on the afternoon of March 26. 
Rosina Puerschner, soprano, sang “Were 
I a Sunbeam,’ by Vidal and songs by 
Dvorak, Rasbach, Newton and Grey; 
Mary Hollister, mezzo-soprano, sang 
songs by Rennes, Franz, Jensen, Cadman 
and Sanderson, and Leontine Murtha. 
soprano, was heard in numbers’ by 
Chaminade, Buzzi-Peccia, Bishop, Del 
Riego and Cooke. Mrs. Charles Nourse, 
soprano, sang ‘“‘Le Baiser’”’ by Thomas, 
Dunn’s “The Bitterness of Love,” and 
songs, by Fourdrain, Ryan and Mac- 
Fadyen. Elsie T. Cowen was at the 
piano. Ella Good, contralto; Lucy La 
Forge, soprano; Frank Munn, tenor, and 
Dr. Robert McConnell, baritone, with 
Miss Cowen at the piano, broadcast a 
program from radio station WEF, on 
March 26. Madge Deniell, soprano, who 
has been engaged for a six weeks’ tour 
through the West, broadcast a prograin 
of Irish songs from. station WHN, 
recently. 


Mme. Lund to Sing in Buffalo 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by 
N. Val. Peavey, pianist and baritone, 
will vive a miscellaneous nrogram before 
the Twentieth Century Club in Buffalo, 
on April 9. In her New York recital in 
Rumford Hall. on the evening of March 
15, Mme. Lund was heard by a capacity 
audience. She will continue her series 
of opera-recitals next season. 


Warford Pupil Wins Medal 


Joseph Kayser, baritone, a pupil of 
Claude Warford, was awarded a medal 
for the quality of his voice and his abil- 
ity in interpretation in a recent contest 
held under the auspices of the New York 
Music Week Association. 





[N. Y. News continued on page 46] 
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[Continued from page 45] 


ITALIAN SINGERS PRESENT 
OPERA IN CARNEGIE HALL 








“Ernani” Sung by Group Under Baton of 
Dell’Orefice with Scenic Sets and 
Costumes 


A performance of Verdi’s “Ernani’ 
‘was given by a group composed princi- 
pally of Italian singers, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Dell’Orefice, at Carnegie 
Hall, last Saturday night, March 29. It 


is said to have been the first time that 
this auditorium has been used for an 
opera performance with scenic acces- 
sories. The stage curtains were partly 
drawn, making a small proscenium open- 
ing, and simple sets and costumes were 
used. 

The performance was manifestly one 
of serious intent. The conductor toiled 
with evident devotion, but was handi- 
capped by the fact that the orchestral 
players—about thirty in number—seemed 
in some cases incompetent. The person- 
nel of singers was obviously disposed to 
do its best, but the chorus showed in- 
adequate acquaintance with the score. 

The fine voice of Alberto Terrasi, bari- 
tone, was used in the part of Don Carlos. 
It had a suave and pleasant tonal qual- 
ity and was modulated with some skill. 
Marguerite Hamil sang the part of EI- 
vira, showing promise. Her voice is one 
of considerable power and some richness 
of timbre, essentially dramatic in quality. 
Giuseppe Agostini, tenor, who has been 
heard before in opera in New York, gave 
ringing tones to the title character. 
Others in the cast were Espartero Pa- 
lazzi, Desideraio Pezzetti, Damiano Vio- 
lante and Marguerita D’Amur. 

R. M. K. 


’ 


La Forge-Beramen Artists Give Educa- 
tional Concert 


Pupils from the La Forge-Berimen 
Studios gave the program in Charles D. 
Isaacson’s free concert under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education in De 
Witt Clinton Hall on the evening of 
March 30. Edna Bachman, soprano, and 
Albert Rappaport, tenor, sang the first 
act duet from Puccini’s “Butterfly”; 
Julius Seebach, baritone, with Helen 
Murphy at the piano, sang an aria from 
Massenet’s “Le Roi de Lahore” ana 
Mathilda Flinn, soprano, with Kathryn 
Kerin at the piano, sang an aria by Verdi. 
Valeriano Gil, tenor, sang three Spanish 
songs; Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, ac- 
companied by Hugh Porter, sang a song 
by La Forge and an aria by Meyerbeer, 
and Mildred and Marjorie Freeman, so- 
pranos, with Carolyn Bergheim at the 
piano, sang duets by Carey, Blanchetti 
and Gounod effectively. There were also 
two groups of piano solos by Mary Fran- 
ces Wood and a group of songs by La 
Forge, sung by Arthur Kraft, tenor, with 
the composer at the piano. The large 
audience was enthusiastic and demanded 
many extras. 





Van Vliet to Be Philharmonic Soloist 


Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, will be 
the soloist in the concert of the New 
York Philharmonic, under the baton of 
Willem Mengelberg, in Carnegie Hall, on 
the evening of April 5. He will appear 
in the Schumann Concerto for ’Cello and 
Orchestra, playing on the Stradivarius- 
Bergonzi instrument which Wurlitzers 
have placed at his disposal. Mr. Van 
Vliet will continue in his post as first 
cellist of the Philharmonic at the 
Stadium concerts in New York this 
summer. 





Tibbett to Give First Recital 


Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, who has 
achieved success in his first year as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will give a New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of April 8. 
With Frank La Forge at the piano, he 
will give a program that will include sev- 
eral Old English songs, “If the Heart of 
a Man” from the “Beggar’s” Opera, 
Griffes’ “Night on Ways Unknown” and 
“Flanders Requiem” by La Forge. 





Pupils of Ida Haggerty-Snell Give 
Recital 
Twenty-five pupils of Ida Haggerty- 
Snell, gave a recital at Steinway Hall, 
on the evening of March 22. The pro- 


gram ranged from ballads to operatic 
arias and was heard by an interested 
audience that gave the singers liberal 





applause. Among those who took part 
were Dorothy Barlow, Elizabeth Clark, 
Rosemonde Farmer, Isabel Henderson, 
Ruth and Gwendolin Jeffrey, Flora Lip- 
schitz, Adele Major, Alice McElroy, 
Marie Rosic, Muriel Rigney, Anne Win- 
terbottom, Mary O’Neal Clune and John 
Hillbrook. 


CELLA TO HOLD HARP CLASS 








Philharmonic Soloist Announces Special 
Summer Course 


Theodore Cella, harpist and teacher, 
will conduct a special class is harp play- 
ing in his New York studio next summer. 
Mr. Cella was for eight years harpist 
of the Boston Symphony under Karl 
Muck, and has been re-engaged for his 
fifth season as solo harpist of the New 
York Philharmonic under Mengelberg. 


He has made a particular study of harp 
music in symphonic literature and was 
for several years associated with Georges 
Longy’s Club in Boston for the per- 
formance of new music. He is now head 
of his own ensemble, a trio for harp, 
violin and ’cello. 

Mr. Cella has not only published many 
works for the harp, but has also written 
several compositions in the larger forms, 
his “Carnaval of Italy,” having been per- 
formed at the Pop Concerts of the Boston 
Symphony in 1915. He has arranged 
many works for his instrument, and is 
at present arranging a volume of works 
by Rameau, Mozart, Lully and others. 
Mr. Cella is especially interested in 
Spanish music, both old and modern, for 
which he believes the harp to be ideally 
suited, and has made a collection on his 
annual visits to Europe, which he in- 
tends to publish in the near future. 





Florence Otis Sings Songs in Costume 


Florence Otis, soprano, gave a costume 
recital in the studio of Claude Warford 
on the evening of March 23. Her pro- 
gram included a group of bergeretttes 
and the Norwegian Echo Song, sung in 


the Watteau costume; songs by Warford, 
Bauer and Rimsky-Korsakoff, sung in an 
oriental costume, and a final group of 
American songs by Cox, John Prindle 
Scott, Mrs. Tonelli, Terry and Warford. 
Miss Otis used her splendid lyric voice 
with much skill, achieving particularly 
effective results in pianissimo passages. 
She has learned how to project the 
proper mood of the song and sings with 
taste and intelligence. She was applaud- 
ed by a large audience that included Mrs. 
Tonelli, Mr. Scott and Mr. Terry. Mr. 
Warford was the accompanist. H. J. 





Sydney Shaar Divides Time Between 
Concerts and Teaching 

Sydney Shaar, violinist, a pupil of 
Theodore Spiering, has appeared in many 
concerts this winter, besides maintaining 
an active teaching schedule. She has 
played with success in Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Boston, Mass.; Waterford, Conn., and 
other cities. In her studio work Miss 
Shaar has made a specialty of teaching 
children and beginners and has adopted 
the method of telling stories to hold the 
interest of the children and develop their 
imagination. 





Mme. Tagliapietra Presents Artists 


Anna Reichl, soprano from Mme. 
Soder-Hueck’s studio; Anne Bacon, pian- 
ist, and Vincent De Santis, violinist, were 


the artists introduced by Mme. Taglia- 
pietra in her New Talent Musicales at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the morning of 
March 25. Miss Reichl sang arias by 
Puccini and songs by Percy Kahn, Kreis- 
ler and others; Miss Bacon played com- 
positions by Debussy, Chopin, Scott and 
Debussy, and Mr. De Santis was heard 
in two groups. Edna Shepher was ac- 
companist. 





People’s Chorus Arranges Sunday Eve- 
ning Series 


The Advanced Unit of the People’s 
Chorus of New York, will give a Sun- 
day evening concert at Jolson’s Theater, 
on April 6. This is the first of a series 
for the expansion of the work of this 
organization throughout greater _New 
York. Pavel Ludikar, baritone, will be 
the soloist on this occasion. In addition 
to an operatic number, a group including 
folk-songs will be given by Mr. Ludikar. 


He will sing “Lord, God .of Abraham” 
from “Elijah” with the chorus. The 
choral program has been specially pre- 
pared for this occasion by Mr. Camilieri, 
the conductor. Invitation tickets may 
be obtained by applying to the secretary, 
41 East Forty-second Street. 





Reiner to Conduct 
in New York Series 
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first success as a pianist. He was con- 
ductor of the People’s Opera in Buda- 
pest, his native city, for several years. 
His brilliant European successes date 
from his engagement as conductor of 
the Dresden Opera in 1914, and in his 
capacity as successor to Von Schuch as 
musical head of this institution he 
built up one of the leading operatic en- 
sembles of Central Europe. He was 
also active as orchestral conductor in 
the Saxon capital and fulfilled guest 
engagements in this capacity in Rome 
and other European cities. Since his 
arrival in America to succeed Eugen 
Ysaye as head of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, he has introduced a large num- 
ber of new works of many countries in 
his programs and has also sponsored 
compositions by Americans. His con- 
tract with the mid-western orchestra 
was last year extended for four more 
seasons. 

Before making his appearances at the 
Stadium, in the fourth and fifth weeks 
of the season, Mr. Reiner will make a 
trip abroad, and will conduct the Lon- 
don Symphony in a Queen’s Hall con- 
cert late in May and will also appear 
with other noted European orchestras. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten, who will con- 
duct the first three and the last two 
weeks of the series, will return to his 
summer post after concluding his first 
season as joint conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic with Willem Men- 
gelberg. His showing as conductor of 
the Stadium Concerts last summer 
gained him a considerable following 
among the legion of New York’s music- 
lovers, of whom 15,000 thronged the 
stands on one night to hear him con- 
duct a Wagner and Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram. 

The orchestra will again be the com- 
plete New York Philharmonic, including 
105 players. Scipione Guidi, concert 
master of the Philharmonic, who last 
summer was absent in Europe, will this 
year fill the first chair at the summer 


concerts. The solo players will be those 
of the regular orchestra, including 
Ferdinand Lowack. second violin; J. J. 
Kovarik. viola; Cornelius Van Vliet, 
‘cello; U. Buldrini, bass; J. Amans, 
flute; Bruno Labate, oboe; S. Bellison, 
clarinet; B. Kohon, bassoon; Bruno 


Jaenicke, horn; H. Glantz, trumpet; M. 
Falcone, trombone: F. Geib, tuba, and 
A. Friese, tympani. 


Improvements in Stand 


The orchestra stand is to go back 
twenty feet. It is planned to add to 
the acoustic effects, which were greatly 
improved last year. Seating facilities 
will be still further augmented this 
year by increasing the “field.” Despite 
a doubling of the field seating capacity 
last season, the Stadium was often 
filled beyond capacity. 

Arthur Judson continues as manager, 
and Adolph Lewisohn is this vear again 
honorary chairman. The Stadium Com- 
mittee is practically the same as last 
year, with several additions. Mrs. 
Guggenheimer is again chairman; Mrs. 
Newbold Le Roy Edgar, vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander, chair- 
man of the Educational Fund, and Mrs. 
William Cowen, chairman of auditions. 
The committee includes also: Mrs. Rob- 
ert Low Bacon, Henry de Forest Bald- 
win, Mrs. Max J. Bernheim, Mrs. AIl- 
fred C. Bossom, Mrs. Winthrop Chan- 
ler, Mrs. Jay Coogan, Mrs. Louise 
Ryals de Cravioto. Mrs. William B. 
Dinsmore, Mrs. Reginald Fincke, Mrs. 
Frederick G. Fischer, Mrs. Lyttleton 
Fox, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Law- 
rence Gilman, F. H. La Guardia, Mrs. 
Randolph Guggenheimer, Mrs. Millie 
Hambur, Mrs. Arthur Hofheimer, Mrs. 
Christian R. Holmes, Clarence H. Mac- 
kay, Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Henry Fairfield Oshorn. Mrs. Frederick 
Peterson, Ralph Pulitzer, Samuel J. 
Reckford. Louis F. Rothschild. Mrs. 
Arthur Sachs, Mrs. Walter J. Salmon, 
Edward F. Sanderson, Alfred F. Selis- 
berg, Mrs. Horatio Nelson Slater, Mrs. 
Willard D. Straight, Mrs. William Am- 
brose Taylor, Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, 
Felix (M. Warburg, Ernest Urchs and 
R. Thornton Wilson. 


VIOLA GRAMM-SALZEDO To 
ne TEACH IN SUMMER SCHOo, 
‘New York Vocal Teacher to Head Voi,, 
“S Department at “Music Box” in 
Massachusetts Resort 





Viola Gramm-Salzedo, New Yor, 
teacher of singing, has been engaged ¢, 
take charge of the vocal work in the 
special summer school directed by Kath. 
erine Frazier at the “Music Box” 
Cummington, Mass. Mrs. Salzedo, wife 


of Carlos Salzedo, harpist and composer, 
is the daughter of the late Emil Graiim. 
who founded the Scharwenka Conse: ya. 
tory of Music and was well-known jy 
New York musical circles a genera‘ ion 
ago. Her mother was the later Morice 
Schelle Gramm, concert singer and teach. 
er. Mrs. Salzedo is an exponent of 
Eleanor McLellan’s method of singing 
and has also studied with Hubert | jp. 
scott, who is a follower of.Miss MeLe!}!ay. 

The “Music Box,” which is situate: jy 
the heart of the Berkshires near Pitts. 
field, has been designed by the founde, 
as a playhouse where work and re. 
creation can be ideally balanced. It js 
located 1500 feet above the sea and js 
only a short distance from the Federa| 
highway over which buses run daily from 
Northampton to Pittsfield. William 
Cullen Bryant was born on the farm 
on which the school now stands. The 
“Music Box” was founded two years ago 
and will open its third season in June. 
Miss Frazier will have charge of the 
piano and harp departments; Hugo 
Kortschak, the violin; Emmeran Stoeber. 
‘cello, and Marguerite Heaton, Dalcroze 
Eurythmics. 





Pavlowa to Dance in New York 


Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe 
will return to New York from a trans- 
continental tour for a spring engage- 
ment of two weeks at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, beginning April 21. Mme. 
Pavlowa and her company will appear in 
their répertoire of ballets and divertisse- 
ments, playing evenings, and matinées on 
Thursdays and Saturdays: They will 
sail for Europe on May 6. 





Mannes Concludes Museum Concerts 


The final program of free orchestral 
music at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
under the direction of David Mannes, 


on the evening of March 22, drew an 
audience estimated at .10,000 persons. 
The program included Goldmark’s Over- 
ture “In Springtime,” and the Good Fri- 
day Music from Wagner’s ‘“Parsifal.” 
The attendance this year broke all previ- 
ous records, the aggregated audiences 
for the eight concerts, in January and 
March being estimated at 70,000. 





Thuel Burnham Pupil Gives Program 


Harriet Sammet, pupil of Thuel Burn- 
ham, gave a piano recital at Mr. Burn- 
ham’s Fifth Avenue Studios on the after- 
noon of March 21. She disclosed fine 
technical powers and interpretative abil- 
ity of a high order in “The Cat’s Fugue” 
by Scarlatti, Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
Minor and groups by Chopin and Schu- 
mann. She was recalled many times and 
responded to several encores. Mrs. Sam- 
met was assisted by Inez Harrison, con- 
tralto, who was accompanied at the piano 
by Betty Schuleen. 





Pupil of Mrs. Huss to Sing in New York 


Eva Ogletree, soprano soloist of the 
First Baptist Church of Norfolk, Va., has 
been active in concert this spring. She 
numbers among her recent engagements 
a second appearance in Washington on 
April 12 and will make several appear- 
ances in New York the latter part of the 
month, singing in Rumford Hall, Stein- 
way Hall and Wurlitzer Hall. Mrs. Ogle- 
tree is a pupil of Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss. 





Stillman Pupil Plays for Club 


Constance Weaver, pianist, pupil 
Louis Stillman, was one of the artists 
at the meeting of the Fraternal Associ- 
ation of Musicians at the Ethical Culture 
Building on the evening of March 2° 
She disclosed a well-developed techni¢ 
and interpretative ability of high order 
in works by Bach, Schumann, Liszt, 
Chopin, and Moszkowski. Others who 
appeared on the program were Sara‘ 
Edwards, contralto, who sang works by 
Handel, Meyerbeer, Brahms and La 
Forge, and Vincent De Santis, violinist. 
who played numbers by Glazounoff, Pot 
stock, and Chaminade. 
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ONDG?s, March 30.—Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford, composer, died 
here yesterday, being the third promi- 
nent British musician to pass away 
within a few days, the other two being 
gir Frederick Bridge, composer and or- 
ganist at Westminster Abbey, and Sir 
Walter Parratt, composer and organist 
at St. George’s Chapel Royal at Windsor. 
‘Sir Charles was born in Dublin, Ire- 
jand, Sept. 30, 1852. His father was 
Examiner in the Court of Chancery, but 
was a cultivated amateur musician. 
'Stanford’s first teachers were Arthur 
O’Leary and Sir Robert Stewart, and a 
number of his songs and piano pieces 
were published while he was still a child. 
His first composition, a march, was 
played in the pantomime, “Puss in 
Boots,” at the Theater Royal in Dublin 
in 1863. He matriculated at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1870 and three 
vears later was appointed organist at 
Trinity College, transferring there as a 
student and graduating with classical 
honors in 1874. 

During this time he had been conduc- 
tor of the Amateur Vocal Guild and had 
done much to raise the musical standard 
at Cambridge, being made conductor of 
the combined chorus of the Guild and the 
University Musical Society, with which 
he gave the first performance in England 
of Schumann’s “Faust,” Brahms’ “Rhap- 
sodie”’ and other important works. In 
each year from 1874 to 1876 he was given 
leave of absence to pursue his studies 
with Reineke in Leipzig and Kiel in Ber- 
lin. In 1876 he wrote the incidental 
musie for Tennyson’s “Queen Mary” and 
this, together with a symphony, won him 
a second prize in a competition and 
brought his name before the public, so 


‘Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, 
British Composer, Dies in London 
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that from then on he was well known 
as a composer and conductor. 
Stanford’s first opera, “The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan,” founded on the 
first episode in Moore’s “Lalla Rookh,” 
by W.. Barclay Squire, was produced at 
the Court Theater, Hanover, Feb. 6, 1881. 
In 1883 he received the honorary degree 
of Mus. Doc. at Oxford and the same 
degree five years later at Cambridge. 
He succeeded Otto Goldschmidt, the hus- 
band of Jenny Lind, as conductor of the 
Bach Choir in 1885 and in 1887 was elect- 
ed professor of music at Cambridge, suc- 
ceeding Sir George Macfarren. On the 
opening of the Royal College of Music 
he became professor of composition there. 
In 1892 he resigned his position at Cam- 
bridge and made his home thenceforth in 
London. In 1901 he was appointed con- 
ductor of the Leeds Festival and received 
his knighthood. The following year he 
resigned his conductorship of the Bach 
Choir. He was elected a member of the 
Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin in 1904. 


Stanford’s compositions, the opus num- 
bers of which are well over 100, include 
works in practically every musical form. 
His Irish descent gives his music a strong 
individuality, not only in his works, 
which are avowedly Irish, such as his 
Irish Symphony, two Irish Rhapsodies 
and the Irish Fantasies for violin and 
piano, but also in his other works. Most 
of his operas suffer from poor librettos, 
but his choral works, church services 
and violin and piano pieces are excellent 
in every way and are frequently per- 
formed. He was the author of a His- 
tory of Music and other works dealing 
with musical subjects. 

He married Jennie Wetton of Jold- 
wynds, Surrey, in 1878. A son and a 
daughter were born of the marriage. 





Von Sternberg, Pianist, 


Dies in Philadelphia 
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Constantin von Sternberg 


PHILADELPHIA, April 1.—Constantin 
von Sternberg, the eminent pianist, 
‘cacher and composer, died suddenly yes- 
lerday. Mr. von Sternberg was born in 
Petrograd, July 9, 1852, and from 1865 
to 1867, was a student at the Leipzig 
‘onservatory under Moscheles, Coccius, 
Reineke, Brendel, Richter, Hauptmann 
and David. From 1872 to 1874, he stu- 
died at the Berlin Akadamie with Kullak, 
Yuerst and Dorn, visiting Liszt in the 
‘summer. He was conductor at the Brihl 
heater in Leipzig and assistant chorus 
master at the City Theater from 1867 
‘0 1869, and in 1870, conductor at the 
Wiirzburg Theater and the Kissengen 
Summer Theater. He became conductor 
* the court opera at Mecklenburg- 
‘trelitz in 1871. 

From 1875 to 1877, Mr. von Sternberg 
Vas director of Academic Music School 
court pianist at Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. He spent the years from 
‘Si7 to 1885 in concertizing in Europe, 
Asia and the United States. In 1885 Mr. 


nd 
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Yon Sternberg came to the United States 
Permanently, becoming director of the 


College of Music at Atlanta, Ga., which 
position he held until 1889. 

The following year he went to Phila- 
delphia where he opened the Sternberg 
School of Music, of which he was direc- 
tor at the time of his death. He also 
made occasional concert appearances 
during these years. 

Mr. von Sternberg published about 115 
pieces in all, including six piano trios, 
pieces for piano. violin and a few songs. 
He also wrote “The Ethics and Esthetics 
of Piano Playing.” A gala concert in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
début was being arranged by local musi- 
cians and was to have been given next 
week. Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hof- 
mann and Fritz Kreisler had already ac- 
cepted invitations to take part in the 
program. W. R. MurRpPHY. 


Sir Walter Parratt 


LONDON, March 30.—Sir Walter Par- 
ratt, organist of St. George’s Chapel 
Royal, Windsor, died at Windsor today. 
Born on Feb. 10, 1841, at Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, where his father was parish 
organist, the boy was given a thorough 
grounding in music by his father and 
began singing in the choir at the age of 
seven. When ten years old he played the 
entire Well-Tempered Clavichord by 
heart without special preparation. At 
eleven he was organist at Armitage 
Bridge Church. After a few months he 
went to St. Paul’s Church, Pimlico, but 
the position was unsatisfactory, and he 
returned to Huddersfield as organist of 
St. Paul’s Church there, a position he 
held from 1854 to 1861, when he was ap- 
pointed organist to Lord Dudley at 
Witley Court in Worcestershire. 

His next position was at the parish 
church at Wigan, and in 1872, when Sir 
John Stainer was appointed to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Parratt succeeded him at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and while there he 
held the position of organist at St. Giles’ 
and choirmaster of Jesus and Trinity 
Colleges. In 1882 he was appointed to 
St. George’s Chapel. Windsor. 

He had taken his degree of Mus. Bac. at 
Oxford in 1873 and in 1883 was appoint- 
ed professor of organ at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music and Past Grand Organist 
of the Free Masons. In 1892 he was 
knighted by Queen Victoria and the fol- 
lowing year was appointed Master of 
the Queen’s Music and private organist 
to Her Majesty. He was also a member 
of the Victorian Order. He received the 


honorary degree of Mus. Doc. in 1894. 
He wrote numerous anthems and songs, 
incidental music to A@schylus’ “Agamem- 
non” and “Orestes” and contributed arti- 
cles to Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. 


Helen Wetherby Guard 


Helen Wetherby Guard, wife of Wil- 
liam J. Guard, publicity representative 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


died at the Flower Hospital on the 
evening of March 27, as a result of 
severe burns received at her home on 
the morning of March 20. Mrs. Guard 
was burned when a lighted match fell 
upon a light garment which she was 
wearing and which had just returned 
from the cleaners, and it instantly 
caught fire. Mr. Guard, who was in 
the adjoining room, was attracted by 
her screams, and tore the blazing 
dress from her, but not before she 
was so badly burned that she had to 
be taken at once to the hospital. Her 
unusual vitality led her physicians to 
hope for her recovery until the follow- 
ing Monday, when it became evident 
that her condition was hopeless. Mrs. 
Guard was the daughter of the late 
Charles Wetherby of Baltimore. She 


married Mr. Guard in Baltimore in 
1890. 
Funeral services were held at the 


Campbell Funeral Church on the after- 
noon of March 30, being attended by 
practically the entire Metropolitan 
Opera Company as well as several hun- 
dred friends of Mr. Guard and his wife. 
During the services, which were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Newell W. Wells, 
pastor of the South Third Street Presby- 
terian Church. Brooklyn, “Lead, Kindly 
Light” was sung ‘by Rafaelo Diaz, and 
“Abide With Me” by Carl Schlegel, both 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
forces. 


Jane Noria 


News has been received in New York 
of the death, at Ile des Moines, off the 
French coast, of Jane Noria, soprano, 
a former member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Mme. Noria, who in 


private life was the Countess Centanini, 
was the daughter of Dr. Ludwig, a St. 
Louis physician, and was born in that 
city in 1876. She made her first operatic 


appearances in Paris, and came _ to 
America as a member of Henry W. 
Savage’s Metropolitan English Grand 


Opera Company, which had a _ short- 
lived career at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the winter of 1900. She sang 
under her maiden name of Josephine 
Ludwig. She was later heard with the 
original San Carlo Opera Company as 
Jane Noria, becoming the wife of Count 
Centenini. who was one of the orches- 
tral conductors with the organization, 
and had been secretary to Gatti-Casazza 
when he first assumed the duties of gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan. Mme. 
Noria was a member of the Metropolitan 
in 1910, and while there, created the 
réle of Francoise in the first perform- 
ance in this country of Bruneau’s 
“L’Attaque du Moulin.” 





Augusto Machado 


Augusto Machado. the Portuguese 
composer, died in Lisbon on March 28, 
according to a cable dispatch to the Chi- 
cago Tribune Company. Mr. Machado 
was born in Lisbon, Dec. 27, 1845, and 
was a pupil of Lami and d’Almeide at 
the Conservatory there, and later of 
Lavignac and Danhauser in Paris. From 
1892 to 1908. he was insvector of the 
San Carlos Theater in Lisbon, and from 
1894 to 1910, director of the conserva- 
tory. He composed numerous operas 
which were sung in Portugal and else- 
where, and for the third centenary of the 
death of the Portuguese poet. Camoens, 
in 1880. he wrote a symphonic ode. He 
also comnosed numerous pieces for the 
piano and the organ. 


Willard Flint 


Boston, March 28.—Willard Flint, 
bass and teacher of singing. and widely 
known in music circles. died at the Mel- 
rose Hospital on March 25, after an 
illness of two weeks. He was born in 
Greenwood. Mass.. fifty-seven years ago, 
and excepting when away on concert 
tours had always lived there. He is 
survived by his wife; one son, Arthur 
W. Flint; and a daughter, Mrs. Arthur 
F.. Whiton, both of Wakefield, Mass. Mr. 
Flint, who hegan his musical education 
at an early age under Arthur Hubbard 
in Boston, was a well-known soloist at 
concerts and oratorios, and had on 
several occasions sung with the Handel 
and Haydn Society. W. J. PARKER. 





Glen MacDonough 
Glen MacDonough, librettist of a num- 
ber of important American light oneras 
and musical comedies, died at the Stam- 


ford Hall Sanitarium, Stamford, Conn., 
on March 30, after an illness of several 
weeks, following a stroke of apoplexy. 
Mr. MacDonough who was the son of 
Thomas MacDonough, a theatrical man- 
ager, began his literary career as a re- 
porter on the New York World, but 
gave it up after a few years, to write 
librettos. Among his greatest successes 
were “Babes in Toyland,” “It Happened 
in Nordland” and “The Rose of Al- 
geria.”’- He is survived by his wife, who 
was the daughter of Joseph Jefferson, 
and one son. 





Marie Burt Parr 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 29.—Mrs. 
Marie Burt Parr, for more than twenty 
years connected with Cleveland public 
schools and for eighteen years director 
of music in Central High School, died on 
March 21. Mrs. Parr organized the 
Treble Clef Club of girl pupils, and con- 
ducted the school orchestra. She had been 
a member of the National Music Super- 
visors’ Conference since its inception, of 
the Fortnightly Musical Club, and other 
musical organizations. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


Etta Campbell Jones 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, March 29.— 
Etta Campbell Jones, widow of Lester 
Bartlett Jones, director of music at the 
University of Chicago, died here re- 
cently as the result of an apoplectic 
stroke. Mrs. Jones had been a teacher 
of piano at the School of Music at Coe 
College, but resigned several years ago 


on account of ill health. She later re- 
sumed her teaching privately. 
James W. Dyre 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.— 


James W. Dyre, for many years a well- 
known musician and teacher here, died 
on March 29. Mr. Dyre was in his 
fifty-seventh year. A. T. MARKS. 


Many Cities to Hear Mrs. Beach 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer and 
pianist, has just returned from a short 
tour of the Middle West. She will ap- 
pear before the Chaminade Club of Man- 
chester, N. H., on April 7 and will give 
a recital in Beaver, Pa., on April 11. 
On April 13 she will play in the Art 
Museum Series in Cleveland and on April 
22 will give a program of her own com- 
positions, assisted by chorus and soloists, 
before the Women’s Club of Cincinnati. 
She will also play her own compositions 
in several programs at the conventior of 
the League of American Pen Women in 
Washington April 23 to 27 and will give 
a recital in North Easton, Mass., on 
April 29. Mrs. Beach fulfilled many en- 
gagements in cities of New England dur- 
ing the winter. 





Will Discuss Plans for Artists’ Colony in 
Southern California 


Los ANGELES, March 22.—Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell, who is a local visitor, 
is planning several lectures for the bene- 
fit of the Peterboro Colony. She will 
appear here under the general auspices 
of the MacDowell Club of Allied Arts, 
the president of which is Mrs. Graham 
F. Putnam, a pupil of MacDowell. Plans 
are to be discussed under which an art- 
ists’ Colony, modeled after that in Peter- 
boro, may be founded in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. MacDowell may hold a 
piano master class here. 

BRUNO DAvipD USSHER. 


Meisle to Sing for Supervisors 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, will sing at the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
at Cincinnati on April 8 and 9. Miss 
Meisle was secured as an example of 
what American training and experience 
can accomplish. Since the conclusion of 
her opera season, she has sung in Mead- 
ville, Greensburg, New Wilmington, 
Wheeling and other cities, including 
Manchester, N. H., where she was heard 
for the second time. 


Ohio Teachers Engage Samaroff for Mas- 
ter Class at State Convention 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for a special master class at the 
Ohio State Music Teachers’ Convention, 
following her recital in Toledo on April 
30. Her final appearance of the season 
will be as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the Philadelphia Festival 
on May 3. She will spend the summer 
with her small daughter in Seal Harbor, 
Me. Mme, Samaroff is now on the Pacific 
Coast, 
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CINCINNATI GREETS 
QUARTET BY LYFORD 


Reiner Forces Play Respighi 
Work—Friedman in 
Recital 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, March 29.—The Con- 
servatory String Quartet gave a program 
in the hall of the Conservatory on March 
25, when a new Quartet by Ralph Lyford, 
director of the summer opera at the Zoo, 
was heard. In this Quartet Mr. Lyford 


shows ability in instrumentation and re- 
veals great originality, especially in the 
first movement. The work was well per- 
formed by Robert Perutz, Ottelia Rein- 
iger, Peter Froelich and D. Danczow- 
ski. The program also included Mozart’s 
Symphonie Concertante in E Flat, played 
by Ottelia Reininger, Peter Froelich and 
Mrs. T. P. Williams, and a Quartet by 
Haydn. 

The Cincinnati Symphony gave its 
eleventh program on March 21 and 22 to 
the usual crowded houses. Respighi’s 
Symphonic Poem, “Fountains of Rome,” 
was played for the first time in St. Louis, 
and the program also included Haydn’s 
Symphony in C and Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto, with Marguerite Melville Lisz- 
niewska as soloist. 

Respighi’s work was admirably nlayed 
by the orchestra under the baton of Fritz 
Reiner, though its modern harmonies 
sounded strangely to the old-fashioned 
ear. Mme. Liszniewska manifested fine 
technic and great delicacy in the Schu- 
mann Concerto. The second movement 
was exquisite and in the last movement 
the very rapid pace was kept up even 
through the octave passages,-which are 
so difficult to most players. The pianist 
was repeatedly recalled. The Haydn 
Symphony effectively revealed the pow- 
ers of the orchestra and its talented con- 
ductor. 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, assisted by 
Mrs. R. E. Wells, violinist, appeared in 
recital in the Sinton Hotel on March 23. 
Mr. Friedman played the Schumann 
Carnaval, a Chopin group and other 
solos, and with Mrs. Wells, Brahms’ So- 
nata Op. 78. Both artists were warmly 
applauded, Mr. Friedman’s technic par- 
ticularly impressing the audience. The 
recital was under the management of 
Mrs. Darby. 

Lilian Arkell Rixford gave an organ 
recital in the Odeon on March 24, and 
proved herself an organist of more than 
ordinary ability. Her program consisted 
of classic and modern compositions. 

Dan Beddoe, tenor, gave a recital of 
song before the faculty and pupils of 
East Hill High School recently, singing 
a group of old English songs and num- 
bers by Schubert, Brahms, Schumann 
and Cadman. The accompaniments were 
played by Mrs. T. P. Williams. 

Mrs. Frederic Henry Evans celebrated 
her eighty-fifth birthday on March 23, 
and received the congratulations of her 
many friends at the home of her son, 
Frederic Shailer Evans, who is the dean 
of the Conservatory. 

Lucile Scharringhouse, gold medal 
pupil of the College of Music, played 
admirably in an organ recital on 
March 17. 


















































































New Series Planned for Butte, Mont. 


BUTTE, MONT., March 22.—A morning 
musicale given recently at the New Fin- 
len Hotel was so successful that the man- 
ager of the concert, Kathryn Baird Sulli- 
van, has decided to establish a series. 
The program was given by Kathryn 
Meagher and Harriet Molthen, sopranos; 
Elsie Towle, pianist; Mrs. William A. 
Kane, violinist; the High School Orches- 
tra, conducted by Elenore Tenner; a 
vocal quartet, comprising Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Hobbs, Mr. Malloy and Mr. Towne; 
Gwendolyn and Dorothy Mathews, danc- 
ers, and Mme. MacPherson, Gladys Huff- 
man and Mme. Leipheimer, accompanist. 


Musicians Join in Tribute to Bach 
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Well-Known Pianists and Conductor Rehearse Master’s Triple Concerto in Minneapolis— 
Left to Right: Arthur Shattuck, Guy Maier, Henri Verbrugghen and Lee Pattison 


RTHUR SHATTUCK joined Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison on several 
occasions this season when in perform- 
Like 
Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison, Mr. Shat- 


tuck is a devotee of the classics, espe- 
cially of the music of Bach, and was 


ances of Bach’s Triple Concerto. 


eager to assist in the presentation of 
this master work. They played the work 
twice with Minneapolis Symphony under 
Henri Verbrugghen, and also twice in 
Chicago with the Chicago Symphony un- 
der Stock. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the trio and Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen at rehearsal. 





Georg Schneevoigt Will 
Lead Orchestras in U. S. 
as Guest Next Season 
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7 Photo by G. Brandt ~ 
Georg Schneevoigt, Finnish Conductor, After 
a Drawing by Gwen Le Gallienne, Wife 
of André Polah, Violinist 


Georg Schneevoigt, noted Finnish con- 
ductor, who achieved success in two con- 


certs with the Boston Symphony in Bos- 
ton this month, will return to America 
next season to appear as guest conductor 
with several prominent orchestras. His 
activities will be under the direction of 
Ralph J. MacFadyen, manager of the 
Universal Concert Bureau. Mr. Schnee- 
yvoigt returned to Europe on March 15 to 
resume his work as conductor of the 
Konzertverein Orchestra of Stockholm. 
He will lead the orchestra at Schevenin- 
gen again next summer. 





Nebraska Music Teachers’ Association to 
Meet in Grand Island 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB., March 29.—The 
Nebraska Music Teachers’ Association 


will meet in Grand Island for its eighth 
annual convention on April 21, 22 and 23. 
The program outlined by the committees 
and officers in charge includes confer- 
ences, concerts, business sessions and ad- 
dresses on subjects of interest to musi- 
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cians. Among the lecturers announced 
are S. Mills Hayes of the State Univer- 
sity and Charles E. Watt of Chicago, edi- 
tor of Music News. The St. Cecilia So- 
ciety Music Department of the Woman’s 
Club of Grand Island has cooperated 
with the Association in engaging Harold 
Bauer, pianist, for a recital on April 22. 
Round table discussions in piano, voice, 
violin and organ are to occupy a part of 
two days, with two conferences in each 
section. The conference chairmen are: 
Voice, Fred G. Ellis, Omaha; piano, Mrs. 
Forrest L. Shoemaker, Fremont; violin, 
Roy A. Peterson, Chadron, and organ, 
Mrs. Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, Omaha. 
The Glee Club and Normal Trio from the 
State Normal College will be heard in 
concert. 





Mme. Cahier to Head Vocal Department 
at Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 


Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, who 
is now en route to Europe to fulfill 
operatic engagements in Berlin and 
Vienna during the months of April, May 
and June, has been engaged to head the 
vocal department of the Curtis Institute 
of Music of Philadelphia next season. 
Mme. Cahier will begin her work early 
in November and will arrange her sched- 
ules so that they will not interfere with 
her concert engagements. Mme. Cahier 
has established a wide reputation as a 
teacher in Europe. Five of her pupils 
are now singing in opera in Budapest; 
six in Stockholm, and one will be heard 
shortly at the Metropolitan. 





Arkansas Musicians Protest Against 
U. S. Marine Band at Expositions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Apri} 2.—A tele- 
gram in the nature of a memorial from 
the Musicians’ Protective Union, Little 
Rock, Ark., has been presented in the 
Senate by Senator Robinson, remonstrat- 


ing against the passage of House Reso- 
lution 211, conferring authority upon 
the Pres‘dent to order and direct the 
United States Marine Band to visit and 
play at certain annual expositions and 
fairs in various States. A. as Bi 


HEAR NOVELTIES IN _ 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA 





Berge Prize Work and Ney 


Music by Dunkley in 
Club Program 


By Ferdinand Dunkley 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 29. 7), 
meeting of the Music Study Clu 9, 
March 13 was under the leadersh ) o 
Ferdinand Dunkley, when “Sprin» ;, 
Sicily” by Irenee Berge—one of the | yz. 
works of the National Federati f 
Music Clubs—was given its first Biy. 
mingham performance by Mary E 
Pearson-Simmons, soprano, and Re 
Bazemore, contralto. The second 
of the program, by invitation of th« 
was devoted to recent compositio: 
Mr. Dunkley to poems by Sarojini N aid 


including the ffirst performance 4; 
“Street Cries” for a quartet and chorus 
of women’s voices. The participants 


were Marion Stavrovsky, Mrs. Hern 


tidal] 


Rich, Mrs. P. E. Davidson, Rebecca 
3azemore, Mrs. J. J. Strickland, \rs 


Pearson-Simmons, Mrs. E. B. Teague. 
Mrs. Byrd Haley, Mrs. J. M. Griffin. 
Elizabeth Roberts, Mrs. R. P. McCoway. 
Mrs. I. Morris, Mrs. J. W. Peck, Mrs. 4. 
V. Jannette, Mrs. E. T. Rice and Mrs. 
R. L. Houston. The composition was wel! 
received and a request was made for jt: 
repetition at the coming meeting of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs. 

Fhe Music Study Club, under the able 
presidency of Mrs. E. T. Rice, has this 
season lifted the debt incurred by the 
Birmingham Orchestral Association 
1921. The club felt morally responsible 
for the debt, as it sponsored the forma- 
tion of the Orchestra. 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, gave the last 
of the course of artists’ recitals under the 
auspices of the Music Study Club on 
March 17. The course this season has 
been well attended and the audience on 
this occasion was very enthusiastic. 

Edna Gockel Gussen is conducting a 
class in musical appreciation at the Bir- 
mingham Conservatory, of which she is 
director. It is especially designed for 
the music-lovers who attend the higher 
class concerts. 

Dr. Minor C. Baldwin gave two organ 
recitals recently—one at the First Meth- 
odist Church and the other at the Walker 
Memorial Methodist Church. 





Pierre Monteux Honored by New En- 
gland Conservatory 


Boston, March 29.—A reception to 
Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, was tendered by the New 
England Conservatory in Recital Hall 
on Monday afternoon, March 24, to mark 
the appreciation of the faculty and stu- 


dents for his distinguished service to the 
orchestra and to the city of Boston dur- 
ing the past five years, and for the inter- 
est which Mr. Monteux has taken in the 
Conservatory and its students. In the 
receiving line with Mr. Monteux were 
George W. Brown, president of the board 
of trustees, George W. Chadwick, (l- 
rector, and Ralph L. Flanders, genera! 
manager. A program of French musi¢ 
was played by an orchestra of Conserva- 
tory teachefs and students conducted by 
Francis M. Findlay of the faculty. Many 
alumni of the school as well as the stu- 
dent body responded to the invitation t 
attend this reception and pay the! 
respects to Mr. Monteux, who is soon 
to leave Boston. W. J. PARKER. 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. . 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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